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^ ADVERTISEMENT BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



Hebb is at least a literary novelty — a genuine Book 
of Travels by a Journeyman Tailor! Tailors, all 
the world over, are celebrated for a pretty nimble 
stretching of their legs after dismounting from the 
sbopboardy but what a stretch is this ! through various 
and vast countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa; 
through Turkey, Wallachia, Greece, Syria, Egypt, 
Italy, and France. 

Such a thing is without precedent. In my late 

work on ''The Rural and Social Life of Germany," 

I gave a considerable chapter on the curious system 

of Trade Guilds, and the consequent wanderings of 

iu the Journeymen for a certain term of years after 

(^ the expiration of their apprenticeship. At that time, 

'X? however, I had really no idea to what an amazing 

^ extent these wanderings were carried ; to what distant 

"^ regions those adventurous young men with staff and 

I knapsack proceed. This work opened up to me a 

*^ new and strange scene. We see here the German, 

"^ both as master and man, in various kinds of trade, 

^ marching off, and establishing himself in the remotest 

countries, and amongst the strangest people. The 
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Germans indeed^ do not, like us, conquer nations and 
establish vast colonies all over the world ; but they 
insinuate and settle themselves down in every region, 
and often amongst people where we little expect to 
find them. Holthaus himself works in Constantinople, 
Athens, Bey rout, etc. He depends for the gratifi- 
cation of his passion for travel, solely on his needle. 
He literally sews his way from continent to continent. 
Id all these distant countries and capitals he finds 
masters of his own nation and trade established. He 
works with them, saves money enough to carry him 
on to a new nation, and then finds equally in his 
young countrymen, fellow-pilgrims of the staff and 
knapsack ready to bear him company. 

This surely is a curious state of things, and one 
which cannot but be contemplated by the artizans of 
our active country with great interest. But it may, 
and I think will, be contemplated with an interest no 
less lively by all other classes. In fact, his travels 
are not only well written, and display a great deal 
of shrewd observation and excellent feeling, but they 
have the peculiar advantage of observing life in 
various regions from a new point of view. Our 
traveller does not glide on luxuripusly in an easy- 
cushioned carriage, with his letter-book stuffed with 
introductions to all the prominent men of every pro- 
minent place; but he trudges on through desert-ways, 
works amid the swarming mass of strange cities, 
meets with all the rubs and rebuffs attendant on his 
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humble station, and looks on things not as. they shew 
throagh the halo of wealth, luxury, and favoar, but 
to the eyes of the multitude. 

At present the Author is stitching his way through 
Russia; a eonntry, which it has been from a boy his 
passion to explore, but flrom which he had been more 
than once repelled, before his progress to the East. 
We may therefore hope, if he return safe, in the 
course of a year or two, for another and a curious 
volume. In the mean time, I cordially recommend 
to the perusal of the English public this, which has 
excited so strong an interest and curiosity in his own 
country. 

The first two chapters, in which our Author wan- 
ders in his own country, are somewhat sketchy, as he 
deemed that was sufficiently known to his readers; 
but the further we advance, the more interesting does 
the narrative become. 



AUTHOR'S PEEFACE. 



From my youth up, it was my most living desire to 
see the world. When I heard or read of foreign 
lands, I became sad at heart, and thought, " wert thou 
but of years that thou eouldst travel ! " Now are all 
the wishes of my youth fulfilled. I have made the 
attempt by laud and water, and that in three quarters 
of the world. 

I have wandered several times through GsRirAirr, 
Poland, Hungary, and Wallachia ; I was a long 
time in Bukarest and Constantinople; and under- 
took, with the money which I had saved there, a 
pilgrimage through Egypt to the Holy Land. I 
kneeled at the Birth-place and the Sepulchre of 
/the Saviour; stood in adoration on the holy mount 
ZioN, on TaboRi GrOLGOTHA, and the Mount of 
Olives; bathed in Jordan; washed myself in the 
Lake of Gennesareth ; looked in vain around me on 
the Dead Sea for living objects; was in the workshop 
of St. Joseph ; and in many other holy places of 
which the sacred Scriptures make mention. Thence 
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I returned to Constantinople, and betook myself 
through Athens, where I worked nearly a year, and 
thence through Italy, France,.and Belgium, homewards 
to my Fatherland. 

As now in the autumn of the past year, I i^ain 
entered my native Werdohl after sixteen years' wan- 
derings, I was received with one general welcome of 
the heartiest affection, although I came back a stranger, 
and was only known there by my name. People 
listened gladly to my narrative, and I was exhorted 
from many quarters to allow the reminiscences of my 
life of wandering to be published; for which, however, 
on account of my small school knowledge, I did not 
consider myself qualified. Nevertheless I have at 
length attempted to sketch an account of my travels 
from memory, and the notes of my journal; and 
another and more practical pen, has in kindness 
given corrective touches to this my little work. 

I submit these pages to publication in reliance on 
the good feeling of the Public, and trust that in con- 
sideration of my station and position it will meet with 
a lenient judgment. 

P. D. HOLTHAUS. 

Werdohl, July 1841. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The first impression of my travels, full fifteen hun- 
dred^ was sold in a few months, without coming into 
the Book Fair, and remained almost entirely in the 
district of Altena. May the present impression, much 
improved in point of style, now in the name of God 
modestly go forth into the wide world — but may it 
never return home again, like myself ! 

P. D. HOLTHAUS. 

Werdohl, November 1841. 



TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

The present and third edition, agreeing in all essential 
particulars with the second edition of this little un- 
pretending work, which has been received with such 
extraordinary approbation, appears in the absence of 
the author. He, as already announced at the end of 
the second impression, at the beginning of this year 
set out on his new and great journey. If, with the 
help of God, he terminate this happily, which, how- 
ever, may occupy some years, it may be expected that 
a new' volume, probably more interesting than the 
first, will not be wanting. 

THE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

. Barmen, IS^2, 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF THE GERMAN 
PUBLISHER. 



Has then the Journeyman Tailor really been in all 
the places of which he treats ? Does the account of 
his travels actually proceed from himself, or are we 
hoaxed? 

These and similar questions have certainly been 
thrown out by many. He who writes this thinks the 
best means to dissipate these suspicions, and thereby 
to augment the enjoyment of many readers, is tp 
present certain notices, for the truth of which he can 
gruarantee. 

In the autumn of 1840, Holthaus returned to his 
native village. A great reputation preceded him, and 
all came eager to see the brave traveller, and to listen 
to the relation of his adventures; in short, he was the 
lion and hero of the day. The writer of this was the 
more impartial observer, as he feared lest, relying on 
his fame, the traveller might indulge himself in boast- 
ings and foreign adventures, amongst which the reality 
lay mixed. But he found quite the contrary. Holt- 
haus evidently never sought purposely to turn the 
conversation upon the subject of his travels, nor to 
impress an idea of his own importance: but when he 
was drawn into discourse, it was found speedily that 
he had noted and deeply impressed on his mind every 
thing with a truly admii*able interest, and an acute 
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spirit of observation for one of his rank and education ; 
that he had not merely passed through the countriesy 
but had gleaned valuable matter on his journey; various 
things which he had brought with him testified this 
interest, as different kinds of coin, engravings, and 
plans of cities, etc. Whoever conversed with him, as 
the writer of this did, could not doubt for a moment 
that he had been in every place of which his book 
makes mention — a fact, however, which was more 
than sufficiently shewn by his Wander-Book, and the 
numerous passports which he possessed. * 

Many advised him to publish an account of his 
travels, and in consequence he «et to work to write 
this with his own hand from his notes, which, espe- 
cially concerning the East, were extremely copious, 
and assisted by a strong memory. The writer of this 
has seen the manuscript. At his request, a learned 
gentleroan of the same place — now alas I no more — 
undertook the revision of his manuscript, acting on the 
true principle of amending only the defective form, 
but of leaving untouched the material, the genuine 
contents ; so that it should be always the real Journbt- 
MAN Tailor and no other who addressed the Public. 
Thus declared a man whose integrity and credibility 
no one would question for a moment — namely, the 
worthy Pastor Spiritus of Werdohl, the birthplace of 
Holthaus, in one of the notices of this work which 
have been given in the newspapers. 

We may add the following passages from one of 
the many favourable criticisms which have already 

* See the chapter on the Handwerksburschen in " The Rural 
and Social Life of Germany." 
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appeared in the public journals: ''We see in the 
individual expressions almost everywhere the evidence 
of its being the production of immediate observation. 
There prevails through the whole a noble simplicity 
and singleness of purpose, a genuinely German sound 
mode of thinking ; here and there is not wanting a 
humorous and pithy remark. The author sees in 
every place nature and men without spectacles, and 
thence it arises that we acquire from his book a more 
living and actual view of foreign countries, especially 
of Egypt, Palestine, and Turkey, than was the case 
from the travelled labours of many a learned and 
celebrated man. Frequently, nay almost always, it is 
fact, that the learned are destitute of the opportunity 
of acquiring a knowledge of the real life of the people, 
while it is exactly here that the greatest peculiarity of 
the manners and customs of foreigners is to be found. 
Our honest handworker lived amongst the people, and 
therefore possessed the best means to describe them 
in graphic characters. May he present us with a 
similar description when he returns from his present 
travel." — From the Berlin Gesellschafter, No. 13, 
for 1842. 
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WANDERINGS 

OF A 

JOURNEYMAN TAILOR 
THROUGH EUROPE AND THE EAST, 

ETC. 



CHAPTER I. 

MT FIRST PASSAGE THROUGH OERUAMT AND POLAND. 

It was in the year 1824 that, after the early death of 
my parents, I quitted my native place, Werdohl, in 
the circle of Altena, being not yet sixteen years old, 
and betook myself to Schwelm. There I worked a 
year and a quarter. 

I then resolved on a farther journey through Ger- 
many, and set out upon it in July 1825, in company 
with three other hand-workers, one of whom was 
out of Saxony, and was my fellow hand-worker, the 
two others being shoemakers, one from out of the 
princedom of Waldeck, the other, named Schmerbeck, 
from Neuenrade, a little town not far from my native 
place. Our way led towards the Rhine, and along 
its banks through Cologne and Bonn, to Neuwied. 
Here the bad state of my feet obliged me to seek 
work, which, with my Saxon colleague, I quickly 
found. One of our two shoemakers had gone on 
before us, between Bonn and Neuwied, and we saw 

%9 « 
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him no more. My landsman, Schmerbeck, passed 
through Cologne to Montabaur, in Nassau, to seek 
work there. After twelve days he returned to Neu- 
wiedy telling roe that on account of wanting a Prus- 
sian passport for other states, he wa» not allowed to 
work there. He immediately announced his deter- 
mination to return to his native Mark. Earlier he had 
embraced with enthusiasm my scheme of travelling 
throughout Germany, but his courage and zeal had 
evaporated, as with ** Peter from home." * On the 
contrary, my thirst for travel was unabated, as you, 
dear reader, will see hereafter. My inward impulse 
to see the worlds which had inspired me from my 
boyhood, was too mighty in me to confer even on 
the fatal circumstance of my feet being wounded and 
becoming lame in the very commencement of my 
travels, power to subdue it. 

After a sojourn of three weeks my feet were 
cured, and I could quit Neuwied. This agreeable 
city has a handsome, regular style of building; 
the streets all running at right angles. Here seven 
different sorts of Christians live all in harmony 
together, amongst which the Moravian brotherhood 
is the most remarkable. In the royal palace there 
is a rare collection of curiosities, which the Prince 
Maximilian, who has made such extensive travels, 
brought from the Brazils. 

With little money in my pocket, I set out on 
my great journey through Coblentz, Bingen, May- 
ence, to Frankfortonrthe-Main. At Coblentz, which 
is an important and very finely situated city, the 

• Alluding to a droll story of Griibel Tr. 
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Moselle flows into the Rhine. Opposite, on a pre- 
cipitous rocky eight handred feet in height, lies the 
strong fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. Above Coblentz 
begins the narrow romantic valley of the Rhine. 
On both sideSy vineyards and the ruins of castles 
proudly display themselves. This splendid glen of 
rocks continues as far as Bingen. Here, in the 
middle of the Rhine stream, on a little island, lies 
the Mouse Tower, where the cruel Archbishop Hatto 
was devoured by mice. Below it is that notorious 
Bingen Deep, dangerous to vessels, because here 
threatening rocks stretch themselves through the 
very midst of the Rhine. 

Mayence, like Bingen, belongs to the Grand Duke 
of Hesse Darmstadt. The former is a well-known 
garrison city of the Confederation, and is occupied 
at the same time by Prussian and Austrian troops. 
Here the Main flows into the Rhine. Johann Guten- 
berg established the art of printing in 1440, and from 
him the Gutenberg-platz derives its name. 

At Mayence you pass over the Rhine by a long 
bridge of boats, and soon reach the free city, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. It stands finely on the right bank 
of the Main, over which a stone bridge of four 
hundred feet long leads to the suburbs called Sach- 
senhausen. The promenades are constructed on the 
foundations of the old city walls, and the whole 
environs are extremely agreeable. The Romer, a 
large town-house, in which formerly the emperors 
were crowned, is a remarkable object, as is also the 
Thum and Taxis Palace, in which the Assembly of 
the Confederation has its sittings. Frankfort has 
annually two celebrated fairs. b 2 
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Afler staying here three days, I went on through 
the loveliest villages and orchards to Hanaa, in Char 
Hesse, and thence through the university towns of 
Giessen and Marhurg; the former belonging to Darm- 
stadt, the latter to Chur Hesse, and so to Hesse- 
Cassel. Between Marburg and Cassel I lost my way, 
and for the first time in my life learned what it was 
to pass the night under God's free heaven. I would 
gladly have remained in the little town of Kirch- 
heim, four stunds (hours) from Marburg, but from 
shortness of eating and lodging money,* was com- 
pelled to walk a part of the way in the darkness. I 
espied a tree, made up to it, took off my knapsack, 
and laid myself upon it; my head tied up in my hand- 
kerchief, that I might not take cold, and my stick held 
fast in my hand. In this manner I soon fell asleep, 
but was some time after awoke by a noise ; I saw 
two persons pass by, who regarded me for a while, 
and then disappeared. I was not again disturbed, but 
I passed the whole night in a half slumber, because 
sleeping in the open air was yet too unpleasant to me. 
I have since then become more accustomed to this 
bivouacking. As the day dawned, I set forward for 
Cassel. In this way was it, that, trying as it was to 
me, I first became a begging character. Ah, yes I it 
cannot be otherwise ; a hand- worker must sometimes 
also be a taking-man; may it now succeed with me, 
who have been such, to write a taking-hook ! 

* Zebr-pfenning and Schlafgeld, money, under these names, 
for daily subsistence and lodging, while the trarelling hand- 
worker finds no employ, given out of the guild- chest. But as 
this is only in certain towns, as here at Marburg, when the 
work falls short, he must beg his way to that point, and often 
sleep out, as our traveller here did.-— Tr. 
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Cassel, the residence of the electoral prince of Hesse, 
IS one of the finest cities that I have seen : it has a 
great number of splendid buildings, amongst which 
the palace of the prince, in the Neustadt, with the 
Great Frederick's Platz, in the midst of which stands the 
statue of the landgraf Frederick II ; the Museum, and 
the Library are the most remarkable. In the centre 
of the beautiful Konig's Platz, which forms an octa- 
gon, there is a stone which has a remarkable echo : 
when you step upon it, it returns the sound seven 
times. A stund * westward lies the Wilhelm's-Hohe, 
— a pleasure-palace at the foot of a wood, with splen- 
did ornamental grounds, and a fine fountain, which 
throws its column of water one hundred and fifty feet 
into the air. I did not see it playing, as it is only 
opened at certain times, at which I was not there. 
On the summit of the hill stands an octagonal build- 
ing : upon the building, a lofly pyramid, and upon the 
pyramid a gigantic copper Hercules, threatening with 
his club. I climbed this dizzy elevation, but I did 
not here imagine that, in years to come, I should 
climb other pyramids, under another and distant 
heaven, — on the banks of the Nile. 

From Cassel I proceeded to Eisenach, on the bor- 
ders of the Thiiringia forest, which belongs to the 
Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. Upon a lofty hill, 
close upon Eisenach, lies the Wartburg, where 
Dr. Martin Luther held himself ten months, under 
the name of Junker George, and began to translate 
the Holy Scriptures: you are shewn his room, and 
on the walls the ink- mark, which is said to have 
been made by his having thrown the inkstand at the 
* Three English miles. 
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devil, whom he believed to persecute him on accoant 
of his sacred labour. A stund from Eisenach, in the 
Thiiringia Forest, lies the beautiful pleasure- palace, 
— WilheWs-Thal. 

In Eisenach I abode six months, and then further 
on my way to Erfurt, which is a Prussian garrison. 
In the cathedral there, the great bell is well worth 
seeing : it weighs two hundred and seventy-five hun- 
dred weight; is fif^en ells in circumference, and 
stands five ells high: it has a terribly far-sounding 
tongue. The inhabitants say that when it is rung at 
Easter, you may hear it to Whitsuntide (Pfingsten), 
Pfingsten being a village some stunds distant from 
Erfurt: this id the only place in Saxony where the 
broad-beans, so much liked by us, are grown and 
eaten : they are called pufi'-beans. 

In the Augustine monastery here I saw the cell 
formerly inhabited by Dr. Martin Luther, as monk. 
In the Vogel garden you have charming walks: 
here I also worked five months. I then laced up 
ray knapsack, and quitted Thuringia, taking my 
way by the romantic Weimar, the residence of the 
Grand Duke, through the lively Saal-thal, adorned 
with vineyards and ruins, through Jena, Camburg, 
Naumburg, Merseburg, Halle, to Wittenberg, to 
which a long wooden bridge leads over the Elbe. 
I knew that Luther and Melanchthon had lived here, 
and saw, in the palace-church, the graves of these 
great men, as well as that of Frederick the Wise. 
In the square, before this church, stands a statue 
of Luther, which was erected at the festival of the 
Reformation, in 1821. The bronze statue rests on 
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a pedestal of granite, which is very costly. It was 
told me that it was proposed to the late king, at the 
time, to adopt a cheaper pedestal, as the money raised 
for the monument would not suffice for expensive 
granite; but the king took that care upon himself, 
and commanded expressly, that granite should be 
employed, as more expressive of the firm character 
of the man. There is a roof of cast-iron over tha 
monument. 

I had soon the fortified walls of this city behind 
me, and strode in the beautiful level highway stoutly 
forward. The country from hence is flat and sandy, 
and the march was monotonous. On both sides of 
the way great wide fields; not a single hill which 
might remind me of mj native district. It is first 
at Potsdam on the Havel that we again meet with 
some swells and hills, which people there are pleased 
to call mountains. Briskly did I pass on from this 
second city of royal residence to the first ; and soon 
did I descry the towers of Berlin. 

How was I amazed at the aspect of this splendid 
city 1 it was the handsomest and the largest which I 
had yet seen. I strode through the Leipzic gate, and 
sought out the herberge.* The next morning I tra- 
versed the streets, and looked about me at all that 
could be seen, as I had resolved to do on my travels. 
Cassel is a fine city, but nothing compared with 
Berlin. Here you find far more life than amongst 
the Hessians. It is especially lively, Unter den Lin- 

* The inn appointed for the handwerks-burscben, or travelling- 
artizans of eacb craft: — (See tbe article on this class of people, in 
my * Germany.*) — Tn. 
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den^ a long and very wide street, planted with a 
double avenue of trees. In the middle is a grand 
promenade ; then, on the one side, a way for riders, 
on the other for carriages, and behind these, in front 
of the loveliest buildings, others for the foot pas- 
sengers. This street, about a quarter of a stund long, 
leads to the Brandenburg gate. This gate has five 
^entrances, of which the central one is appropriated 
exclusively to the royal family; and over it stands 
the goddess of victory, in her car, with four horses 
abreast: this gate is built after the model of the 
Propyleum in Athens, which I have since seen. 
Before the Brandenburg gate lies the Thiei^rten, 
— a wood, with many beautiful walks, through the 
midst of which a noble alley leads to Charlottenburg. 
Amongst the many great squares of Berlin the Lust- 
garten is the largest, and the handsomest : it lies at 
the opposite end of the Unter den Linden ; and is 
surrounded by the most splendid buildings, — the 
Museum, the Royal Palace, etc. In the Wilhelm's 
Platz are the statues of six celebrated Prussian heroes, 
and, in the Opera Platz, stands the beautiful one of 
Bliicher. Of the streets, the Friedrich-strasse is the 
longest. On the long bridge stands the equestrian 
statue of the great elector Frederick William. Berlin 
has many other remarkable objects, which. I cannot 
enter in my volume. Eating and drinking are im- 
portant matters to a traveller, and I must therefore 
observe, that the Berlin cool-blond (white-beer) was 
much to my taste. 

After three days I set my wander-staff farther, and 
passed through Oranienburg, Prenzlau, to Stettin in 
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Pomerania. The Stettin beer I had made acquaint- 
ance with already in Berlin; but the Pomeranian 
roast geese would not fly into my mouth. The way 
from Erfurt had been greats and the purse light. 
Stettin lies on the Oder ; has an important trade and 
maritime commerce with the Baltic, and is a fortress. 
In the Konig's Platz stands a statue of Frederick the 
Great. 

Thence I went to Schwedt on the Oder, and by the 
fortress of Kiistrin, well worthy of inspection, to 
Frankfort on the Oder. Here is a monument to the 
noble Prince Leopold of Brunswick ; and three fairs 
annually. There were now again mountains; and I 
marched over Griinberg, which has vineyards, in- 
deedy but produces a wretched stuff, which however 
is there much drunken : over Lowenberg, Hirschberg, 
to Schmiedeberg, and was now in Silesia. In this 
beautiful mountain-country you ascend from Schmie- 
deberg, the Schneekoppe, the highest peak of the 
Riesengebirge, five thousand feet high. On the 
summit stands a chapel; and the mountain is cele- 
brated for the Saga of Riibezahl — the mountain-spirit, 
which is represented as inhabiting it. Here are also 
baths. Warmbrunn, Landeck, Kudowa, and other 
celebrated watering-places. I passed through many 
towns in these fertile valleys of the Silesian moun- 
tains, of which not a few are well-known fortresses of 
the Seven Years' War. Here also, in a lovely plain, 
lies Schweidnitz : everywhere is busy life, everywhere 
spinning, weaving, bleaching, and trade. One hears 
as many hammers at work as at home in the Mark. I 
saw also countless flocks of sheep on the mountain- 
heights. 
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From Goldberg I arrived at Lanban» in Upper 
Lusatia, in the vale of the Queis. There I remarked 
that as I had marched, the groschens had also marched 
out of my pocket ; so I resolved here once Bgaia to 
make a halt, and for a time to hold a sitting. 

Five months afterwards I was again on my legs. 
It was in February 1827, and savagely cold ; yet I 
strode vigorously forward. I had put on double 
clothing, to defend myself: but I soon found that 
this greatly impeded my motion: scarcely had I 
advanced a few stunds when I sunk exhausted on 
the snow. I raised myself, however^ soon, and 
dragged myself with difficulty to the next village. 
Fortunately this was not far oiF. After taking off, in 
the public-house here, a part of my clothing, I s^in 
wandered on fresh, and in good spirits. At Gbrlitz 
I again issued from Lusatia into Silesia. Here in a 
garden, near Gorlitz, I found an imitation of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. The- distance from 
the old Peter's Church in Gorlitz to this place, is 
exactly the measured distance from the Judgment- 
hall of Pilate to the Holy Sepulchre. 

My way now lay through the fortified town, Gros- 
Glogau, Liegnitz, Schweidnitz, Neisse, Oppeln, to 
Breslau. The Katzbach at Liegnitz was interesting 
to me, because old Bliicher there made the French 
make cat's-leaps. Near it too is the village of Wahl- 
stadt, whence Bliicher received the title of Prince 
of Wahlstadt. Breslau, on the Oder, is the capital 
of Silesia, and next to Berlin the largest city in 
Prussia. As in Frankfort>on-the-Main, so here also, 
on the site of the former fortifications round the 
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city, ^ere some beautiful promenades, with pleasant 
flower-gardens. Over the Oder is a fine large bridge ; 
and, in the Bliicher Platz, a metal statue of that hero. 

I quitted with reluctance the beautiful Silesia ; but 
I would and must advance further; and I set my 
staff forward for Posen. Here again the country is 
flat ; it is the promised land of the Jews. Here one 
meets, principally, with dirty, miserable, little towns 
and- villages: in wretched huts one sees men and 
cattle housed together; but at the same time you 
meet with great estates of the nobles. The Jew 
landlords at the inns, of whom you encounter many, 
make the oddest conceited faces. The capital, Posen, 
which I soon reached, is a right handsome town ; it is 
also a fortress, and lies on the Warthe. 

My way now lay through Bromberg, also a plea- 
sant town : it lies on the Bromberg canal, which was 
cut by Frederick the Great, and unites the Netze 
with the Brahe. The latter river falls into the 
Vistula, the former, through the Warthe, into the 
Oder, so that the Vistula is directly joined to the 
Oder. The walks by the locks of Bromberg are 
extremely pleasant. I remained in Bromberg four- 
teen days; and after a long and laborious march, 
through Thorn, Marienwerder, Marienburg, Elbing, 
I finally reached Konigsberg, the capital of Prussia, 
the greatest of its eastern cities. The country I last 
traversed was fof* the most part flat and sandy ; and 
I encountered, continually, morasses, brooks, and 
lakes: yet there are also very fertile tracts, called 
marsh land, where good com grows. Extremely 
beautiful is that old castle of Marienburg, where 
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formerly the knights of the German order lived, who 
came hither from Jerusalem. 

Konigsberg, stretching wide, with many suburbs, 
lies on the Pregel, which, at the distance of a German 
mile, falls into the Baltic : it flows twice through the 
city, and many bridges are thrown over it. The 
situation of the city is very lovely. I arrived there 
exactly in the month of May; and the many public 
walks and promenades, particularly the beautiful 
gardens in the Kneiphofs island, all in full bloom. 
On the Pregel was a gay throng of vessels, sailing 
up and down ; some from Pillau, some from the 
interior. The larger sea-ships can, however, only 
ascend to Pillau, which stretches itself along the 
sandy promontory. In the Fredericksburg are im- 
mense quantities of goods warehoused. From the 
numberless fine towers of the city one has a vast view 
out to the Baltic. Here is fish in plenty : the inha- 
bitants of the coast eat every day of it, as often as we 
land-folks do of potatoes. On the shore, also, amber 
is gathered. 

Thus, then, had my feet within three years borne 
me from the extremest western point of the Prussian 
territories to the extremest eastern one, on the margin 
of the sea. Earlier I should have regarded this as 
far, far away ; but after I had come so far, I desired 
to go on farther, and to see a foreign country. 
Scarcely had I sojourned three months in Konigs- 
berg, when the plan of travelling through Russia 
zealously occupied myself and two comrades. I was 
unfortunately wanting of a passport for foreign coun- 
tries, mine being made merely for my own; but we 
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contrived to remedy this bj passing by Tapiau 
through old Prussia^ and stealing secretly over the 
Russian-Polish frontier. But, alas, I was soon com- 
pelled to travel alone, for on the second day of my 
journey from Konigsbei^ I was seized with the ague, 
which attacked roe so violently that I could not help 
myself on the way. Under the hottest rays of the 
sun, I fell down, and was shaken and racked to pieces 
by the cold quaking fit. My comrades went on, 
but I remained behind, and dragged myself solitarily 
through the great forests till I at length happily 
reached Warsaw ; here I again met with my fellow 
travellers. I prepared, in Warsaw, to go for some 
time into the hospital, but was refused admittance, on 
the assurance that ague was no sickness, of which 
truly I was not able to convince myself. I was on 
this account obliged to go with my fellows as far as 
Cracow. It was a laborious and difficult journey, of 
two hundred English miles, and all the more diffi- 
cult that our cash was terribly on the decline ; we 
had, however, the good foii;une to meet with another 
companion, tolerably well supplied with money, who 
helped us as long as it lasted. 

The way led through waste country and monstrous 
woods. We were obliged to push on and fight our 
way through a variety of hardships, and had only a 
superfluity of that which one commonly terms hunger. 
One day, when we had already traversed a great 
stretch of country, and were in a dreadful manner 
tormented by this hunger, and we could not obtain 
from our modicum of cash a single morsel of any- 
thing at the public-house, we came by chance to a 
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potatoe field. We made a virtue of necessity, filled 
several pockets with potatoes, and caused them in 
the next public-house to be dressed Polish fashion. 
They were first boiled, and then scattered over with a 
little fried bacon. 

Another time, hunger raged so furiously that we 
did not know what to do. We sought our pockets 
through in vain ; there was not a single hard crust to 
be found in them. At length we came to a water- 
mill. *'Well done !'* said I to my comrades, ** where 
corn is ground, there must be something to eat.'' We 
went to the miller, and stated our condition to him, 
for one of us spoke a little Polish ; we received from 
him at least eight pounds of meal. With the half of 
it we had in the next public-house meal-dumplings 
made ; unfortunately the salt was fot^otten, but hun- 
ger made us devour them. ' Of the second half, we 
had a meal-soup made, to which we did all honour. 
We now fell on a curious scene. Between Warsaw 
and Kunsky we entered a Polish public-house, and 
found there a numerous and singular company. There 
were men and women, girls and children, and all 
were full of wutka, or brandy; some danced, some 
kissed each other, some lay on the benches, some 
under them; even the women with children at the 
breast, lay on the floor. There was stench and snoring 
to a honible degree; and that was a genuine Polish 
inn, as we are accustomed to say in our country- 

We were now on the boundary of Cracow, which 
is a free city. Amongst us there was no passport 
qualified to carry us over the border, for he who is 
not viseed may not enter. But in order to see the 
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city, we avoided the Cossack watch in the night, and 
struck by a side-way into the country. We came into 
a wood, and lost ourselves ; and to add to this, there 
came a tremendous rain, and a dreadful tempest of 
thunder and lightning. There remained nothing for 
us but to continue out in the open air, though it was 
by no means inviting. In the morning the weather 
cleared up, and we soon found the way, which brought 
us upon the high road to Cracow ; but we had not 
advanced many hundred yards, when we saw two 
Cossacks advancing upon us, who demanded our pass- 
ports. My Polish comrade gave to the first who 
reached us, his passport upside down, who^ looked at 
it, and pronounced it good. But then comes the 
second, who could read a little Polish, and declared 
that as we had not had our passports indorsed by the 
Chamber, we must troop back again over the boun- 
dary. My comrade offered him a gulden, but with 
that he was not content, and it was not till he felt two, 
that is, three and fourpence, in his hand, that he 
allowed us to proceed. 

We were glad when we finally reached Cracow ; 
and I the more so, that my ague had not at all abated. 
I was perfectly quailed by it. But it was now neces- 
sary that we should satisfy our creditor, and it was 
not possible to repay our good-natured comrade^ who 
had so faithfully stood by us, without selling the 
clothes from our bodies. One sold a shirt, the second 
a coat, and I a pair of boots and a pair of pantaloons; 
I then announced myself at the hospital. The Her- 
berg's- father,* who understood some German, told 
me however that I must wait some days, as the hos- 
* See article on Hand-workers in Howitt*s Germany. 
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pital was actually crowded. This was bad enough, 
for I had not a single groschen of Polish coin left, 
but, spite of my ague, a terrible appetite. So passed 
three days, during which I received nothing what- 
ever to eat; hunger gnawed at me to that degree, that 
when I saw any one eat, I was ready to tear it from 
his month. I could endure it no longer, and once 
more made my case known to the Herberge*s-father, 
On this he immediately conducted me into an eating* 
house, and gave me an order for- some days' food, 
which was to be defrayed by the tailors' fraternity. 
Thence I entered the hospital. Here I lay a fort- 
night, wh^n the ague fever began to abate, and I 
was so happy as to be able to quit the hospital. I 
obtained with a master work for a few days, and 
when I had thus earned some money, I resolved to 
pursue my journey through Olmiitz to Vienna, in south 
Germany; but to my great chagrin, the police ordered 
me back to Prussia, and the Prussian Consul im- 
mediately back to my native district, since my Prus- 
sian inland passport was already some weeks out of 
date. My further travel was thus cut short, and I 
was compelled to return. 

In the first Prussian town, Pless, I received a fresh 
passport for a month, which confined me to the direct 
road towards Werdohl, in my native district. I there- 
fore took my way through Ratibor, Neisse, Hirsch- 
berg in Silesia, and came once more to Lauban, 
My health was far from restored; I found myself 
too unwell to proceed, and remained some days. I 
was obliged to leave my knapsack behind for my 
debt, but I assured the Herberg's-father that, from the 
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first town where I received work, I would send and 
loose it. 

Light and without burden, I travelled on with my 
Berlin trunk, a bundle containing my linen, again 
through Oorlitz in Lusatia to Liebenwerda, without 
obtaining any employment. A stund beyond the 
latter town I entered a village, and wished to stay 
the night at a public-house. The landlord demanded 
my passport; which, valid only for a month, was 
unluckily already ten days out of date. The silly 
Wendish landlord looked at me suspiciously, and 
pronounced me to be a vagabond. I explained to 
him, that I was willing to go to Torgau, and to 
fetch thence a fresh passport, but the stupid fellow 
would hear nothing; he called in the village justice, 
who declared that I must the next morning be taken 
back to Liebenwerda. The house became crowded 
with people, who surrounded me with inquisitive 
looks; some pitied me, some regarded me as a male- 
factor. My blood boiled with indignation, but what 
could I do? the landlord had my passport In his 
possession. The next morning I was actually com- 
pelled to go back to Liebenwerda to the Landrath. 
Here I had the satisfaction to see mine host receive 
a hearty reproof, as I was declared to have my proper 
documents in my possession. I obtained a new pass- 
port for three quarters of a year for Magdeburg. 

I now wandered on towards the Prussian garrison 
town Torgau, where I halted three weeks> and gained 
some fresh travel-money. It was a wild place, and 
the woods around abounded with wild boars. I went 
back thence through Eilenburg to Leipsic. Here I w as 
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met at the gate with a fatal joke, I ought by the law to 
be able to shew three dollars, and had only one dollar 
eight groschen. The police conducted me from one 
gate to the other, and dismissed me without allowing 
me once to approach the herberge, or to inquire for 
work. I went on, and passed over the great battle- 
field betwixt Leipsic and Liitzen. At the latter place 
was marked, by a massy wayside stone on a mound of 
earthy planted around with poplars, the spot where 
Gustayus Adolphus fell in 1632, I was told in Liitzen 
that the poplars were planted by the yet living de- 
throned king of Sweden, as he once passed on this way. 
With mile-boots I then hastened through Weissenfels, 
Naumburg, to Thiiringia, Weimar, and Erfurt. In 
the last of these towns I made a five- weeks' stay, and 
then pursued my route through Miilhausen to Cassel, 
and onward to Wetzlar and Weilburg, in Nassau; 
thence again to Coblentz, and down the banks of the 
Rhine to Crefeld. I then passed over to Diisseldorf, 
and in two days reached Iserlobn. 

This was my first passage through Germany. After 
four years of very unsettled and restless wander-life, 
I stood again, poor and ragged, only at some hours 
distance from my native place, Werdohl. To return 
thither in such a condition I could not bring myself 
to endure. I had seen a little of the world. Not 
without want and discomfort had I cast the learning- 
years of travel behind me, but the longing for this 
free, wandering existence was not quenched in me. 
I took courage, and in a few days turned again my 
back on Iserlohn. 
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CHAPTER II. 

2IGZAG TRAVERSINOa OF GERMANY. 

It was the end of February 1828, as I strode stoutly 
on through the Westphalian gate, and taking the route 
of Lippstadt, Bielefeld, and Pr. Minden, marched 
direct for Hanover. My clothes were thin, the wind 
cold, and I was compelled to warm myself by brisk 
walking. I had soon the Harz before me, and reached 
Brunswick. This city lies in a beautiful plain, north 
of the Harz, through which flows the clear Oker; it 
is an important town for trade, has much handicraft 
business, and three celebrated annual fairs. They brew 
here an excellent beer called Mumme, from Christian 
Mumme, who first introduced it in 1494. The Bruns- 
wick sausages are also celebrated, but they were all 
one to me, for I was able to buy none. 

T left the noble Hartz mountains, over which the 
snow-white, bald summit of the Blocksberg towered, 
lying on my right as I passed from the Brunswick 
territory into the Prussian towards Halberstadt. 
Thence I passed through Eisleben, where I saw the 
house in which Dr. Martin Luther was born in 1483, 
and Langensalza, the third time to Erfurt. In a few 
days I had crossed on my way the territories of many 
rulers. 

My condition was not the most agreeable, as in 

c2 
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the month of March I arrived in Erfurt. It was 
with me^ as it goes in a certain German song : — 

Both shoe and hose were sorely torn, 

And through the trousers blew the wind, etc. 

With me, however, it blew through both coat and 
hat. I had lost the soles from my boots, and had 
not taken my shirt from my back for ten weeks.' 
Formerly I possessed a Berlin trunk (a bundle), but 
now I possessed nothing at ^11, and you might kill 
me, but not extract one farthing from me : in short 
it was a misery to see me. 

I was lucky enough, however, to obtain work with ' 
my old master ; where I soon saved something ; and 
was soon able to dothe myself anew. Here I was 
obliged to present myself for the conscription, but 
was excepted on account of my small growth, and 
remained for the future free from military claim. I 
received at the same time a passport for other states, 
and, with this in my possession, I set out again, 
highly delighted, on my travels, on the 1st of Oc- 
tober 1828. I again set out for South Germany. 
With my new knapsack on my back, and in my new 
clothes, I felt myself now for the first time, for a long 
while, right comfortable, as I marched on through 
Weimar to Jena. One passes there over the battle- 
field where, in 1806, the French defeated the Prus* 
sians. The wood winds by degrees from the height, 
down into the deep valley of the Saal, in which Jena 
lies. I saw on the river many floats of timber pass 
by, on their way from the Fichtel mountains : thither- 
wards I also directed my steps, I soon penetrated 
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into Bavaria, and traversed it with quick steps from 
north to south. I passed through Sehleiz and Hof, 
on the Saaly through Baireuth and Nuremberg. In 
Nuremberg the well-known articles are manufactured 
with which the Christ-child rejoices the children 
throughout all Germany^ whose parents have money 
to purchase them. In the churchyard of St. John's 
church is the tomb of the celebrated painter Albrecht 
Diirer, as well as that of the no less celebrated poet, 
Hans Sachs, who was by trade a shoemaker. Here 
are many fine churches, and in that of St. Sebald 
stands a brazen crucifix, of 1878 pounds weight. The 
Pegnitz flows through the city. 

I next came to Regensburg, and saw for the first 
time the Danube; over which a very old strong 
bridge, of fifteen arches, is carried. In the river lie 
two islands here — Upper and Lower Donauwerth. 
Passau also lies on this stream, into which the Inn 
and the IIz here flow: it has a beautiful situation, 
and beautiful maidens. 

In the Inn some gold is washed, and in the Ilz 
pearl-fishing is pursued. From Passau I made a pil- 
griniage to the Izar, which led me to Landshut, a 
town with probably thejioftiest tower in Germany, and- 
thence onward to the capital, city of Munich. It is 
the most beautiful* city in all Bavaria, and has many 
palapes. I' visited the church of " Our dear Lady :" 
it is three hundred ^nd thirty-six feet long, has two 
towers, and beautifully painted windows. Remarkable 
in this church is the monument of the builder, namely 
his foot-print, in which when any one stands, he cannot 
see a single window in the whole church. 
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Here nearly the whole population is Catholic. It 
was exactly at Allhallows that I was therci and this high 
festival was celehrated with great state. All flocked 
to the graves of the deceased ; and the beautiful walks 
in the Todten- Acker, or Field of the Dead, which are 
only open on this day, were filled with pious mourners. 
I saw the whole royal court there; and the place, as 
evening approached, the graves being lighted up with 
thousands of lamps, looked especially attractive. The 
next day there was a runner to be seen, who in sixty 
minutes ran a German mile and back again (upwards 
of nine English miles), and also ran backwards; would 
that I could but do as much ! 

I quitted Munich in December 1828, and also Ba- 
varia, and already stood in the presence of the Alps, 
whose snow-covered heads I had seen in the distance 
in Munich, as I advanced towards Salzburg in Austria. 
This city lies surrounded by a mighty and precipitous 
wall of mountains. One city-gate is eut through the 
rock. A winding path also cut in the rock leads up 
to the Capuziner Berg, on which the seven stations of 
Christ's sufferings are marked. At every one of these 
the Catholic must pay his devotions. On the summit 
of the mountain is a Capuchin conrent, from which 
we enjoy a splendid view over the country. In Salz- 
burg, there is also a cathedral worth seeing, with 
chimes, and the palace of the archbishop in the cathe- 
dral square, with a beautiful fountain. The country 
around is glorious. A stund from the city lies the 
pleasure palace Hellabron, with celebrated water- 
works. In the vicinity, on the Salza, lies Hallein, 
with extraordinary saline springs. In the Diirrenberg 
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is a monstrous stratnin of rock-salt. In the neigh* 
bourhood lies GoUing. After I had wandered thence 
a short hour's walk to the right, up the mountain 
by a side-path, I found some wooden steps, which 
led down again to a singular spectacle of nature. 
Here the Salza flows under-ground, through great 
caverns of the Salzberg. The arches are partly cut 
through, and from above one sees through openings the 
Salza flowing below in awful depths, and passes over 
it as by a salt bridge. On the other side we see again 
wooden steps, and ascending these, we arrive finally in 
the open air on the highway, which leads still through 
the rocks to Werven. West from GoUing on a wild 
mountain, a stream starts from the rock, and having 
a double fall, dashes down the mountain with a re- 
sounding fury. I was told that this waterfall is still 
higher than the Rhine-fall at Schaffhausen, but is not 
so broad and powerful. Not far off lies also, in the 
midst of these awful mountains, Bad Gastein. Thence 
I went on to Mittersill, and found on the way plenty 
of climbing and descending : thus I came to the so- 
called Thurra, to which our Remelshagen by Werdohl 
is a mere mole-hill. You have here six miles to 
climb ; on the top stands an inn, of which yon can 
make good use, if you have the cash. 

I came now into the Tyrol, in the Alp country, 
which is at the same time a real snow country : and in 
it to Innspruck, which is inclosed by wild mountains. 
It lies on the Inn. Here I saw in the Hof-kirche 
a beautiful monument of the Emperor Maximilian, 
with many statues of bronze. Here also is a marble 
statue of Andreas Hofer, the Tyrolean hero, who was 
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shot bj Napoleon } also a silver chapel. In the col- 
legiate chapel you are shewn the altar where the Em- 
peror Fi*ancis I. fell dead in the arms of his son Joseph 
in 1765. Remarkable is the golden roof on a comer 
of the Hof-kammer, built by the Duke Frederick I. 
Near is the Martin's- Wand, where the Emperor Maxi- 
milian descended in the chase of the chamois. A fine 
bridge leads over the Inn. 

In Tyrol I did not look farther round me, but went 
back into Bayaria, and came to Kempten. The Lech, 
which springs in the Alps, accompanied me thence 
to Augsburg, which lies on a fine plain by this 
river. It has plenty of old buildings, churches^ and 
fountains. In the midst of the city lies the great 
Rathhaus; I have seen none finer. Here in 1530, 
on the 25th of June, the Protestants delivered to the 
Emperor and to the realm their Confession of Faith — 
the Augsburg Confession. Before the Goppinger Gate 
are charming public walks. 

But I soon passed through Donauwerth and Gemiind 
out of Bavaria into Swabia,,and reached Stuttgart, south 
of the Neckar, the residence of the King of Wiirtem- 
berg. It lies charminp;ly in the midst of vineyards. 
Thence I proceeded by Ludwigsburg, farther down the 
Neckar to Carlsruhe, the capital of the Grand-Duchy 
of Baden, a German mile from the Rhine. The city 
is handsomely built in a half-circle : from all the nine 
streets, the Palace, which lies at one end of the city, 
being visible. There is a pyramid in the city where 
the Markgraf Carl found his Ruhe (rest, whence the 
name of the place), as he retired from his former 
residence, Durlach, with which he was dissatisfied. 
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My rest 'was not h€f)*e. I went on^ and came to 
Heidelberg on the Neckar. The Schwetzinger Gar- 
dens, of which I had heard in Carlsruhe, I left lying 
on my left hand. The intense cold and the snow did 
not allow me to enter them. In Heidelberg I saw 
many stadents, and the great ton, which holds two 
hundred and fifty tuns of wine. 

Once more I struck into Bavaria, and hastened to 
Wiirzburgy for spite of its being the south, if was 
killing cold, and I must blow for ever my fingers. 
The city is surrounded by vineyards — the grapes it 
was not my lack to see ; but there lives here a cheerful, 
joyous people, who appear to drink of their native 
wine, more than I was able to come at. I was fain to 
satisfy myself with a glass of Bavarian beer, and with 
which a man may very well content himself. 

I had now traversed Bavaria, passed into Austria, 
Salzburg, and the Tyrol, into Wiirtemberg and Baden, 
and seen in the distance the Yogesen; — I had not 
much time to stay, for the world is great — I must go 
on ! But in the next place, I made again a retrograde 
movement, diverged from Franconia into Saxony, and 
came to Coburg, in the Thiiringian forest. Coburg 
has a residentary castle for the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. In this part of the country we find many 
marble-mills ; and amongst other things I saw here how 
marbles are ground for children. I came then again to 
the banks of the Saal at Saalfeld in Meiningen^ where 
are many smelting-houses, and thence into another 
sundered little country of these little princedoms ; to 
Gera in Elster-Thal. A little before we arrived at 
Gera^ I and a travelling comrade entered a small inn ; 
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it was horribly cold, and our teeth chattered in our 
heads with that and the addition of hanger, for we had 
had nothing warm for three days. We considered in 
the herberge, how we were to raise anything. I pro- 
posed to my comrade for him to buy some pork with 
the few pence he had left, and I would procure some 
potatoes. We ourselves knew how to prepare them 
when we once had them. When I came back with 
my potatoes, my fingers were quite frozen, as I had 
no gloves. I did not know what to do ; but the her- 
berge's-raother advised me as quickly as possible to 
strike one hand over the other. After a time, T began 
to perceive a tingling, and by degrees life returned 
into the fingers. Without this quick remedy I should 
speedily have lost my fingers. 

From Gera we marched on to Altenburg, which lies 
on a couple of hills. Before it, on a naked rock in 
the plain, lies the old ducal castle. The curious cos- 
tume of the peasantry here pleased us. The men wore 
all white pantaloons, a short black waistcoat with 
red braces, and a long white coat, braided with 
black, and on the head a round little hat. The cos- 
tume of the women consisted of a short, very thick 
petticoat, mostly red, which only just covered the 
knees, and a gay-coloured spencer. The unmarried 
girls had the hair so platted together on the head that 
it stood like a round tower, round which was bound a 
broad jibbon with a large stiff bow. 

At Zeiz on the Elster, I came again into Prussia, 
and on account of my failing feet was obliged to remain 
there till spring. In the Tyrol my boots had wounded 
me, and the cold had greatly aggravated the injury, so 
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that at length I was in a wretched state, and totally un- 
able to proceed. I was laid up long with this, which 
was a great trial to me, as I was thus compelled to abstain 
from my beloved travelling. I was obliged to remain 
sitting three months, by which time my purse as well 
as my feet, was greatly recruited. In the early spring, 
that is in April 1829, I packed my knapsack, and 
betook myself with renewed feet, once more to my 
wandering, advancing through Saxony Proper, and 
drew near the Erzgebirge. I passed through Chemnitz 
to Schwartzenberg, and in the village of Rittersgriin 
encountered again a comrade, who had once made the 
journey with me from Schwelm to Neuwied at common 
cost. It gave me great joy once more to see the face 
of an acquaintance. This young man had made his 
Wanderschaft, and settled down here in his native 
place, and I found with him a good reception. My 
three days' abode there did me much good. 

I now marched on still more rapidly, as fast indeed 
as the heavy roads through the Saxon mountains and 
their towns would permit. This is a* busy, manufac- 
turing district. You meet lace-weaving, ribbon and 
yarn making; here and there too, it must be allowed, a 
little town where the grass grows in the streets. Soon 
afterwards I passed over the Bohemian frontier, and 
found myself in lovely Carlsbad. From Carlsbad I 
walked on through many Bohemian villages, whose 
names in the Bohemian language are so singular that 
I was not able either to pronounce or to write them 
down — therefore they are Bohemian villages to me, 
and nothing more, as far as Prague. The view of this 
city, with its hundred towers and palaces, astonished 
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me greatly as I strode down towards it from the White 
Hill. 

Before I proceed further^ I say something of this 
beautiful city, the most splendid I had seen since I 
left Berlin. It lies in a wide mountain basin on the 
Moldau, over which lies a bridge such as I have never 
seen besides in all my travels. It has sixteen wide 
arches^ and on each side are broad footpaths. Every 
foot passenger must take the footpath to his rights so 
that none may clash with others. It is adorned with 
very many large stone statues of saints^ amongst which, 
that of St. John Nepomuck is of metal, and the finest. 
This saint is honoured throughout all Bohemia, and 
you find his image on every bridge. He was the father 
confessor of a queen, and it is said that, because he 
would not reveal to the jealous king her husband, her 
confession, he was plunged from the bridge, bound 
hand and foot, into the river. There is also a crucifix 
on the bridge. It was made at the cost of a Jew, who 
because he had blasphemed the Crucified, was con- 
demned to death; he escaped, however, the punish- 
ment by ofiering himself to set up this crucifix at his 
own expense. 

On the slope of the White Hill stands the Imperial 
Palace. It consists of two great quadrangles with 
wide courts, a long side wing; and has probably four 
hundred rooms. I was shewn the place where for- 
merly the Imperial councillors were thrown out of the 
windows, but luckily remained unhurt, because they 
fell on a dunghill. This was the commencement of 
the Thirty Years' War. Here are also the splendid 
cathedral, and many palaces, amongst which distin- 
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guish themselves^ that of the Archbishop, and one 
which was built by Wallenstein. In the cathedral is 
the silver sarcophagus of St. Nepomack, over which 
hover eight silver angels. The gardens of the Imperial 
castle and many palaces are very beautiful, and are 
open to every man. There are in Prague a vast number 
of Hebrews. Their chief quarter is the Trodel-Market, 
which they call the Trandel Market. If any one 
wishes to see filthy ragamuffins and to smell a sicken- 
ing stench, let him visit this quarter of the city. 

We hear in Bohemia much music. Almost every 
Bohemian is a musician, and plays an instrument, 
which are indeed used in the schools. Begging here 
is most honorably at home, and is practised with a day- 
labour industry. In all doorways of churches and 
palaces, one sees troops of ragged beggars. 

In Prague, I received a new Wander-book, and 
then broke away towards the Moravian mountains, 
called the Hochgebirge. I wandered through Collin 
on the Elbe, where Frederick the Great was defeated, 
and quitted Bohemia, descending from the mountains 
through the high cold Iglau to Znaym in Moravia; 
and arrived at Vienna, the capital of Austria, on the 
Danube, into which the Wien here flows. So came I, 
after many to and fro movements, a year and half later 
than I had proposed, and not as I then intended from 
Silesia, but from the other side, out of Bohemia, into 
the Imperial city. I had, in fact, seen so many fine 
cities that I had grown accustomed to it. But Vienna 
exceeded all. As the song says — 

Es gibt nur ein Kaiser stadt, 
£s gibt Dur ein Wien. 
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" There is but one Imperial city, — there is but one 
Vienna.*' Its streets are narrow ; its squares small ; 
but its houses are lofty, mostly four and five, yes pro- 
bably seven, stories high, and there are amongst them 
splendid buildings and palaces. The environs are 
unique. It requires some weeks to traverse the city 
and its noble suburbs. It was the month of July, and 
as the streets are mostly paved with limestone, I had 
no little to endure from dust. 

I visited first the Joseph's Platz, near the Imperial 
Palace, in which stands a yery splendid equestrian 
statue of the Emperor Joseph. Near it is tlie largest 
square in Vienna, called the Parade Platz, with a tre- 
mendous wide gate of five entrances. I then saw the 
great Imperial Palace, in which is a fine cabinet of 
natural history and a cabinet of coins. Immediately 
on this immense building abut many other palaces, and 
the beautiful theatre at the Karnthner Gate, above 
which, on the old walls, is now the grand Viennese 
promenade. 

The remarkable objects in the city and Imperial 
arsenals are incalculably numerous. Here you find a 
vast assemblage of weapons, particularly arms and 
armour^ of the Romans and ancient Germans, with 
which the walls are tastefully ornamented; many 
Turkish weapons and fire-arms, taken in the Turkish 
wars; and also the head of the Grand Vizier, who 
besieged the city in 1683, and the helmet of Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

In Vienna live great numbers of the nobility and 
ambassadors in proud palaces, and one sees numerous 
splendid equipages. The finest church is the old 
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Stephan's Kirche. You ascend bj seven hundred 
and fifty-three steps the fearfully high tower, from 
which you can overlook the great city in its full ex- 
tent, with its wonderfully beautiful environs, the wide, 
glorious vale of the Danube, and many islands in its 
stream. Here is also an immensely great bell, much 
larger than the one in Erfurt ; the clapper of which 
alone weighs three hundred weight. 

Between the proper city, and the two-and-thirty 
Vorstadte, or suburbs, which are probably five times 
the extent of the city itself^ is a very wide space, 
planted with trees in fine avenues, called the Glacis, 
which is much frequented as a promenade by the in- 
habitants. The Yorstadte are in general much more 
handsomely built than the city, and have wider streets, 
especially the Yorstadt Leopold, which lies on an island 
of the Danube, and is reached by a fine bridge. On 
this island lie also the two chief pleasure-resorts of 
the Viennese, the Augarten and the Prater. 

The Augarten is a park with fine avenues of trees 
and walks, flower gardens and wild wildernesses — a 
mile and a half in circumference. The Prater is the 
grand place of riding and diversion of the gay and 
pleasure-loving Viennese. It is a great, wide-stretch- 
ing park, with many avenues, walks, lawns, and 
wildernesses. Towards the city it abounds with 
houses of diversion. Here are smoking-houses, tap- 
houses, restaurateurs, eating-houses, where you may 
eat, drink, and make merry in all sorts of ways. 
Great roundabouts, little puppet-theatres, a circus 
where English riders act, and all kinds of booths with 
games of chande, and mountebanks, etc. etc. • In the 
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more distaiit part, are moor, wood^ and wilderness. 
Here you find whole troops of fallow and red deer, 
which run freely about and come up to yon quite 
familiarly. In the summer, especially on Sunday 
afternoon, you find here a motley throng of carriages, 
riders and walkers, out of the whole Viennese popula- 
tion, so that you can scarcely move for swarming 
humanity. You see the most striking contrasts of 
men from foreign countries, as everywhere in Vienna : 
Turks, in their national costume; Greeks, Spanish 
Jews, Hungarians, whom you recognise by a sort 
of hussar uniform, and especially by their moustaches, 
which they all wear; Italians, who deal in cheese, etc. 
Everywhere you hear music, — hand-organs, military 
music, harps, etc. The Prater, therefore, is the 
favourite resort of the population, and the Viennese 
in a foreign land thinks of it with a fond recollection; 

The Viennese are a gay, pleasure-loving people, 
who seek nothing so gladly as diversion, and are full 
of wit and humour. The vegetable-women in the 
streets are fine mistresses of the tongue, and understand 
mightily to scold in the most impressive terms. There 
lies something comic in their very language. They 
say ** ich hob," instead of ** ich habe." Feet they 
call **haxen," and hands **pratzen;*' the nose is 
''schmecker" (taster), the eyes '*kluren," the mouth 
** fresse" (the devourer), the head " schedel" (skull), 
instead of " kopf." " Holter and Meinetwegen" are 
great phrases with them. 

Vienna has'fine theatres. In the Karnthner theatre 
I saw a play, «* the Wood by Hermannstadt;" I have 
seen the scene itself since in Siebenburgen. 
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Living in Vienna is good and cheap. I have 
oflen entertained myself most excellently with its 
wine, beer, roast meat, and the little Vienna sausages 
which are strewn with horse-radish. 

A stund from Vienna lies the Imperial summer 
and pleasure-palace — Schonbrunn, where there is a 
noble botanic garden. In the yicinity are many 
other splendid castles, country-houses, gardens and 
public walks. The Emperor Francis and the young 
Napoleon I could not obtain a sight of. In three 
months I quitted Vienna and Austria at the same time. 

I was impelled still further — to the East. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WAKDBRINO THROUGH HUNG ART. 

And thus I quitted that beloved German fatherland 
which during five years I had traversed in various 
directionSi and now took with a joyous heart the road 
towards Hungary. My travelling companion had 
accompanied me through my late wanderings, and 
was now willing to proceed with me towards Lower 
Hungary, as far as Semlin on the Turkish frontier. 
But alas! he soon lost courage. 

We were not far from Pressburg, when at once we 
heard in the distance, a singing, shouting, and halloo- 
ing, which continually drew nearer. Presently we met 
four wagons, in which a brown company of gipsies 
were seated. It was a curious sight. There sate men 
and women, girls and boys, all dark as half-negroes, in 
ragged array, with long shining hair, smeared after the 
Hungarian fashion with lard. We gazed at them with 
astonishment. Scarcely had the merry company passed 
us, when a wagon halted. The little, starved, and 
skeleton horse, of which you might count every rib, 
could no longer continue the gallop. He stood still, 
and could not be moved from the spot. They did 
not stand long considering, but took a piece of wood 
from the wagon, and belaboured the wretched beast 
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till it fell dead in the harness. The dingy company 
were now obliged to pursue their journey on foot; 
but the loss was not great, and night would see them 
in possession of another hack ; for the gipsies under- 
stand very well how to set about horse-stealing, for 
thieving is properly their profession. This people 
have in this country their peculiar seat. They are 
scattered throughout all Hungary, Siebenburgen, 
Wallachia, and Turkey, and we afterwards encoun- 
tered them very often. 

There are also amongst the gipsies handworkers, 
but only in iron; smiths, who make nails, horse- 
shoes, and snuffers. The greater portion of them, 
however, consists of wandering vagabonds, who 
practise robbery, theft, and fortane-telling. There 
are too amongst them many musicians who play on 
all sorts of instruments, but seldom from notes, — 
although they steal by the notes. Tbe musicians 
and smiths in all the villages are gipsies. For a 
glass of palinhay or brandy, they will do almost any 
thing. Boys and girls go about till twelve years 
old almost entirely naked. Others, clad in rags, 
swarming with vermin of every species. If you 
encounter them on the way, all run and beset you 
with begging most importunately. Women and girls 
set aside all shame, and are the most teazing of all 
the crew, Tbe gipsies neither sow nor reap, and yet 
the Heavenly Father feeds them ; like the birds of the 
air, they take and eat what they find on the roads. 
I even saw them eat dead fowls and geese which they 
dragged from the dunghills, and hardly plucking 
them, devoured them raw, or only a little warmed 
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over the fire. The women carry the children ahout 
on the back till they can run. They work, dance, 
and run with this burden ; the children making au 
outcry only when they are hungry. 

My comrade, at the sight of this noble band, lost 
all courage to travel further into Hungary. He 
declared, that if such people as these were living 
everywhere in Hungary, he would rather retreat at 
once. I was obliged to argue stoutly with him, to 
induce him to proceed only as far as Pesth and Ofen. 

And yet was it somewhat dull and depressing to 
myself, that I must thus wander alone with my faith- 
ful stick and knapsack into this unknown country. 
In my youth I had heard of Hungary, as of a country 
that lay as it were under the world. No longer in 
Germany, but amidst strange and singular people, 
whose language I did not understand, I strode for- 
ward, hoping for the best. But my old desires and 
old courage triumphed. The stranger that men and 
countries were to me, the more curious was I to gaze 
around me. It was a beautiful and a blessed land 
that lay before me ; many of my companions on my 
travels, and in the Herbergs, had said so much of it to 
me. Therefore, forward! 

When one has wandered some days eastward through 
fruitful cornfields, vineyards, etc., one then arrives at 
Pressburg, the first large Hungarian city on the left 
bank of the Danube. Here we obtained good Hun- 
garian wine, which inspired us with some courage 
again ; we saw that we niight live very well here; and 
on the Castle-hill here went all right merrily. 
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There are in this city scarcely any but Germans, 
and the German is principally spoken ; in the suburbs 
only you meet with the Slawaken, or Sclavonian race. 
In Pressburg the Hungarian monarchs were formerly 
crowned. The cathedral in which this took place is 
a beautiful building. The Slawaken live in little, 
miserable, one-storied huts. 

After a few days, we stood delighted on the beautiful 
bridge of boats on the Danube, awaiting the sailing of 
a vessel for Pesth and Ofen. We could now try the 
water. We had earned so much money in Vienna, 
that we too for once could venture on a voyage, though 
truly the best places were not awarded to us ; we had 
only a standing. Soon the anchors were weighed, 
and we glid rapidly down the highway of water. On 
both sides were noble shores, vineyards, fields, and 
meadows. I thought to myself how many drinks of 
water the mighty stream must have taken from Re- 
gensburg, where I first saw it, to this place. It 
divides here into two great arras, and only again 
reunites after a course of sixty miles. We sailed past 
Comom and Gran, which lay on our left hand, and 
landed shortly afterwards in Pesth and Ofen, which 
are the two most important cities in Hungary. At 
Pesth we disembarked on the left bank of the Danube ; 
on the right bank opposite, lies Ofen, and a very long 
bridge of boats unites the two cities. 

We passed over to Ofen, and found ourselves at 
home, as it is pnncipally inhabited by Germans. The 
Germans abound generally in the cities, while the 
Sclavonic population live more in the country and the 
villages around. But in Ofen and Raitzen, pro- 
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nounced Hahzen, and in Old-Ofen dwell many Jews, 
a people indeed that you find all over the world. 

The Hungarians call this city Buda, and in it resides 
the Archduke, Viceroy or Palatinate of Hungary. Its 
situation and environs are extremely pleasant, espe- 
cially the Schwahenberg (Hill of the Suabians), on 
which the Germans stood and defended themselves 
gallantly in the Turkish war, though it was of no avail. 
The city became and remained Turkish for more than 
a hundred years. On the Blocksberg stands an ob- 
servatory. The upper part of the city lies on the hill 
and is fortified. At the foot of the hill lies the rest of 
the city, partly along the shore. I saw here many 
remarkable buildings, which I pass over, that I may 
not weary the reader with all the palaces and houses 
that he yet cannot see on the paper. In and about the 
city are several celebrated mineral baths, which are 
very hot. The Bridge, Raitzen, and King's Baths> 
are sulphur baths ; the Emperor's Bath is chalybeate. 
I here, too, washed away the dust of travel, as the 
charges for bathing are very reasonable. There grows 
at Ofen a good red wine, which is also cheap, — ^this 
mineral bath neither did I despise. 

At Ofen my German comrade quitted me ; and I 
set out alone on my journey into Lower Hungary, 
along the left bank of the Danube. The more I ap- 
proached the Lower Danube, the more the German lan- 
guage disappeared, and I found myself in the midst 
of a Babel tongue, derived from the most manifold mix- 
ture of strange people. The proper Hungarians, who 
are a fine and vigorous race of men, are not numerous 
here. They wear a sort of Hussar costume, and there 
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is amongst them a large body of great and wealthy 
nobles and gentry ; but the principal inhabitants are 
Sclavonians, who are generally rude and uneducated, 
and oppressed by the higher classes. They are Slawak- 
ians^ Kroatians^ WallachianSy and Raitzen. Scattered 
amongst them live Jews^ Gipsies^ and Germans. The 
Sclavonians are lazy, and do not much affect work ; 
yet there is no need for them to starve, for the country 
is a splendid one, and abounding with all sorts of corn, 
wine, etc, ; and they live, eat, and drink altogether better 
than the poor with us. The luxuriant soil is, alas ! but 
wretchedly cultivated. The Germans however chiefly 
follow agriculture^ and are as much regarded as the 
Hungarians themselves. 

I had a long and little populated stretch of country 
to pass through, from Ofen down to Fiinfkirchen; 
but on the way I fell in with many dear German 
country-people, for the most part Swabians, who 
many years ago emigrated from the kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg, and are colonized to such an extent 
here that the country is called the Swabian Turkey. 
The name Fiinfkirchen, is derived from the five 
churches belonging to the cathedral. In the city 
itself live Hungarians and Germans together; but in 
the suburbs many Kroatians, a small nation, in which 
there is not much dependence to be placed. 

I had now traversed Hungary Proper, and arrived 
in Sclavonia, which, however, is reckoned part of 
Hungary, and belongs to Austria. The first city 
that I reached was Esseg, which is at the same time 
the capital of the province, and a garrison. The 
Drau here flows past it into the Danube. 
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Sclavonia is inhabited chiefly by Raitzen, or Illy- 
rians, as they are also called, and especially by 
Shokatzen; yet you find in the cities still a few 
Germans. 

I now directed my course again towards the Danube, 
and crossed it at Bukowa. I then advanced along the 
left bank to Neusatz, a tolerably important town, where 
all sorts of people live promiscuously — Raitzen etc., 
but few Germans. Here begins the strip of country 
which is called the military frontier, and which forms 
the southern boundary of Hungary, separating it from 
Turkey. This part of it belongs to Sclavonia. 

If you pass over the bridge of boats, you come to 
the opposite- lying strong fortification of Peterwardein 
on the right bank of the Danube. In the suburbs and 
farm-houses here, numerous Germans are colonized* I 
proceeded further along this border without staying, 
through Carlowitz, whose half-red wine is celebrated 
under the name of Schiller, to Semlin. This city lies 
on a triangular point of land, just where the river Sau, 
which forms the boundary as far as Belgrade between 
Hungary and Turkey is swallowed by the Danube. 
You have a splendid and astonishing view when you 
look from Semlin into the adjoining region of Turkey, 
as far as the renowned fortress Belgrade, and see the 
many slim and lofty towers on the Turkish mosques 
lift themselves into the air. The country in the 
background towards Turkey is beautiful, woody, and 
mountainous. It is remarkable for the battles which 
took place in the war between the Turks and Germans 
under Prince Eugenius. 
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^ Prince Eugene, that noble captainf 

For the Emperor fain would back win 

Town and fortress of Belgrade ; 
And that they at once might do it. 
And the army all rush to it. 

Caused he that a bridge be made. 

At Semlio, the fortifications are yet to be seen which 
Prince Eugene caused to be thrown ap. The city is a 
chief emporium of the trade between Vienna and Con- 
stantinople. The inhabitants are chiefly Raitzen, with 
here and there some Germans. 

I had now reached that goal, at which I in the 
first place aimed. I now advanced somewhat further. 
When I had descended the Danube about twelve 
miles, and come quite near to Belgrade, we entered 
the river Temes, which falls into the Danube on 
the other side. Here our boat was drawn up the 
powerful stream as far as Pancsowa. In this city I 
arrived in the month of August 1829. It lies on the 
Hungarian military frontier. Here I made a halt. 
After a long moving to and fro, I struck into settled 
quarters for a season, and occupied myself in my 
trade. I was charmed with this agreeable country. 
Here it was mild and fruitful; every thing was in 
abundance; wine in plenty. The mode of living was 
good; the wages for labour high. Pancsowa itself 
lies in a plain about three-quarters of an hour from 
the left bank of the Danube, in the midst of extensive 
vineyards. It is a city of the ordinary middle class. 
The inhabitants are rude. I stuck close, as every- 
where else, to the Germans. These are distinguished 
for their better and more civilised life, their industry 
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and perseverance. At the same time they form but 
the smaller portion of the inhabitants; perhaps, in- 
cluding the Hungarians, one-third of the population. 
The greater part of them are Raitzen or Illyrians. 
This family of the Sclavonians is very widely dispersed, 
particularly in Servia, lying on the opposite bank of 
the Danube. They are, too, less poor than other tribes 
of the Sclavonian race, but uneducated, rude, sensual, 
and superstitious. They are receivers and dealers in 
cattle, practise some agriculture, but more extensively 
the culture of fruit and vines. Their customs and 
manners are extraordinary. 

They are Greek Christians, or rather Ionian- Greek 
Christians, whose modes and rites of worship are 
peculiar, and differ from the proper Greek customs 
in many respects. Their speech, the Sclavonic, in 
which their religious service is performed, is allied to 
the Russian. They are grossly ignorant; and their 
Christianity consists in little more than the observance 
of outward ceremonies, fasts, etc., in which they are 
excessively superstitious and very strict. They have 
a tremendous number of festival and fast-days. These 
consume altogether more than one quarter of the year. 
They have three especially great festivals in the year; 
one in summer, one at Christmas, and the other before 
Easter. The latter are the longest; they last eight 
weeks, and are celebrated in the strictest manner. 
During this time, only the most wretched articles of 
food are taken; nothing at all but sauerkraut and 
vinegar, oil and onions, or garlick and white beans 
cooked in the same manner. Even eggs and fish are 
not allowed except on Palm-Sunday. But at Easter 
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the scene is changed^ and the most unbounded jollity 
begins. Every one then must have a lamb, the poor 
as well as the rich; every one a cask of wine. They 
now make up for lost time; for four or five days 
successively there is nothing but eatings drinking, 
exultation^ sleeping, and digesting. It is the same at 
Christmas; here also every one must have his cask 
of wine, and instead of a lamb a sucking-pig. They 
carry on so cannibalish, they frequently get enough 
for ever; then, when the festival is over, the bells are 
tolled for those who have eaten and drunken them- 
selves to death. 

They hold in especial honour the Holy Virgin. In 
their churches they have no preaching, no pulpit, no 
organ, but numerous paintings of the Holy Virgin and 
abundance of lights. Their singing passes strongly 
through the nose. During divine service all stand. 

From New Year till Lent wedlock flourishes; and, 
for the most part, the marriage engagements are entered 
into with very little opposition. When one is about 
to take place, the bridegroom orders the musicians to 
come, who arrive with one or two bagpipes. The 
bagpipe is a thick leathern bag, with two pipes pro- 
truding from it, into one of which the sound goes and 
comes out of the other. The tone is like that of a 
clarionet, except that it is hollower, and the playing is 
considerably more monotonous. The musicians being 
come, the bride is fetched home with a great con- 
course, with vast jubilation, dancing, and music. She 
wears on her head a garland — the bridal garland — 
and is accompanied by her garland-maidens with great 
ceremony to the bridegroom; upon which the mar- 
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riage is celebrated with much ceremony and parade. 
The friends all make merry; they drink; the bagpipe 
is not forgotten ; they play and dance heartily. Their 
dancing consists in all — as the children do with us — 
laying hold on one another, young men and maidens, 
men and wives, and dancing for ever round without 
any other motion of the body. Sometimes they sing 
in addition their popular airs. 

The wine of the country will not keep more than 
a year: the people therefore are, as it were, obliged 
to keep drinking. Out of the remainder they make 
vinegar. 

The usual dress of the Raitzen is a kopenick of 
brown and white thick, strong cloth. It is turned 
up with red and blue cloth, and much resembles a 
cloak, but is short, and reaches down little more than 
over half of the body. The arms are wide and straight. 
The trousers are commonly of white cloth, and are 
tight at the bottom, over which the clothing of the foot 
comes. This consists of a coarse striped stuff. Above 
the foot-sole, or sandal, a piece of leather is bent over 
the foot, and is laced with thongs up to the knee. 
On the head they wear a large hat, with a brim of a 
quarter of an ell wide. This is their winter costume; 
in summer, they are more lightly clothed. They 
then wear merely trousers of white linen, and a shirt 
with long white sleeves and a very short body, so 
that between the trousers and shirt remains a broad 
interval, which is burnt black by the sun. Shirt, 
trousers, and hair^ are smeared with bacon; and the 
first of these articles is not pulled off till it falls to 
pieces of itself^ as is also the custom of the Hungarians. 
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They set great value on that embalming of themselves 
with swine fat. The costnme of the women resembles 
more the German, particularly that of the higher 
classes. I have made many a dress for the fair 
Raitzen. 

The trade in Pancsowa with Turkey is tolerably 
brisk. Like the Jews, the Raitzen are greatly ad- 
dicted to traffic, chaffering, and cheating. Besides 
this, they have much military service to perform, 
for the inhabitants of the Turkish frontier have a 
thoroughly military constitution, and are nearly all 
soldiers. They are posted there as defence against the 
Turks : old and young, bearded and unbearded, even 
the clergy, are armed, and divided into regiments. In 
Pancsowa is the general staff of the Hungarian and 
Wallachian frontier regiments. 

With the Raitzen live here, too, the Shokatzen^ a 
Sclavonian race, of which I have already spoken, and 
which constitutes the greatest portion of the inhabitants 
Sclavonians. Their speech, too, is Illyrian ; but they 
profess the Catholic religion. 

Though the winters in this country are tolerably 
severe, yet the summers are frequently insupportably 
hot ; on which account it is not healthy, and the ague 
rages excessively. In winter numerous wolves often 
shew themselves in the woods, and the roads therefore 
become insecure ; but for myself I never fell in with 
any of these monsters. 

After I had lain quietly for eight months in Panc- 
sowa, in April 1830 I again took the way with the 
money I had earned, and wandered farther in a north- 
eastward direction, into this little known country. I 
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continued some time in the district which is called 
the Bannat, and came to Werschiitz, where a very 
good wine is produced. The inhabitants are Germans 
and Raitzen^ besides a great number of Wallachians, 
These, and the inhabitants of the adjoining borders of 
Turkish Wallachia, are principally Greek Christians ; 
but their piety shews itself in little besides ceremonies, 
fasts^ etc. ; yet they are much deeper in these respects 
than the Raitzen. Their language is the Wallachian, 
and possesses much resemblance to the Italian. In 
Wallachia they style themselves Romans. They 
descend, in fact, from the old Romans, who settled 
colonists here, who became mingled with the Sclavo- 
nians; their language is therefore a Roman dialect. 

The costume of the ladies pleased me greatly. 
They wear simply a white chemise, which is em- 
broidered with red and blue round the neck and 
arms. About the waist they have a woollen girdle, 
with blue and red fringe hanging to the knee. The 
hair is very beautifully platted, and adorned with real 
silver coins. In these lie their property, and the 
lover can thus always know how much he will have 
with his bride. In summer they go principally bare- 
foot; in winter they have la'ced slippers or boots. 
This dress becomes them by no means ill. There are 
many lovely maidens amongst them. 

The men wear also slippers or sandals, like the 
Illyrians and Raitzen, and the rest of their costume 
resembles the lUyrian, except that they have a leathern 
girdle, half a yard wide, which is ornamented with 
abundance of glittering buttons. In this they con- 
stantly carry their knife, their pipe, and their tobacco 
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hstg. As their cloaks or Kopenicks are covered with 
long woolly hair, they look at a distance like so 
many ice-bears. 

The dwellings of these rude and wild people are 
little huts or barracks. They lay pieces of timber in 
the round, crosswise over each other at the comer, for 
about six feet high. The little roof is made of boards, 
and within, the hut is daubed with clay. One or two 
of the horizontal timbers are cut through for the 
windows, which are very small; a pig's bladder 
serves instead of glass, and the window is complete. 
Of such wretched clay hovels whole villages consist ; 
and equally wretched is the ordinary mode of life 
of the Wallachians. Their chief dishes are called 
Mamelika, Maheley, and Kisalitsa. The mamelika 
is made of ground Turkish maize, or kuckrutz. 
They take boiling water, put the meal into it, and 
stir the two ingredients together till they become one 
firm mass. This is laid on a board, cut with a fine 
wire or thread, and without further preparation is 
eaten with Turkish knives and forks; that is, with 
fingers and thumbs. The maheley consists of the 
same meal and the same mass, but made into a kind 
of round bread, laid in the hot ashes and baked, and 
thus is covered with a kind of crust. It does not 
look amiss; nay, looks equally tempting with the 
finest cakes. The first time that I saw it, I had a 
great desire for once to taste it; I got some, but it 
would not go down. Later, however, I learned to 
eat it in Wallachia. Wherever the Wallachian goes, 
he carries with him his mamelika, wrapped in a cloth. 
The kisalitsa is a somewhat better food. It is made 
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of buck-wheat meal, over which some milk is poured. 
It is only eaten on Sundays; meat is only eaten on 
high occasions. 

I met with the Wallachians commonly only in the 
villages and suburbs. They chiefly live in the country; 
are peasants, shepherds, and wagoners. Their con- 
dition would be better if they were not so monstrously 
oppressed by the nobles — the Hungarians. These are 
EVEBTTHiNOy the poor peasant nothing. He is wholly 
in the power of his master, and has neither right nor 
property of his own. For the rest, the Wallachians 
area wild, thievish, rapacious nation; but at the same 
time, tall and handsome men. 

There are numbers of clergy amongst them, who do 
not seem to be much different from themselves, and 
live on the most equal, brotherly footing with the 
peasants. To every clergyman a portion of land is 
allotted, which he cultivates with his family, with 
whom he goes to the field and works like the peasant. 
The only thing which distinguishes him from the laity 
is his beard. 

From Werschutz I went on to Logos. The farther 
I proceeded, the more woody became the country. I 
was now again out of Hungary, and in the grand 
dukedom of Siebenbiirgen, which equally pertains to 
Austria. I soon arrived at Hermannstadt, the capital. 
In Siebenbiirgen I found too the majority of the pea- 
santry Wallachians; and here too equally oppressed 
by the nobles. In Siebenbiirgen you find besides 
these a great variety of people, and religious parties, 
with a motley muster of Germans, Greeks, Armenians, 
Gipsies, Jews, and Italians. The most respectable 
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inhabitants are everywhere Hungarians and Saxons. 
The nobles are all Hungarians, and partly Catholic, 
partly Reformed. Their chief place is Klausenburg. 
Here, too, has a singular Christian sect its chief 
church — namely, the Socinians or Unitarians, who 
originated with an Italian, and believe only in God 
the Father. They are here called Arians.* The 
Grermans, or Saxons as they are here called, emigrated 
above seven hundred years ago from Lower Germany. 
They have all adopted the Evangelical religion. Their 
language resembles the Dutch or Low German. Their 
chief city, and the largest in the country, is Hermann- 
stadt. The inhabitants are chiefly Lutheran. Here 
is also much High German learned and spoken, and 
German books are used. Besides these, there are 
many other Germans and Hungarians; and in the 
suburbs, Josephstadt, dwell Wallachians and Gipsies. 
The forest near Hermannstadt is celebrated on 
account of the festivity which is annually held here, 
on the second day of Whitsuntide, in remembrance of 
the finding again of the Princess of Bulgaria, who 
had been robbed, and had taken refuge with a charcoal- 
burner in the wood. I was here at the season of its 
celebration, and now saw in reality what I had seen 
represented in the theatre at Vienna. In the forest 
there is eating, drinking, dancing, and the people 
enjoy themselves in all possible ways, 

* English readers will wonder that our knight errant of the 
needle speaks of the Unitarians as something strange, but sects in 
Germany are so little known that nothing fills the Germans, even 
well-educated men, with so much wonder as our numerous sects. 
To our worthy tailor they would no doubt be both new and 
strange. — Tr. 
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After an abode of half a year I started awaj once 
more in a south-easterly direction, towards the Turkish 
frontier, passed over the Aluta, and was speedily in 
Cronstadty a town in the military frontier district of 
Siebenbiirgen. Here, as on the whole way, you find 
mountains and vast forests. The trade with Wallachia 
is very considerable. The inhabitants are Germans, 
Saxons, and Wallachians. There are also many 
Hungarians — Szekia — as watchers of the frontier. 
From Cronstadt I marched direct on the neighbouring 
Wallachia, in Turkey. I had a travelling companion 
from Leipsic. 

We got into a wagon to proceed to Bukarest. 
Immediately after leaving Cronstadt, a mountain road 
led through valleys and passes. It goes continually 
on over hill and dale, through ravines, and perpetually 
through bogs and water. In four days' journey we 
were obliged to pass two-and-seventy times through 
the water, for bridges there are none in this country. 
Finally we escaped out of the region of mountains 
and waters, and arrived in a fine level country, and 
were — in Turkey. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FIRST WANDERING IN WALLACHIA. 

Whsit as a hoy I used to bear of the Turks, a shudder 
passed through me. I had now roved to and fro long 
amongst rude men, and in the very face and border 
of this country; at length I ventured in, but at the 
very first step of ingress I was seized again with the 
shuddering of my childhood, for the first men that we 
discovered as we drove into this agreeable but thinly- 
peopled and ill-cultivated plain, in our wagon with 
eight ponies, were such rude and boorish Wallachians 
that they struck us as wholly Turkish. But it soon 
grew worse. 

We had reached the first little town, Kempina, and 
our wagon entered it at full gallop. As we entered 
we saw numbers of Wallachians in Turkish costume, 
who lay in tlie streets and pursued their games. At 
once there arose an outcry and a cudgeling that was 
terrible to see. Both our Hungarian drivers were 
dragged from their horses, and pulled about tlie streets 
by the savage men by the hair of the head. They 
took the thickest cudgels, and belaboured the poor 
fellows so tremendously that I thought they would be 
thrashed to chaff*, and that they would never recover 
from the effects so long as they lived. After this 
salutation they carried them to the Turkish magistrate, 

e2 
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where they found Turkish justice; and where prohahly 
after such a hearing their matters were speedily settled. 
But as we witnessed this scene, and saw how horribly 
and barbarously the men were treated, a cold sensation 
passed over us, and especially over my comrade. I 
had, indeed, supplied myself in Hermannstadt with 
some Wallachian words for the benefit of the stomach, 
as Puine, Radgio, Win, Und, Sara, Lapte, for bread, 
brandy, wine, butter, and milk; but of the sounds 
which these men bellowed forth we could not under- 
stand a word. With our drivers even we could not 
speak; they were rude Hungarians, and spoke only 
Hungarian and Wallachian. Here was no German 
soul to be discovered, no German sound to be heard. 
Spite of the circumstances just related, however, the 
wagon went on the next day, and our well-trounced 
drivers sate on their ponies, with their long legs 
trailing on the ground. 

For four days we thus advanced through a desolate 
but fertile country, and through vast coppices of oak, 
without stop or stay, till on a Sunday at noon we saw 
lying on a wide plain in the midst of beautiful vine- 
yards and green fields, the tops of countless towers, 
beneath which by degrees houses displayed themselves. 
It was Bukarest, the capital city of Wallachia. We 
soon arrived at this desired goal, and as soon as we 
caught a glimpse of a German, we inquired for the 
German street. Thither we hastened, and met with 
many countrymen. Joyfully we greeted them, and 
met with a very kind and cordial reception. In Ger- 
man fashion we passed the day, and almost the night, 
by the glad ringing of the wine-cup. 
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But spite of this, I was thoroughly sad at heart and 
out of spirits. The vast space which I had behind me, 
and which separated me from roj fatherland, lay, as it 
were, upon my heart. I felt myself sensibly in another 
part of the world. The Turkish costume — the German 
costume one rarely saw, except amongst the Germans 
themselves — the look of the inhabitants and the city, 
the life and action of the East, amid which I already 
found myself, impressed me with a strange feeling. 
The Turko-Russian war was but recently terminated ; 
bearded Russian soldiers, returning from the Balkan 
and the battle-field, marched through the city. Here 
also lay a Russian garrison, while the whole of Walla* 
chia and Moldavia, by the peace of Adrianople, were 
placed under Russian protection, though nominally 
under the Turkish government. We saw everywhere 
Russian soldiers; the actual Turkish soldiers were not 
allowed to shew themselves. 

How did it gladden me, however, to see a right good 
number of my countrymen. They chiefly carry on 
trade; many of them are merchants, who journey' 
every year once or twice to the Leipsic fair; so that the 
street in which they live is called the Leipsic-street. 
I was so fortunate as to obtain work the second day 
afler my arrival, and soon accustomed myself to the 
habits of the place. 

In the mean time Bukarest did not look by any 
means so handsome close at hand as at a distance. It 
has dirty, narrow, unpaved, and hobbly streets; all 
filled with thick planks and beams, for a canal six feet 
deep runs through the middle. Into these canals all 
kinds of filth is thrown, so that the excessive heat of 
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summer occasions a most pestiferous stench. The 
houses are some of stone, but still more of wood> low 
and wretched. I cannot present the reader with a cata- 
logue of handsome buildings. But the number of 
churches is wonderful; there are upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty, and nearly every Bojar or noble has 
one in his court. Every church has from one to three 
towers, but in other respects is very simple, with few 
ornaments, and a low roof, but on the walls are num- 
berless paintings of saints. There is also a vast number 
of convents. The religion of Wallachia is the Greek. 
Here is a metropolitan church, with its metropolitan, 
that is, an archiepiscopal church, with its archbishop. 
It stands on a hill, and is remarkable for its number 
of beautiful paintings, which represent devils and 
angels, and the last judgment In a framework before 
the church hangs a huge bell, worthy of notice. It 
was to me very striking that you heard here so little 
ringing of bells. The Turks have very much restricted 
the use of them. Instead of the tolling of a bell, they 
have a singular bell-ringing, or rather puppet-play. 
Aloft on the tower are set up a couple of boards, and 
are struck with a hammer, as a drum is beaten : that 
is the daily call to church. Is it Sunday or a festival, 
they hammer on an iron or other metallic plate; after 
this knocking, the bells are sometimes also rung. 

Besides these numerous Greek churches, there is 
also a Catholic one, and one of the Reformed Lutheran, 
in the last of which the preaching is in the Hungarian 
language, for here are many reformed Hungarians. 
There is also a Swedish church, or what is called the 
Kolze, built hj Charles XII., which is now sold to 
the Wallachians* 
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Bakarest is a great city, with many suburbs, and 
nearly nine miles long. The Kelle flows nearly through 
the middle of it, and supplies the city with its water. 
A cask is drawn about in a little cart, and yon hear 
on all sides the cries — " Appa hop ! " that is, ** Buy 
water! '^ Every family has a similar cask, into which 
the water is poured. They then put a little alum into 
it, and after it has been well stirred about, and has 
stood an hour, it is clear and drinkable; but as it 
comes direct from the river it is in the highest degree 
impure. A cask of water costs commonly twenty, in 
winter even as much as forty parah, or from one to 
two silver groschen. 

All dead cattle, cats and dogs, are flung into the 
Kelle, of the latter an incalculable number. On the 
banks of the Kelle, wild dogs take up their abode, 
which are called Kelle-dogs, and which find the in- 
habitants enough to do; but they have now found a 
good means of reducing those troublesome animals, in 
the Gipsies, who, here constituting the especial out- 
casts of society, are employed for their annihilation. 
They drive round the city in wagons, and strike the 
dogs dead. You often see from forty to fifty dead 
dogs on their wagons. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Wallachians. They 
divide themselves into Bojars and Romuns: the former 
the nobility, the counts, and great gentry, who are 
very rich and powerful ; the rest are the peasantry, 
but who, as in Hungary by the nobles, so here by the 
Bojars, are held down in the most degrading slavery, 
and are lazy and revengeful. The Bojars choose from 
amongst themselves the Hospodar or prince, y, ho has 
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now merely to pay a tribute to the Turks, but in all 
other respects is free and independent. Earlier the 
Turks have caused many of those quiet Hospodars to 
be executed. On the wall of the palace of the Prince 
Prankowany, I saw a cross on the spot on which the 
Turks once stripped the skin of a living Prince Pran« 
kowany from his body, from head to heel. But now 
they have no longer such power, and cannot play such 
pranks. On the contrary, in the last war they have 
been compelled to undergo pretty good shearing. 

Bukarest is the residence of the Hospodar. He 
here holds his court, and has a tolerably handsome 
palace. The rest of the very rude and ignorant Bojars 
live in much luxury, and have half eastern, half Ger- 
man manners. Their wives make an extraordinary 
display of luxury and ornament, and love especially to 
speak German. In contact with this splendour, one 
sees the extreme of wretchedness amongst the poor 
people. 

Bukarest lies very beautifully, and has a remarkable 
quantity of vineyards, so that wine here is very cheap. 
The soil is luxuriant, and the whole country very 
fruitful. The most delicious fruit grows wild. Of 
com they cultivate chiefly wheat, Indian com, and 
barley; the last for the horses. The cultivation of the 
potatoe is nearly unknown to them. The common 
people live much on cucumbers, melons, gourds, etc. 
You see on beautiful prairies whole herds of wild 
horses, and from this place comes the name of Wallach, 
for a cut horse. Game was running about in whole 
troops. I also heard legions of nightingales singing. 
Yet this fine country is not yery healthy; here prevail 
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in particular febrile diseases, and the plague had raged 
the year before. 

I stayed in Bukarest ten months; then I had no 
longer any rest. I had waited again for the summer, 
because the roads then are better, and more especially 
because I did not wish to fill the maw of a wolf or a 
bear, which, particularly in winter, are often encoun- 
tered in the woods. My plan was to travel through 
Moldau into the heart of Russia or Bessarabia. Four 
comrades offered to accompany me ; but an evil spirit 
was carried hither from Asia, and destroyed the charm- 
ing scheme. The Cholera broke out at once, and 
struck with deadly fury about it. Awful numbers of 
people were carried off by it ; and it had already reached 
Bukarest, where numbers died of it. 

As this disease had thus struck a line of death 
through the life's-pilgrimage of so many, we too must 
content ourselves that it cut off and put an end to our 
proposed journey. We would have nothing to do with 
this plague, but turned our backs on it, and struck off 
in the contrary direction to that which it was taking, 
that is towards Crajowa in Little Wallachia. There 
were five of us together, amongst whom was a country- 
man of mine, one Neuhaus, from Witten on the Ruhr. 

In the Lesser Wallachia there are but few towns, 
and these wretched; yet compared with the lamentable 
villages, even these are tolerably handsome. It is a 
misery to see how the fruitful country lies waste, and 
destitute of all cultivation. Here, more than in the 
northern part, reign poverty and distress, even amongst 
the Bojars. One saw, moreover, still dreadful traces 
of the ravages and desolation of the last war. Of such 
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a thing as a govern roent Httle was to be discovered. 
We had many adventures in the dens in which the 
Wallachians live, and we emptied there the pots of 
excellent wine right jovially. You do not get wine 
here in bottles or glasses, but in earthem jars, which 
the Wallachian government has stamped, and which 
contain either a half or a whole okka. An okka con- 
tains two bottles. Inns there are none; you lodge 
anywhere, and get anything you can. 

The villages lie buried in the valleys, and you can- 
not see them from a distance because the houses are in 
the ground. These are singularly constructed. You 
descend commonly eight steps down into the ground, 
and come through a small opening into two or three 
separated places which are meant for rooms. Above 
is a small roof formed of weeds and rushes, or of earth 
piled up. The chimney, woven of thorns and reeds, is 
at the same time the window, down which the day- 
light descends. In these subterranean dens is no pot, no 
vessel; the people have no knowledge of a bed ; they 
have merely a shake-down of reeds, on which they lie 
in their cloths, which they never take off. Yet they 
seem tolerably contented with this mode of living and 
lying. We have often seen them in their caverns lying 
before a large fire, drying their clothes, and roasting 
the Kukrutz, or Turkish wheat, and smoking. They 
are fonder of helping themselves then of working much. 

The Wallachian women of this part of the country 
wear merely a woollen knit cloth, of blue, with an 
ornamental border, which they throw over the chemise 
around their loins, and tie it behind, leaving it open 
before. Their feet are naked. The men are clad like 
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those of Siebenbiirgen and the Banat ; except that 
thej wear black-and-white caps of lambskin, some- 
what pointed above, iu the Persian fashion. They 
wear, too, a kind of long cloak. Summer and winter 
they have the bosom and neck bare. They are fond of 
bright colours. You see a great deal of red, yellow, 
and blue, which would have a good effect if they did 
not look so ragged at the same time. Their miserable 
sustenance is the mamelika. 

Afier a journey of six days through this rude and 
thievish nation, we arrived, fortunately, and without 
danger, at Crajowa. On the way we fell in with a 
r^ment of Russian infantry with artillery, which 
were on the march from Crajowa to Bukarest. Cra* 
jowa is a tolerably large place, but consists of wretched 
houses, mostly of wood. 

As I found a good many Germans here, I remained 
six weeks. I then travelled with a hand Working cabi- 
net-maker from Hamburg, named Hagelstein, through 
Tschernitz, over a pleasant mountain country to Or- 
sowa, in the direction of the Danube. The country 
was shut, on account of the cholera. Four hours from 
Orsowa, we arrived at a watch^port, where we were 
conducted to the Contumacy Institution, or in other 
words — into Quarantine. The guard was six times 
changed. Each soldier carried a loaded musket and a 
stout stick in his hand, to prevent us coming too near 
him or touching him. There we were sent for one-and- 
twenty days into the Austrian quarantine, a huge and 
wide-stretching building, with probably twenty courts. 
Each court is locked, and has a dwelling-house with 
rooms and a kitchen. The whole, as well as each 
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separate court, is surrounded with a high wall. After 
the lapse of the appointed time, as the cholera con- 
tinued to rage only the more, and the whole country 
round was affected by it, we had twenty-one more 
days added to our durance. 

By this forty days' contumacy-detention our purses 
had fallen into such a weakness that we began to live 
yery poorly. My Hamburg comrade became ill, nor 
was I myself very well. I, indeed, resisted it, but at 
length it came to my turn. The ague seized me ; and 
as the doctors thought I was beginning of the cholera, 
they gave me medicines for that, which had, at least, 
so good an effect that I got out of the quarantine in- 
stitution. This is called Schupaneck, and lies a half 
hour from Orsowa, or Old Orsowa, on the Danube. 
Here, again, was Austrian ground. At Orsowa is the 
frontier of Wallachia; beyond it is that of Servia. 
Not far thence, some hours lower down the Danube, 
I passed, accompanied by the health-watch, New 
Orsowa, which is an insular fortress in the midst of 
the mighty stream of the Danube, here pjobably nearly 
five miles wide. This is the only portion of Walla- 
chia which yet remains in the possession of Turkey. 
Here you see one solitary graceful minaret rear itself 
on the Turkish mosque, at the extremest point of the 
Turkish empire. A few stand higher up the Danube 
across the so-called Iron-Gate, through which alone 
small craft can pass. The Danube here flows a con- 
siderable distance enclosed between mountains, and 
over low projecting rocks and crags, by which a vio- 
lent agitation is produced. Travellers and goods are 
here embarked in large Danube boats, and by a very 
long rope drawn up to Orsowa. 
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From Orsowa I now hoped to pass into Siebenbiir- 
gen, and thence into Russia, on which I had long fixed 
eager eyes; but when I reached the Siebenbiirgen 
frontier, I found it also closed on account of the 
cholera; and I was compelled to retrace my steps. 
My resolution was somewhat overcome. I found my- 
self again in no agreeable situation ; for I stood here 
on the frontier as on a spot that must determine my 
fate. On all sides I was shut out and shut in. On all 
sides the cholera pressed upon me ; and in addition, 
my purse was become very much contracted in its 
space too, or rather it was fairly cleared out, while I 
myself had not recovered my health — the thing which, 
least of all, yon can dispense with on travel. 

I will here pause a moment, and beg the reader to 
rest himself with me awhile on the frontiers, before I 
proceed farther; for having now quitted Wallachia, 
we begin again to run terribly in a zigzag course, and 
indeed, very much backwards, like the runner in 
Munich. We do not yet advance to Constantinople; 
we must previously take another course. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RETURN TO POLAND. 

I DOW stood on Austrian and Hungarian ground; and 
there remained nothing for me but to push on farther 
into Hungary, From Orsowa, therefore, I set out for 
the Banat. After I had touched at Mehadia, a cele- 
brated mineral bath, much frequented both from 
Turkey and Wallachia, and had everywhere seen the 
well-known Vistula canes which are used for pipes, I 
passed through Karansebes to Temeswar, which is the 
capital of the Banat, and a fortress. Here are many 
Germans ; indeed, throughout the Banat you meet 
with numerous German villages. But the cholera was 
everywhere raging, and, therefore, I directed my 
course to the river Theiss, which, next to the Danube, 
is the largest river in Hungary; and passing through 
Arrad, reached Szeged in ; and walking thence along 
the right bank of the Theiss, came to Theresianople. 
This city has its name from the Empress Maria 
Theresia ; is three miles long, and inhabited by Hun- 
garians, Germans, and Raitzen. Here, in the low 
grounds, between the Danube and the Theiss, lies a 
great expanse of sandy and marshy country, where 
only reeds, sedge, and weeds grow. 

On the whole way from Orsowa I had my evil com- 
panion, the ague. In sickness I dragged myself along 
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by help of my staflP, but the boggy and watery region 
only made me worse. In Combor, a town of medium 
size, I found work ; 'bat scarcely had I rested a day, 
when the ague attacked me again more savagely than 
ever. It returned every second day. Aflter six weeks 
rest, and the use of my China powder, it abated so far 
that I ventured to set out for Sclavo.nia in Hungary. 
But after a few days' march, it returned more vio- 
lently than ever. I could support it no longer, but 
was compelled to return again to Combor, where there 
was a hospital. It was in December, and excessively 
cold. On the twentieth of that month I entered the 
hospital, and in fourteen days was so far relieved that 
I could return to my work. But the wretched ague 
pursued me, and sate firm on my heels. I had scarcely 
worked eight days when it began again to rage, and 
tormented me for four months, during which, however, 
I managed to work a little. Il appeared then to de- 
part, and I set out once more from Combor. It was 
in the early spring of 1832. At this time, as also 
in the autumn, the roads here, as in Wallachia^ are 
terribly bad ; the brooks, and many streams which run 
from the Carpathian mountains, have overflowed, and 
fill the whole plain. The soil is loamy, and you go 
often, through thick and thin, a foot deep in mud. 
Paved cities are very rare in Hungary; with their low 
houses they do not look very imposing. I worked 
my way, and now arrived in well-known places, Neu- 
satz, Peterwardein, and Semlin. On the way I dis- 
covered more German colonies newly settled. 

The ague-plague again seized me. On the second 
day after my arrival in Semlin it made its appearance, 
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and not till after a three months' stay there, finding it 
impossible to get free of it, I marched on to Pane- 
sowa, and entered into the same place of work I had 
had there before. I continued still racked with this 
detested complaint, and at length I resolved to try a 
means of my own conception, as a radical cure. I fir&t 
took calamus root, pimpernel root, aloes, and worm- 
wood. I put these ingredients into a full measure of 
strong brandy, let it infuse on the stove for eight-and- 
forty hours, and then morning and evening took a 
good dose of this bitter drink daily. . I observed a 
strict diet ; yet, spite of all this, the fever returned in 
ten days. Now then, said I to myself, either — or ! — 
and I ran out into the intense cold — it was in February, 
and immediately in the full-fever-frost, which shook 
every bone in me together — straight into an inn. Here 
I called for a bottle of good red wine, and drank the 
whole with the greatest rapidity that I could. I then 
ordered a strong wine whey, and upon that a portion of 
strong black coffee. That was well ; but I did better 
yet. I emptied yet two more bottles of red wine. I 
had now enough, and lay down to sleep. The next 
morning I awoke much lighter, and after some days I 
was able, after eight months' detention, to quit Pano- 
se wa — and found myself on my journey, to my great 
joy, finally and wholly freed from this ague-pest, 
which had tormented me a year and three-quarters. 
The cholera had also in the mean time vanished. 

My health grew every day stronger, whilst I 
continued my earlier plan, and wandered on north- 
eastwardly towards Siebenbiirgen. The country is 
mountainous, and therefore more healthy. In the 
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districts of Orwita and Reschiitz, through which I 
passed, I saw many mines and iron foandries. I then 
reached on ray old track again Karansebes, and 
soon afterwards Hermannstadt. Here I worked again 
seven months. I then advanced farther towards Sie- 
benbiirgen, through Miihlenbach, to the fortress of 
Carlsburg, and thence to Clausenburg, the chief city 
of the Hungarian inhabitants. There I found few 
Saxons and Germans, but all the more in Bistriz; 
from which place I drew continually nearer to the 
Carpathians and the Bukowina frontier. In this 
border district you see everywhere watchhouses which 
are filled with military. I soon crossed the Carpa- 
thians, and the frontier station, which is fixed on a 
lofty mountain, and was now in the Bukowina, which 
belongs to Austria. It was not without jeopardy that 
I strode on, often for half the night, through this wild 
mountainous and woody country, which is entirely 
traversed by the Carpathians, and is very insecure. 
The wolves and bears carried on their business almost 
side by side with the Wallachian thieves. In Tschud- 
scheva I was almost upon the frontiers of Moldau, 
and came next to the capital of the country, Czer- 
nowitz, on the Pruth, which is chiefly inhabited by 
Germans and Poles. 

I now directed my course towards Austrian Poland 
through Galicia, and turning away from the Pruth, 
let it run to the Turks, The country here was con- 
tinually on the descent, and I had better marching to 
Lemberg, on a good highway. I was here in a proper 
Jewish country. It is terribly infested, indeed, with 
the children of the house of Israel; it swarms on all 
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sides with this race. They trade, chaffer, and practise 
extortion on the poor ignorant peasantry. Yet they 
ply handicraft trades too; you find bricklayers, joiners, 
smiths, and even peasants amongst them. The inns 
and public-houses are chiefly in their hands. They 
all wear long coats of black stuff, many of them of 
silk, lined with fur, and also high fur caps. You see 
that they flourish ; but the poor peasants, on the con- 
trary, live in the deepest poverty, and in the most 
horrible filth. The Jewish maidens look generally 
right neat and handsome. 

Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, is at the same time 
the head-quarters of the Jews. It has pleasant gardens 
and environs. The Town-House had a lofty tower, 
which, however, fell down in 1824, and is not yet 
fully rebuilt. 

I did not remain here long, but pressed forward, and 
stood soon on the Polish territory. At the border 
station, Tomaschowa, patroled the Cossacks, of pleasant 
memory. I announced myself to the captain of the 
frontier watch, and received a certificate of permission 
for pursuing my journey towards Russian Poland, 
and entered it at the fortress Zamose, which had 
longest held out against the Russians, passing through 
huge and dreadful forests to Lublin. In this city, 
which contains several palaces, the kings of Poland 
having once lived here, I was compelled to take work 
for three days, in order to legitimatize myself in my 
art. It was stated that there w^ere there many de- 
serters, the remains of the Polish host, who, after 
the termination of the war of the revolution, scattered 
themselves through the country, and made the woods 
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unsafe. It had continually occurred that they knocked 
down the travelling handworkers, robbed them of their 
clothes and papers, and with these travelled them- 
selves. I there shewed by my work that I was no 
deserter; a runner I might perhaps be called, but not 
a runaway. 

Here again is a fatherland of the Jews. In my 
wandering I fell in with towns that were wholly popu- 
lated with Hebrews : you saw Jews and Jews again, 
without end. Always industrious, they have here 
nearly all the business in their hands. They help any- 
body, and thereby themselves most of all. 

I now hastened with rapid steps into the heart of 
Poland, and arrived in Warsaw on the 24th of De- 
cember 1833, the holy Christmas-eve, for the second 
time. The first festival-day, I visited the new Evan- 
gelical Church; the sermon was in German. It is veiy 
large and handsome, has three galleries, one above 
the other, and will contain nearly ten thousand people. 

Since my first visit to Warsaw there had been great 
changes. Poland had desired to free itself — it had 
maintained a hard and difiicult contest, and it now 
WAS LOST. One saw on all sides traces of the recently 
terminated war. Every thing had a martial character. 
Warsaw and its whole neighbourhood was occupied by 
the Russian soldiery. 

Like the Poles, I was myself in a tolerably despe- 
rate situation. On the long and continuous march, I 
had suffered much in the wet weather, having oflen 
been obliged to wade up to the knees in mud and 
water; and my boots were in particular in such a state 
that I marched nearly barefoot into Warsaw. More-> 
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over I was pretty light and transparently clad, and of 
cash qnke disencumbered. Yet in four days I suc- 
ceeded in getting employment, and things speedily 
mended with me ; as my stay continued, they went on 
better with me. Eating and drinking are the main 
affairs with the Poles, and the Warsaw beer was 
excellent. 

The city itself had not suffered much during the 
war, although it had been the final and deciding the- 
atre of it. The Russians have only occupied strongly 
the western part of the city, and there a fine citadel 
was now built. For the rest, I found Warsaw in its 
ancient glory, as well as in its ancient wretchedness. 
It has its hundreds of splendid palaces of the Polish 
grandees, and its filthy streets and miserable huts* 
The Russian govern ment had recently done very much 
to beautify the city. Many streets were new paved, 
and many houses newly built, in particular the Cracow 
suburb, a beautiful and broad street. 

On an elevation, by the Vistula, is the former 
royal palace. Here lived the General Field-Marshal 
Paskewitsch, who gave the Poles the final blow. In 
front of this building, in the Siegmund Square, stands 
a lofty gilt statue of King Siegmund. 

In the middle of the city lies the Saxon Palace, 
now the government-house. It is a stupendously great 
building, and a noble large garden adjoins it, to which 
every one, except a Jew, has free access. In summer, 
there is here every day music by the Russian mili- 
tary ; every day company, and especially on Sundays 
a great throng. The Saxon Square, the Russian place 
of parade — all these places are become remarkable for 
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scenes in the revolution. In the splendid Krasinsky 
Palace the arms were formerly stored. In the night 
of the revolation it was broken open; every one seized 
on weapons^ and hastened to the fight of freedom. 

At the Town-House in the Senator-street, the degree 
at which the thermometer stands, is thrice a day pub- 
licly placarded. On the top stands a Mermaid, the 
symbol of Warsaw. Opposite are two theatres, in 
which Polish and French pieces are played. A bridge 
of five-and-forty boats leads over the Vistula to the 
Prague suburb. This was fortified ; but was taken, and 
ruinously shattered, by the Russians. Near it is the 
battle-field, where the fate of Poland was decided. 
At the Jews' there you may drink an excellent mead, 
a sweet intoxicating beverage. There, too, are many 
beautiful gardens. A similar place of pleasureable 
resort in the neighbourhood, is the Saxon Kempe, on 
an island in the Vistula. It is principally inhabited 
by Dutch, who were planted here by Augustus the 
Strong, Elector of Saxony, and King of Poland. 
They have excellent cattle, and you there get delicious 
milk and butter, which the Warsaw world, on Sun- 
days, makes great trial of. 

More than the city itself, the life and proceedings 
in it, shewed you that the Russians were masters 
there. Everywhere watchhouses were erected in the 
streets, in which Russian and Polish invalids were 
posted, to prevent any unquiet movements in the 
streets. The Polish population was somewhat shrunk 
up, but fifty thousand Russians lay in garrison, and 
gave a peculiarly martial life to the place. There were 
Infantry, Cavalry, Cossacks, Circassians, and Tartars. 
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Many of these troops, thus brought hither out of dis- 
tant regions, had a foreign aspect; and the Circassians 
were especially remarkable for their rich costume and 
fine figures. Their costume consists of round blue- 
and-y ellow caps, encircled with a strip of fur, a brown 
smooth coat descending to the knee, and cut wide open 
around the neck. Round the waist they have a nar- 
row leathern belt, to which the sabre hangs. Their 
carbines are generally in their case, and hung slanting 
across the back. In front, on the breast, they have on 
each side seven cartridge pockets. They wear neafly 
all beards. They are mounted, and are very skilful 
and bold riders. This was the body-guard of Pas- 
kewitsch ; I saw a similar one afterwards at Constan- 
tinople. 

The Tartars wear high caps, pointed at top, of 
untanned black lambskin. The head is completely 
shaved ; and from each ear hang twisted patent curls. 
Under the nose they have monstrous moustaches. 
Their uniforms consist of long straight dresses, after 
the eastern fashion ; and their fire-arms and sabres 
are pastern. The cartridge pouches hang on the breast. 
I saw, too, some officers armed with bows and arrows. 
They, too, are mounted. Their horses have very short 
shovel-like stirrups. They came in one march from 
the Caspian sea to Warsaw. Their horses travel day 
after day, from six-and-thirty to forty-two miles, with- 
out pause or baiting. 

Amongst the Poles I heard occasional expressions 
of hate and of hostility to the Russians. They dared 
not, it is true, speak this out aloud, because every- 
where in public were Russian spies, who constitute a 
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secret and lurking police; but in his soul, the Pole 
hates the Russian like death. At the same time the com- 
mon Pole is generally content when he has sufficient 
Wutka or brandy. With this he goes very radically 
to work ; for he does not begin without making also 
an end of it; be the glasses great or small, he drains 
them at a draught. Give him a glass of brandy, or a 
bit of tobacco, and he is the best fellow in the world. 

The Polish nobles were for the time much abridged 
of their liberties. They were not allowed to carry 
arms, nor even to hunt, without permission from the 
government. They live in great luxury; their cos- 
tume is chiefly German, and splendid. On the con- 
trary, the peasantry wear linen trousers, and over them 
a white shirt and a broad belt, and a large hat, with 
huge, unbound brim. In summer and winter they 
wear sheepskin, which commonly is thickly populated 
with all sorts of vermin. The common Poles are, 
moreover, very filthy, and you find amongst them 
very frequently a disease called the Weichselzopf, or 
Vistula pigtail (trica polonica), in which the hair all 
mats together, and is filled with a pestiferous ooze. 
But all have a certain pride. 

I saw many Polish recruits marching off for the 
interior of Russia. Every Pole had two Russians to 
accompany him; afterwards two Poles liad but one 
Russian. 

After a year-and-a-half I was also resolved to pay 
the Russians a visit in their country, as I had long 
proposed, and was on the point of starting for Peters- 
burg, but it seemed as if I was not to see the northern 
capital: I was taken with a serious disorder, and after 
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both I and my purse had suffered much from the 
physicians^ and all means, especially the Russian per- 
spiration baths, had been tried in vain, I was advised 
to visit Toplitz, where I certainly should be cured. 
I did not stay pondering about it, but after my year- 
and-a-half's abode in Warsaw, I was on the way, in 
June 1835, for the baths of Bohemia. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JOURNEYS TO THE BATHS, AND NEW TRAYBRSINGS. 

I travelled tolerably quick from Warsaw to Toplitz, 
that the season might not go over. On the way I fell 
in with many German colonies, and a little town, 
Alexander, inhabited solely by Germans. The way 
was throagh sand and monstrous woods, but occasion- 
ally on good roads. In one small town I lost my 
faithful travelling flask in a singular manner. I carried 
it on a string hung from the neck; the officers of the 
customs inquired aAer its contents, and as they found 
some little brandy yet in it, they tore it, by authority 
of their office, from my neck, and spite of all persua- 
sions and representations I could not get it again. 
The Polish nobleman to whom the city belonged, had 
the sole right to manufacture and sell brandy in the 
place; no one was allowed to bring any of this liquor 
in. I was even menaced with legal punishment. 

I next arrived at Kalisch, a Russian- Polish city of 
government on a wide plain. I saw there many people 
busied in preparations for the great manoeuvre of the 
Russian and Prussian guards, which took place some 
weeks afterwards. Soon after I entered for the third 
time the Silesian territory, after a peaceful march of 
seven years. I saluted with rapture the soil of the 
Fatherland; the first sounds of the German mother- 
tongue fell right cordially on my ears. 
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Breslau and Gorlitz I soon passed, on the way to 
Lauban, where I inquired after my knapsack, which 
I had left there seven years before, but I obtained no 
satisfaction — it was grown old! and indeed I did not 
particularly miss it, for I was now extremely well 
clad. 

Afler three days' march I passed the Elbe, over 
the beautiful bridge of Dresden, whose glass-lamps 
mirrored themselves brightly in the broad stream; I 
remained only a few days in this beautiful capital of 
Saxony. The country is most charming. Everywhere 
are fruitful valleys and splendid meadows, through 
which the Elbe, populous with its boats, flowed. In 
the city itself the Japanese Palace is a noble building; 
in the lower part are long rows of rooms, and above 
are magnificent chambers, where you look across the 
Elbe to Meissen : in the Green Vaults you see a mass 
of wealth, jewels and precious things. Of other fine 
buildings I saw little, or of the gardens and environs, 
as I immediately marched on towards the Bohemian 
frontier, leaving the Saxon Switzerland to the left. 
In the frontier station, Petersdorf, I was required, 
as a foreign handworker, to shew six dollars of travel- 
money; luckily I had more than six. 

When you arrive in Bohemia you immediately per- 
ceive that you are in a Catholic country, for on all 
hands stand crosses, shrines, and chapels by the way- 
side. At Culm I passed over the celebrated battle- 
field on which our late king distinguished himself. 
There stand upon it two monuments of cast-iron; the 
one on the left to the memory of the Austrian General 
Mansfeld, Master of the Field Artillery, who fell in the 
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battle; that on the right in memory of the fallen heroes 
of Culm, erected by the King of Prussia in 1813: 
this is richer and more tastefully executed than the 
other. 

Nine miles further, I observed to the left, on a steep 
hill, the ruins of the castle of Toplitz, and to the right, 
on a rugged height, those of the fallen Rosenburg, 
and soon after I was in Toplitz. I entered an inn, and 
the next morning announced myself to the Bath Phy- 
sician, on which I received a certificate for the use of 
the Free Baths. In these the water is extremely hot, 
and near the fountain-head; to the individual baths 
for the gentry it is conducted through pipes and 
machinery, and is thus more purified and cooled. The 
spring itself was discovered by a swine, where now 
the village of Lettenz stands. 

Toplitz belongs to the Prince Clary, and lies in a 
fine charming valley, surrounded by near and noble 
mountains. On their peaks everywhere stand aloft 
castles, which I at intervals visited. On the Dop- 
pelburg is a chief resort of pleasure of the Bath 
guests. A hunting-house stands here, and deeper in 
the wood is an enclosure where wild swine are found, 
and where the deer and roe are so tame that they come 
continually amongst the guests, and eat bread out of 
their hands. 

The baths of Toplitz are frequented by many of the 
great nobility. Some days after my Littleness, entered 
his Majesty the King of Prussia. I have frequently 
seen him walking in the castle garden. There is here, 
too, a free house appropriated to the Prussian soldiers 
who require a cure. Three miles from Toplitz is the 
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little town of Dur, where there is a Cabinet of Nataral 
History. I saw in it an Egyptian mammy ; the scull 
of Wallenstein in a glass-case ; old armour of the 
Thirty Years' War ; and, amongst other things, fire- 
arms with from eight to twelve barrels, on wheels, 
which were formerly used as cannon. 

I used the baths in Toplitz four weeks, but without 
perceiving much improvement. I therefore issued 
forth, and went to Carlsbad, to see a cure with more 
success ; but there I could not succeed in procuring 
a free bath, as all the hospitals were full. I must 
wait fourteen days, and this exceeded the capacity of 
my purse. I halted some days in Carlsbad, which 
is still more frequented than Toplitz. The situation of 
the little town, with its snow-white walls and light- 
green shingle roofs, is very romantic. The valley in 
which it lies is very narrow. It is enclosed by four 
steep, woody, and craggy mountains, between which 
the Tope], a little mountain stream, dashes down. 
Two lie on the north, and two on the south side. In 
this awful defile, where the sun is seen for a shorter 
time daily by several hours, little houses hang on the 
naked rocks. Fai*ther on, the mountains retire from 
each other, and the dale is wider. Here lies the 
greater part of the city. On the hills lie the most 
beautiful public walks, pleasure-grounds, and lawns, 
and views as far as the Erzgebirge, in the lovely 
Egerthal. The finest terrace of houses is on the so- 
called meadow, which is a noble square, planted with 
trees. 

In Carlsbad are six warm springs, many shower and 
perspiration baths. The main spring is that called 
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the Sprudel, in the midst of the city. Here the water 
gushes up, boiling hot, out of a basin into the air, 
causing a tremendous steam through the whole city. 
This spring too, was discovered in a singular manner. 

The Emperor Charles IV. was on the Hirschsprung, 
which is one of the already named hills, hunting, and 
followed a stag. The persecuted creature sprang from 
the point of a very high rock, and the hounds after 
him, and suddenly one of them raised a miserable cry. 
The hunters hastened to him, and found him lying in 
a steaming, boiling bog. He was drawn out com- 
pletely boiled. The Emperor caused the hot water to 
be traced, and the Sprudel was discovered. It is said 
to have fifty degrees of heat. I saw, indeed, that the 
innkeeper had fowls boiled in it. 

On all the faces of the rocks, in the walks on the 
hills, are inscribed multitudes of names, amongst which 
mine too may be read. At the entrance of the public 
walks on the Hammerberge, an inscription struck me : 
'* He who is found begging in these walks, will be 
seized^ and sent with a shove to his own town.'' I 
read this with great composure, for I had yet money 
in my pocket. 

We must go farther. I shove out of Carlsbad, not 
indeed with a clear skin, but in other respects well. 
With a glad heart I seized once more the old wander* 
staff. I went through the little town of Eger, where 
Wallenstein was murdered. I saw the house in the 
market-place; in which now dwells the worshipful 
Biirgermeister. 

Nine miles beyond Eger lies Marienbad, in a wild 
country, in the midst of forests. You everywhere 
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have baths. The springs generally rise in marshy 
spots. 

I hastened through Bohemia, by Pilsen and Nepo- 
muck, where the holy Nepomuck was born, following 
the Moldau to Budweis. After I had crossed, with 
many a weary effort, the lofty frontier mountains, I 
looked down into Austria, into the magnificent vale of 
the Danube. I crossed amongst the hills, many times, 
the railway from Budweis to Linz, the wagons of 
which are drawn by horses. It is of immense service 
in the easier transport of salt. Over the fine long 
bridge of the Danube I entered Linz, on the right 
bank of the river. The country is beautiful; still 
more beautiful the young damsels of Linz with gold 
and silver embroidered caps. 

I now turned away from the Danube, my object 
being to travel into Italy, and who knows how far 
beyond ! 

I arrived next at Gmunden. The situation is glo- 
rious. At the foot of the city lies the beautiful Traun 
Sea. Here I went on board, and made the first sea- 
voyage.* In three hours we happily reached land, 
which, indeed, I had never lost sight of. Near the 
place of landing lay Lambach, where there are cele- 
brated salt-pans ; but I did not see them, for the build- 
ings had been burnt down. Passing Ischl-am-See, I 
arrived a second time in Salzburg. I then passed over 
vast Alpine heights, to the subterranean salt-halls of 
Golling. The narrow passes, in the midst of the 
mountains, had fortifications on both sides. In this 
lofty mountain region I met many people with hor- 
It is merely a lake. — Tr. 
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rible thick necks, thicker often than the head. These 
people are called Cretins. In Pinsgau I saw espe- 
cially many. Their breathing is, in the highest degree, 
difficult. You may hear it a long way off; and they 
must breathe out powerfully before they can speak. 
The Salzburgers, young and old, wear high pointed 
caps, in the shape of a sugar-loaf. 

I now arrived in the Tyrol, and after I had an- 
nounced myself to the guild at Innspruck, I pene- 
trated farther into this Alpine world. The way is 
continually through deep defiles and over Alpine 
heights ; one mountain piles itself upon another. Every 
moment there lies one of these giants in your way. 
No sooner have you conquered one, than another is 
there ready for you. While they carry *on their peaks 
eternal snows, their sides are covered with the finest 
forests, alternating with beautiful pastures, and at 
their feet lie friendly valleys. Every hand-breadth of 
space is appropriated by the industrious Tyrolese. On 
the heights and in the bottoms you see countless herds 
of cattle grazing, which remain out the whole summer 
day and night, on the Alps, the herdsmen living there 
in the so-called Sennhiitten, where butter and cheese 
are made. Far off on all sides tinkle the bells, the 
Alpine horn, and jodelling of the cowherds. Every 
where are the Tyrolese joyous, true-hearted, honest, 
and pious people. 

It has a fine effect where the Tyrolese peasant, in 
his broad-brimmed round hat, adorned with a feather 
or a green ribbon, in his blue jacket, in red long 
waistcoat buttoned up to the throat, and over it black 
lacquered braces, which support the short breeches of 
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chamois leather, and long stockings, and shoes with 
buckles, strides powerfully along, and jodels as he 

Not far from Innspruck lies a lofty and imposing 
mountain called the Jaufen, to whose snowy peak it 
required me five hours to climb. One stund before 
reaching the summit stood an inn, where I refreshed 
myself, on this height of humanity, with mince and 
liver dumplings. I was now in the snow-line. As I 
limped down again, my boots having wounded my 
feet, on the summer side, where it was again very 
warm and pleasant, I came at the foot of the moun- 
tain into the village of Passeier, where Andreas 
HoFER, the Sandwirth, had lived. I entered the house, 
called the Sand Inn, and saw there his widow, who yet 
has the inn. Nine miles farther lies Meran, in a very 
warm and genial country. 

Near Botzen, as I limped miserably along, I met 
with an old noble Tyrolean, who had also a son on 
travel, as well as one at home, and touched by the 
thought of his own wanderer, would carry my knap- 
sack. Arrived in Botzen, I was obliged to go into 
the hospital, and after I had rested some weeks over 
my work, I hied forward again on the better foot. 

Botzen lies on the Italian border of the Tyrol; 
Italian and German here unite. As the air, so too the 
style of the houses is already Italian. The finest fruit 
ripens here, namely peaches, and the most splendid 
grapes. In the vineyards around reigned the most 
joyous life, for it was precisely in the time of the 
vintage. In the city itself are many beautiful em- 
bowered ways, beneath which in wet weather^ and the 
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fine mist rain prevalent here, yoa can walk dry. The 
country is very charming. 

I was already near Trieste. I gazed already into 
the near, lovely land beyond the Alps ; upon the gea 
which stretched itself, yes, to Constantinople; but 
alas! the best of all things, that is gold, was wanting, 
and with it all prospect of coining it, and allowing me 
in my customary manner to work myself through, I 
could obtain no work at all. Tyrol has sufficient of 
its own people; yes, they emigrate by hundreds in 
summer; they want no strangers. In strange Italy I 
dared not hope for it. It was grievous, but there was 
no alternative, I must turn back; and after a sojourn 
of six weeks in Botzen, I turned from south to north, 
back into Germany and Austria. After I had passed 
the snow-line, and made many retrograde steps, I 
arrived at Brixen on the Eisack, where a new fortress 
was built. I went on, but not towards the Tyrol; I 
struck again into a south-eastern course. 

In Linz, I was on the eastern boundary of Tyrol. 
Somewhat to the left lay the narrow Pusterthal, 
through which the Drau, which rises here, runs. Out 
of this valley came the Tyrolese carpet- dealers, wire- 
workers, etc. Here also they cut much woodenware. 

I now took my leave of the friendly good-hearted 
Tyrolese, and came down again to the dear Raitzen, 
Croats, and Cossacks, etc; while I traversed Illyria, 
and passed through Villach to Klagenfurt, the capital 
of the former dukedom of Karnthen. Remarkable 
here for the stomach is the very good Steinbeer, and for 
the eyes the great dragons in the Market-place. Not 
far distant lies the lake of Wordt, with which the city 
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is united by a canal. Here it is again an Alpine land; 
The way passes over heaven-high mountains, and then 
down again into glens that make the hair stand on end 
on one*s head. As I approached Laibach, I stumbled 
again, between Kirchentheuerand Neumarkt, on a great 
hindrance, — namely on a high mountain called Leibel. 
My foot was never quite healed, and I was now obliged 
to climb with one boot and a slipper, like the ** Hin- 
kende Bote,'' (the limping messenger, a well-known 
German calendar for the people); and yet worse to 
descend. Added to this, there was great cold, and a 
snow a foot-and-a-half deep; and I was happy when 
I had completed my pilgrimage of torture to Laibach. 

In this capital of Krain and Illyria, I rested two 
months. I had again struck far south, not far from 
Trieste, and tolerably near to the Turkish frontier 
district ; but if the reader imagines that I ran imme- 
diately hence down with the Sau to the Danube, and 
over into Turkey, he is mistaken. I turned once more 
round, and on the 28th of December was again 
on the march over the Alpine heights and icy peaks 
to Gratz on the Mur, in Steyermark. This again is 
a right handsome city. It lies very pleasantly in 
the valley, on both banks of the Mur; has many 
neighbouring places of festive resort, and on the 
ramparts agreeable walks. The old castle stands on a 
steep rock, which the French once stormed. Here 
too you meet with many Cretins. 

After an abode of five weeks in Gratz, I betook 
myself through Neustadt, Baden (which has mineral 
baths), through the Wiener Wald, a second time to the 
imperial city Vienna; and, before all things, into the 
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hospital. Here I had to lie five other weeks, having 
a violent fever; after which I became quite restored. 
But I now became again unquiet. I felt new strength 
and courage to assume once more my life of travel. It 
seemed indeed beautiful every day to see fresh men, 
a new heaven, and a new earth. The discomfort was 
forgotten, because it was past. I bad yet great things 
before me. In short, I forsook again the gay Vienna 
and the German fatherland, which I had for the third 
time traversed in strange lines and zigzags from the 
north to the south. For five years I did not see it 
again. 

So then we are finally and seriously on the way to 
Constantinople — to the East. 



g2 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SECOND WANDERINGS IN WALLACHIA. 

It was in April 1826, that I for the second time 
entered Hungary. I struck again into the old path. 
Men and countries did not present themselves so 
strangely and adventurously to me as they did the 
first time^ though I was alone, for I had now had 
tolerahle practice* in travelling. I knew that even 
here men dwelt ; that work, and for it travel-money, 
were to be found. 

After I had continued on the road well known to 
me as far as Pressburg, I came, at Tyrnau and Neutra 
in Sclavonia, into a hitherto unvisited country. In 
Neutra resides a bishop, the only one in Hungary 
who is permitted by the Emperor to have a military 
garrison under him. The Slawaken here trade much 
in linen; are most of them wire-workers or menders 
of pots, and travel through the whole of Austria and 
Turkey. Here I again approached the Danube, which 
below Pressburg divides itself into two great arms. I 
passed over the left arm to Raab, inhabited by Ger- 
mans and Hungarians; where I again worked for a 
time. Hence I hastened on through Pape, a Hun- 
garian Cometat or government-city, through the great 
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and notorious Bakony Forest to Wesprim. The thicket 
of this wood, dark with huge oaks and beeches^ is 
dangerous, and a place haunted by robbers. I took 
good care not to pass it by night. Shortly before my 
passage through it^ two handworkers, a shoemaker 
and a butcher, were plundered and murdered. Yet 
the perpetrator had been apprehended, and I saw him 
swinging on the gibbet at Wesprim. This is a sight 
indeed very common in Hungary — gallows, with two 
or three malefactors hanging on each. 

Wesprim, which is chiefly inhabited by Hungarians, 
is the seat of another bishop. Here, west of the 
Danube, you meet with many German colonies. The 
Hungarians who live here are chiefly of the Reformed 
church ; many also are Lutheran. Not far from this 
city lies the great Platten-Sea; and two hours from it 
an effervescing spring. 

From this place, I travelled for some hours upwards 
towards Stuhlweissenburg, a very old Hungarian city, 
and arrived in seven German miles again at Ofen and 
Pesth. My feet had not brought me so rapidly down 
as the Danube did before. In Ofen, I worked two 
months, whereby I had an opportunity of making use 
of the sulphur-baths, as my disorder had not entirely 
lefl me. 

From Pesth, I now directed my course further in 
Hungary Proper, which in my former journey I had 
not much touched upon. I first proceeded to Theiss, 
on the way to Upper Hungary and the southern slopes 
of the Carpathians. At Erlau, and further on at Tokay, 
I passed through the country where the celebrated Hun- 
garian wines grow. The delicious Tokay is produced 
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onlj on a small soathem mountain slope. The grapes 
are commonly suffered to hang longer than is cus- 
tomary, and then the best are selected. The wine 
however which I drank in Tokay was wretched stuff; 
the best is sent abroad. 

Immediately beyond Pesth, but particularly from 
Miskolz onward, where also many Slawakens live, 
begins a waste and desert region. There are immense 
plains of sand, clothed with dry grass ; heaths, where 
you see nothing but isolated huts of shepherds and 
herdsmen, called Pusten. But these shepherds are 
no good shepherds ; they resemble rather wolves in 
sheep's clothing, and are extremely thievish and ras- 
cally. They keep whole troops of wolf-dogs, and when 
a traveller appears, they hound these beasts upon him« 
Such a reception was mine : I was walking quite un- 
suspiciously over the Debreziner heath, when at once 
I found myself surrounded by twelve large hounds. 
The shepherds, who had set them upon me, watched 
from a distance the progress of the afiair. To defend 
myself from these creatures, which filew upon me from 
all sides, I struck in every direction with my stick, 
and with all my might ; but they pressed so furiously 
upon me that I considered myself as lost. In this 
extremity of danger, there occurred to me suddenlywaa 
idea: I took my hat in my mouth, put my stick be- 
tween my legs, as a great tail, and stooping almost 
double, I dashed fiercely upon them* This took effect ; 
they were startled, stood still, and I was at liberty to 
pursue my way in peace to Debrezin. 

Debrezin is, next to Pesth, the largest city in Hun- 
gary ; yet, like nearly all the Hungarian cities, it has 
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only small, one-storied houses. The rearing of swine 
flourishes here amazingly, and the creatures are enor- 
mous. The swine-market of Debrezin is celebrated, 
and still more important is that of St. Andrew, in Balve. 

In this whole district through which I travelled, 
live the thorough full-blood Hungarians. They are 
clothed nearly the same as the Raitzen, except that 
they wear only short boots or Ischismen of sheep-leather, 
with spurs attached. The common Hungarian wears 
patschen or sandals, if he does not go barefoot; white 
linen trousers, probably a couple of ells in width, and 
fastened round the body with a lace ; a short shirt, 
which, like the Raitzen, he smears with bacon ; and 
between the trousers and shirt is also a breadth of 
sun-burnt skin to be seen. The long hair is also 
pomaded with bacon. They carry almost constantly a 
long stick filled with lead, and furnished at bottom 
with a thick knob. Their hats are low, with brims of 
three-quarters of an ell wide, and serve them frequently 
for drinking vessels. The citizen of the middle rank 
wears blue narrow trousers, and a blue spencer, set 
with large silver buttons. In winter, too, he has usu- 
ally a great fur cloak about him* The Hungarian 
nobles wear Attila-coats ; they are very proud, and 
make excessive show. Especially do they understand 
making a great noise with their spurs. When they 
dance, they strike their heels together, and the spurs 
ring amazingly. If a gipsy only lets his fiddle be 
heard, away goes the dance. Their peculiar dances 
are very artificial. They twist their huge mustaches 
into monstrous rat-tails. 

After eight weeks stay, I travelled on from Debre- 
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zin to Gross wardein. The greatest part of this 
tolerably important place, except the fine episcopal 
palace, had recently been burnt to ashes. This was 
the last Hungarian city. I then set out for Sieben- 
burgen to Clausenburg, and farther to Hermannstadt. 
I was here again near to the Turkish frontier, and 
resolved to go direct to Bukarest. 

From Hermannstadt a three-hours-long road leads 
to the so-called Red Tower, where commences the 
frontier of Wallachia, and where there is a quarantine 
institution ; but I was refused permission to pass the 
boundary, because I had not procured the permission 
of the Prussian ambassador in Vienna. On this, I 
betook myself again to Cronstadt, in order thence by 
the old path to enter Wallachia ; but here too I was 
warned back. The police gave me for answer, that 
the Prussian passport was required here too also. 

After a short stay in Cronstadt, I met with two 
comrades of the same profession as myself, both Bohe- 
mians. We found ourselves very friendly together, 
since we were in similar case and with similar views; 
they too would fain enter Wallachia, and had no per- 
mission. We were referred to a peasant, who it was 
said would probably put us across the frontier if we 
paid him twenty florins conventional muntz (about two 
pounds English). We resolved to try this, and marched 
in the night from Cronstadt to the village of the pea- 
sant. The man immediately shut us up in a cellar, 
where we lay till the next night; then at nine o'clock 
we arose. At first it was a faint moonlight, but this 
vanished behind clouds: it became dark, and finally 
Egyptian dark; and we groped along for probably 
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twenty miles through deep defiles, and over hill and 
dale. We then came into the district of the keen 
frontier watch, where the watch- stations stood at aboat 
a hundred yards from each other, and continually gave 
the parole call to each other; yet the darkness favoured 
us, and we passed luckily through. 

After a march of two hours farther the peasant 
quitted us, and we had to find the way ourselves. When 
we had done this for some time, we came past a Wal- 
lachian civil-watch. We had not gone many yards 
when some one came running after us. We took no 
notice, did not allow ourselves to be disturbed, but 
marched briskly on. In this manner we went on for 
two hours, when we fell in with a miserable hut, which 
looked like a Wallachian public-house. It wanted 
yet an hour to sun-rise. We were weary with our 
long march, wet through and hungry, and we wanted 
to rest ourselves a little, and breakfast. In these 
public-houses you get nothing to eat except what you 
bring with you; and we now produced some bacon, 
and bread and cheese, that we had purchased at Cron- 
stadt. We ordered an okka (two bottles) of wine, and 
were in the act of slicing the bacon, and were intending 
to thoroughly enjoy ourselves, when at once two huge 
Wallachians, in Wallachian costume, a pistol in the 
girdle, a little cartridge pouch by the side, ornamented 
with buttons, and with a tremendous leathern whip 
with a short handle in the hand, entered, and began, 
in good Wallachian style to flog away at my two com- 
rades, who sate in full activity in front of the table. 
They were startled with such a morning salute. I held 
myself backward behind the table, and escaped; but 
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it whizzed in my eare, and my heart beat like a drum. 
At length I took courage, and as six years before I 
had learned a little Wallachian in the country, I asked 
the men what was the meaning of this; they said it 
was because we had not stayed at their call and shewn 
our passports, and they threatened to drive us back 
again over the frontier if we made any opposition. 
For this, however, we had not the slightest desire, but 
the most profound respect for the frontier authorities, 
as we knew pretty well how things would have gone 
before them. I, as a Prussian, had less to fear, but 
my companions, as Bohemians and Austrian subjects, 
had more cause of dread from this unauthorized en- 
trance into a foreign country. When the Wallachians 
had become somewhat quieter, we ordered them an 
okka of wine, and begged them to let us proceed. But 
that availed nothing, till we at length began to shew 
money, and bargained with them for about a dollar* 
and-a-half; this was their weak and assailable side, as 
is the case universally with the Turkish officers : they 
finally let us go. This was pretty well for a second 
Wallachian welcome; on the former occasion we were 
spectators, this time we were actors. Our appetite 
for breakfast was tolerably settled, but this was only 
the beginning, the real misery came speedily upon us. 
The brooks had everywhere overflowed the ways, 
and bridges, as already observed, there are none. The 
heavy loamy soil was thoroughly soaked; we had a 
regular water road, through which we must march to 
the feet of the mountains. Six years before it was in 
autumn, the roads were good enough for us to drive ; 
now we were compelled to go on foot, and had to wade 
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seventy times through the water, now up to the knee, 
now to the waist, now to the arms, with an occasional 
change up to the knees in mud. Thus it continued 
up hill and down for five successive dajs. We were 
never dry the whole day through. 

In the last water, I had nearly left my modicum of 
life thus far from home. It was a strong stream. I 
attempted it twice, and arrived safely at the middle 
of the current ; but here the flood rushed so rapidly 
upon me, that the water was up to my throat ; and I 
was obliged to retreat again. Had I been but a little 
taller! My comrades who were of greater stature and 
strength, were finally obliged to come to my assistance, 
and thus I was brought through, after many unsuc- 
cessful endeavours. We were all wet to the skin, even 
our clothes in our knapsacks were soaked through, 
and made a sorry appearance. Besides this it was in 
December, and extremely cold. All was already very 
winterly, and the mountains around covered with snow. 
If it had but been summer, then the water-pilgrimage 
might have made us sport; but now we were obliged 
to go on in our wet clothes till evening before we 
reached an inn, and could dry us a little. Fortunately 
we obtained something warm, which in this part of 
the country, where the bakers only have fire, is a rare 
chance. We stretched ourselves after this adventurous 
and painful pilgrimage comfortably out in the warmest 
places ; for after the many cold water baths we were 
somewhat watery, or rather quite out of spirits. We 
had a quarter of lamb roasted, and did not delay to 
empty some okkas of wine. This gave us again some 
comfort and refreshment. One of our companions 
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only, in whose memory the flagellations and the toils 
of this extraordinary journey had left too vivid impres- 
sions, was become quite east down, and wished that 
he had been dead rather than he had undertaken this 
expedition. For my part I continued in good healthy 
and endeavoured to encourage and enliven them. I 
knew well that coin and courage can carry you through 
the whole world, that it would yet go better with us. 

After such a refreshment we soon reached Kimpina^ 
the first Wallachian city. There we went to the police, 
paid down three zwanziger (about eightpence each); 
received new passports and the permission to travel on 
through incessant mud and wet, for the government 
does not trouble itself much about roads. Finally we 
issued forth from this barbarian dirt, and I for the 
second time entered Bukarest. 

The view of a regular city after such adventures did 
us infinite good, and Bukarest appeared to us doubly 
beautiful, besides which I was heartily welcomed by 
my old acquaintances and countrymen. I soon too 
found a demand for my art; but I grieved to hear that 
my comrade of six years before had, during the last 
winter on the way we had just travelled, perished in 
the snow. 

The look of the city itself had really since I left it, 
even under close inspection, very much changed for 
the better. It was become more cultivated and Ger- 
man. By side of the old I saw much that was new. 
Under the government of the independent Hospodar, 
Prince Alexander Ghika, as well as under the pro- 
tection of the Russians and a Russian garrison, many 
improvements had taken place, many works were 
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entered upon. The filthiness of the streets and the 
beams had vanished; the city was paved, and several 
palaces and many houses were newly built. From the 
cupola of the Greek church resounded now more fre- 
quently the sound of bells. Posts were established, 
which travel extremely fast, almost all at full gallop, 
where the ways allow it. The mail is small and low, 
only two persons are able to sit in it ; and it not seldom 
happens that a passenger is lost out of it. 

The reigning prince, seated in his government by 
Russia and Austria, but tributary to the Sultan, has 
an army of his own, of from five to six thousand men, 
Uhlans and infantry. 

Their uniform consists of cornflower blue round 
coats, which reach to the knee, trousers of the same, 
trimmed with sulphur yellow, and high Russian 
Czakos. Every thing was after the Russian order. 
What influence the Russians have exercised, espe- 
cially here, under their General Kisselef, was not lost 
out of the memory of my former journey. They had 
then a sweeping method of going to work with the 
rude Wallachians and Gipsies, and could soon settle 
accounts with them. Twice every week were always 
ten or twelve Gipsies or Wallachians, useless or 
criminal fellows, conducted to a public square from 
the prison or house of correction ; here they were 
stripped naked to the middle. Some one was the;*e 
standing ready, who took the poor prisoner on his 
back and held his hands fast over his shoulders, 
while another seized the feet; a third carried the 
weapons, an armful of great sticks as thick as one*s 
thumb ; the fourth stood waiting and ready to strike. 
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A Russian drammer gave the signal on his drum^ 
when a hundred strokes were counted on the naked 
body of the culprit, which caused him to utter the 
most horrible outcries. A second signal was given by 
the drummer, and a second hundred was told out to 
the unhappy wretch. In this manner he received 
from three to four hundred strokes on the back. After 
this execution the poor prisoner presented a dreadful 
spectacle. The flesh hung in rags from his back, and 
you saw little but the naked bones. They had then 
spirits dashed over them, at which they shrieked 
again horribly with the agony. Finally they were 
conducted to the salt-pits, where they were compelled 
to hard labour for from four to six years. But the 
majority of them sunk under it — rarely did any one 
return. 

This inhuman and horrible punishment now no 
longer occurred so frequently under the present go- 
vernment; but another species of correction for lesser 
thefts, for falsifying weights and measures by dis- 
honest landlords and merchants, was retained, and 
appeared tolerably common, for the police was stronger 
and better regulated. This was the bastinado, or as 
it was called the Pholanke. The criminal was laid on 
the back in the middle of the street, and one man 
kneeled on his breast, while two others held up a thick 
pole to which his feet were bound; a fourth, again, 
had a good bundle of thick sticks, and a fifth came 
and dealt out to the culprit, fifty, a hundred, yes, 
often, according to the nature of his crime, four hun- 
dred strokes on the soles of the feet. The criminals 
were often taken from street to street, and their blows 
given them at the corners of different ones. ' 
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Amongst the medley of different nations that jou 
find in Bukarest, hesides the WaUachians, as Greeks, 
Polish Jews, Servians, I found the numher also of 
the Germans much increased. They stand under the 
protection of the consulate, and especially of the Aus- 
trian consul, and have hesides nothing immediately to 
do with the Wallachians and their laws. 

I spent the whole winter in Bukarest, and earned 
much money, so that it had heen a long time since 
such an affluence had found itself in my pocket, which 
not seldom had heen merely a Penny Magazine. 

I heard that in Constantinople there were now Ger- 
man ladies* tailors, and my plan was made up. This 
city had heeii for a long time the goal which, though 
darkly, and in the distance, had hovered before my 
eyes. It was one of ray favourite thoughts, and as I 
now saw myself once more brought so near, I would 
not let the favourable prospect of realizing it again 
pass away. Yes ; I already fixed my eyes on the far- 
off Promised or Holy Land in Asia I The reader also 
oertainly yearns, and speedily, to be there. 

But as I prepared myself for so far a journey, my 
thoughts flew back to niy native home. I wrote to 
Werdohl. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VOYAGE TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In the spring of 1837, on the 2d of May, I set out 
from Bukarest, for the frontier of Moldau. I had a 
comrade from Fiume, in Croatia, who spoke German 
and Italian, and could act as interpreter. Never was 
I in a more joyous and delighted mood than at the 
commencement of this journey. Before me lay a 
splendid future. We had made an agreement with a 
Wallachian coachman, that he should take us as far 
as Fokschan. The country through which we drove 
was somewhat hilly, had few, and those desolate, vil- 
lages, and scarcely any cultivation. Set down well at 
Fokschan, we met there with many German profes- 
sionists.* Hence we continued our journey on foot to 
Brailow on the Danube, but still in Wallachia. The 
first day we came out upon a heath, as it had become 
evening, and it soon became so dark that we could not 
see two steps before us. We lost our way, and did not 
know whither we should betake ourselves. Finally, 
we heard a rushing, and came to a stream : we made 
several attempts to wade through it, but it was impos- 
sible, the water came up to our mouths. We were 

* Handworkers, professing different trades, or artSj as our polite 
tailor styles them. 
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therefore compelled to take up our quarters in the open 
air on this side, in the best place we could find. Here 
in the neighbourhood of the Danube, it was yet in the 
spring tolerably cold. During the night a heavy dew 
fell, and with little sleep we were obliged to bear much 
cold. At the dawn of day we saw, to our great joy 
and wonder, at a little distance from us, a bridge over 
the stream, and not far beyond, a village. We hastened 
to it. As we entered it, all the people ran together, 
and surrounded us, staring in amaze, and demanded 
who and what countrymen we were. We told them, 
** Nemsele, or Germans." This they could not com- 
prehend, and it appeared to fill them with strange 
wonder, as they had probably seen few Germans^ or, 
at least, such travelling handwerksburschen as us. 

The next evening we again arrived at a village, and 
would have stayed for the night at the inn, but they 
refused to admit us, as they said they did not know 
what sort of people we were. In this dilemma, we 
addressed ourselves to the magistrate of the village. 
This man was a Russian, and began with the Walla- 
chians in Russian: — ^'Jebit woi math;*' and soon 
taught them a little more respect. We had quarters 
assigned us; I with one peasant, and my comrade 
with another. We had free board, and the peasants 
exercised hospitality as though it was a matter of 
course. 

On the third day we reached Brailow, on the Da- 
nube. We encountered on the road still numerous 
traces of the desolations of the Russian war, and many 
ruined villages. Even Brailow, formerly a strong 
fortress, was wholly destroyed by the Russians, and 
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the works razed ; you saw now only heaps of stones 
and rubhish. In the harbour of the Danube there was 
a lively assemblage of ships, Italian, French, English* 
Greek, and Turkish, all lying together. They take in 
freights of tobacco and corn here, and carry it to those 
countries. 

After remaining four days, we agreed with the cap- 
tain of a Neapolitan cutter which lay at anchor here, 
direct for Constantinople, for a passage thither, for 
two and a half ekuscha, or four dollars of oar money, 
but providing for ourselves, and went on board. Such 
a cutter has two straight masts, and to each mast only 
one mainsail, without any cross-sails. With a good 
wind they hoist another little sail at the top-mast head; 
to the fore is the usual fore-mast. A brig has on 
every mast four cross sails. A corvette equally four, 
but only one large sail on the hinder mast. Amongst 
these lesser vessels the cutter sails the fastest, though 
it goes apparently deep through the water. 

We had time enough to see those different ships, 
for impatient as we were, we had to wait two days on 
hoard the cutter, because the shipping of the load of 
maize was not completed; and besides, it was almost 
calm. During this time, our company was further 
augmented by two Jews and a Jewess, as well as by 
a comrade, a shoemaker from Vienna, who had been 
once already in Constantinople. We there made ac- 
quaintance, and set up one common cupboard. As 
one spoke Italian, we could carry on capitally. At 
length on the third day as the sun rose, rose also a 
breeze, our anchors were weighed, and we set sail. 
Rapidly the keel ploughed the waves, and merrily we 
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went down the broad yellowish stream, with its green 
banks; on our right Turkey, on our ieh the Moldau. 
In two hours we were at Galatsch. Here anchor was 
cast for a few hours, and some masts taken in. The 
fortress here was utterly destroyed. In the large bar* 
hour waved the flags of all nations. We then pro* 
ceeded down the river, which here turns again at right 
angles. In three days we lay to at Tuldscha, a Turkish 
city; which with its mosques and slender white mina- 
rets, amongst the flat, red roofs, presents a peculiar 
spectacle. We were obliged to wait here two days for 
wind ; for the Danube has there a critical spot, full of 
rocks and whirlpools, difficult to pass without a fair 
wind, which carries the vessels over. We immediately 
availed ourselves of the delay to supply us with further 
provisions for the voyage. 

The third day early we sailed again ; but our pro* 
gress was slow, as we had not sufficient wind, and the 
bed of the stream was full of rocks and whirlpools, 
and then our vessel was obliged to be drawn for some 
distance. The mighty Danube, now frequently near 
five miles broad, not far from its mouth divides into 
three arms. One of these we had already lost before 
Tuldscha, which flows thence towards Bessarabia, and 
pours itself at Ismail into the Black Sea. Not far 
below Tuldscha we parted with a second arm, which 
goes to the right into Turkey. In the midst is the 
great, the Sulina arm, which alone is navigable, and 
on which we voyaged. 

The left bank of the Danube belongs to the Russians; 
and the right, or southern, to the Turks. There we 
saw everywhere Russian watch-posts and quarantine 

h2 
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lines. On both sides were great marshy flats and 
islands. To the left we looked far into the lower 
Russia, or Bessarabia. All there was lovely. To the 
right towards Turkey, the country was lively and very 
beautiful. In the farthest point of the southern hori- 
zon mountains were visible. The islands are over- 
grown with thick willows, and full of innumerable 
beasts. We saw huge herds of buffaloes running to 
and fro ; and swarms of birds, as cranes, wild ducks, and 
geese, flew up with a stupendous noise. Immediately 
near the banks there was nothing but sedge, reeds, 
and the calamas flag, amongst which a numerous host 
of flies haunted. Every evening we were obliged to 
lie to, for we could not sail with safety on account 
of the shallows. We usually kept on the Russian side. 
The legions of flies tormented us so much that in the 
evening we could scarcely enjoy anything on the fore- 
deck. We were obliged to go rapidly to and fro; 
smoke tobacco powerfully ; or beat off* the flies with a 
cloth. Their stings were very painful. Our faces and 
hands were swelled all over with them, and full of 
lumps. Even the people of the ship could not protect 
themselves. At night when we slept in the cabin with 
the captain, it was somewhat better. The Jews only, 
who here, as well as everywhere else, occupy the lowest 
rank, and distinguish themselves by their importunity, 
filth, and odour of garlic, remained on deck exposed 
to the mosquitoes. If we landed and would see a little 
of the country, the Russian soldiers came immediately 
running with presented firearms, and drove us back ; 
for they keep very strict quarantine. 

Thus we sailed for eight days between the low 
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sedg7 shores^ at last as in a great green sea of waving 
sedge. Hundreds of boats sailed to and fro in it, 
and passed us. At length we came into the mouth of 
the Sulina, where the Danube pours itself into the 
Black Sea. The passage into this is yery difficult, 
because the Danube is here again very narrow and 
shallow, and sand is flung up in both directions, from 
the river and from the sea. There is only a narrow 
spot where you can sail out ; the vessels are from this 
point drawn out by Russian soldiers, and the captains 
must pay for it. 

After a delay of four-and- twenty hours, we, as well 
as twelve of the vessels which lay at anchor here, 
were dragged through, and we were in the Black 
Sea. 

For the first time in my life I was upon the sea, 
I had so ]ong desired. Before us expanded itself an 
immeasurable world of waters. At first, for about fifteen 
or twenty miles — the sea has the light yellow colour 
of the Danube ; but by degrees it lost this, and became 
black-green, or dark-blue. The name of Black Sea 
is not given it so much from the colour of its water, 
although it is decidedly blacker than the Mediter- 
ranean, but because, in autumn and spring, its storms 
are extremely dangerous. Not far from the, at first, 
flat shores rise numerous rocks, on which, in great 
storms, the vessels are dashed, and at once go inevi- 
tably to pieces. It is said that sometimes in one year 
the wrecks amount to a hundred. On the Danube 
itself, which at last became like a little sea, we had 
made acquaintance with storms, and had had a trifling 
fortaste of a sea-voyage ; but here on the sea itself 
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It was quite a different thing ; the farther we advanced, 
the more unquiet it became. The waves broke foam- 
ing on the ship, and began on all sides to dash over 
the deck. Yet, except this, the sea was steady, the 
heavens clear, and no further storm blew*. A tolerable 
quarter-wind drove the vessel gently forwards. 

After a six-hours* progress, we saw, as far as vision 
could stretch, nothing but sky and water. Our Jewess 
began to feel uncomfortable, and from the tossing and 
rocking of the ship was seized by sea-sickness, and 
seemed as if she would give up the ghost; she would 
have given anything to be once more on land. The 
rest of us kept tolerably the perpendicular, and he who 
was most especially in his element, was myself. I 
placed myself at the head of the vessel, and watched 
how it worked through the waves, sinking and swell- 
ing with the swell of the sea ; like an arrow, it shot 
along the agitated waters. I was highly charmed 
with the spectacle ; I sate viewing it, and smoking 
my pipe, occasionally taking a draught from my flask 
of rum. I saw, too, with delight, how the dolphins 
played in throngs around the vessel ; snorting, they 
sprang alofl, and then shot with arrowy fiectness 
downwards. They are fish of from eight to ten feet 
long, with swines' snouts. One cannot observe them 
very exactly, so rapidly do they dive again. They 
are found in vast numbers in the Black Sea, and keep 
commonly near the ship, because the people throw 
them food; none injure them, especially the Turks, 
who regard them as we do the swallows. 

We soon lost sight of the other vessels which left 
the mouth of the Danube with us ; at times only we 
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saw^ in the distance, the top of a mast emerge from 
the wave, like the point of a spire. On the second 
day they all again neared us, and again afterwards 
disappeared. Thus we sailed for six days, to and fro, 
with a somewhat feeble wind, when on Sunday, in the 
dawn, we descried a beautiful mountain, promontory 
with an old ruin, and soon aflerwards the mouth of 
the Bosphorus, where the black waves of the sea, 
with a loud noise and a strong current, drove into the 
narrow opening of the canal, which, being a length 
of eighteen miles, unites two seas, and separates Asia 
from EuROPB. 

As the sun rose above the neighbouring mountains 
of Asia, and mirrored, itself in the deep-blue flood, we 
entered the magnificent road. Ail the vessels had 
again gathered into company. 

Immediately on both sides of us we saw fortifica- 
tions and white lighthouses, of the latter of which 
there is great need, because there are dangerous spots, 
and breakers, especially on the European side. It was 
a glorious scene; everything was to me new and sur- 
prising. I stood on the deck, and my eyes knew not 
whither they should direct themselves. We glid on 
rapidly with the north wind through the Strait. In a 
winding course, and with continual turns, this sea-way 
stretches between mountain walls and rocks. Right 
and left, at every bend, rears itself a fortress, encircled 
by the dashing waves. Between these, stupendous 
batteries extend; and thus for a time you see nothing 
on either the European or Asiatic side» but castles, 
walls, towers, spires, and farther off, mountains, green 
hills, meads, and leafy woods. I counted ten fortresses 
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up to within two hours of Constantinople^ where they 
cease. 

When we had sailed through the canal an hour, the 
scenery on the shores on both continents became con- 
tinually more beautiful and varied, and the amazed 
eye had a yiew such as probably has not its equal in 
any part of the world. Every moment there presented 
themselves new shapes in the magnificent country. 

After we had sailed to the right of Bujukdere, whose 
houses extend themselves round a broad hay, where 
the summer palaces of the European ambassador are, 
and further down, past the beautiful Therapia, castles, 
fortresses, villages, and towers, alternated rapidly. 
One dwelling, one place linked itself to another. The 
Bosphorus was like a broadband splendid street, though 
a city of many miles in extent, the half of which lay in 
Europe, the other half in Asia. Huge imperial palaces 
swept before us, now near, now retiring into the dis- 
tance behind the mountains (two on the Asiatic shore, 
summer palaces of the Sultan, and two on the Euro- 
pean), innumerable country-houses, fountains, mosques 
with gilt cupolas and crescents, and tall slender mina- 
rets, and on all hands eastern-looking houses, red in 
colour, and with flat roofs. Amongst them are scat- 
tered the most beautiful groups of trees, and a multitude 
of splendid and strange productions. You see mighty 
plane-trees, especially many cypresses, out of whose 
dark, black-green, the heaven-high white minarets 
reared themselves aloft in wonderful beauty; while on 
the heights whole forests of cypresses extended. On 
every side, coming close down to the shore, on the preci- 
pices and on lofty terraces, were magnificent gardens. 
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with numerous garden-houses, called kiosks, whose 
windows were closed with strong jalousies. Here the 
finest roses bloomed, and lofty trees gave shade and 
coolness in the burning heat of the sun. The haven 
itself had a totally different character. At once a 
balmy air blew upon us ; clear and warm, the sun 
looked forth from this cheerful blue expanse. The 
air was so soA and pure, and every thing had a peculiar 
and brilliant appearance. 

Still more astonishing was the lively stir and flurry 
which surrounded us on all sides, both on water and 
on land. In the creeks and landing-places of the 
villages, there was a busy stir. Large sea-ships, with 
stupendous sails, and steamers, sailed to and fro: 
fishermen threw their nets and drew out thousands of 
fishes, with a great outcry. Hundreds of kaiks, little 
light boats, covered the lively waters, and flew on 
swifl and lightly through the clear flood. 

And now, indeed, bow strange and wondrous ap. 
peared to me the people themselves, who in these 
barges sailed hither and thither. There you saw troops 
of the kaikschies or boatmen, clad wholly in white, 
with wide Turkish linen trousers, and white shirts, 
with the arms turned up, swiftly and skilfully plying 
their oars with bare arms. On their smooth shaven 
heads they had a red fess, or little round cap, with a 
blue tassel, and red shoes on their feet. They were 
rowing Turks and Turkish women. Many Turks of 
a higher class lay wrapped in furs on the decks of 
vessels, looking still and grave. Before them stood 
blacks, who filled and reached to them their long pipes. 
Other servants held parasols over their masters. Still 
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more striking were the women — their faces as far as 
the eyes were wholly concealed by a white cloth. 
They wore wide dresses of varied and gay colours, 
and yellow slippers. Amid the throng sailed Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Franks, and other Christians, all gailj 
together. 

Swiftly we sped along, and the concourse grew con- 
tinually greater. We had already passed Tophana, 
and now lay the mighty city directly before us, on its 
peninsula, with its countless number of gay houses, 
above which towered the lofty cupolas, mosques, mina- 
rets, and cypresses. We soon saw how the current of 
the Bosphorus, at its uttermost point, dashed against 
the Serail, which on a tongue of land, surrounded by 
high walls, stretched its astonishing mass of buildings, 
palaces and mosques, into the sea of Marmora and the 
canal which here expanded itself. To the left, on a 
gentle eminence, lay the Asiatic suburb of Scutari, with 
beautiful mosques. 

Now swept we round Galata, and steered amongst 
innumerable vessels of all nations of the earth lying in 
the port. We cast anchor; and thus transported at once 
into the midst of this strange eastern world, I gazed 
round me as in a dream — I was in Constantinople! 
After a voyage of sixteen days, and throwing behind 
us five hundred sea, or one hundred and thirty German 
miles, I arrived there in the month of June 1837. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In the space of two hours we had seen more of the 
new and the beautiful than at other times in a year- 
and-a-half. In the next place we began to cast about 
in quest of what there was now for the stomach, as on 
the voyage we had chiefly laid in the usual marine 
provisions. Scarcely were we in harbour when we 
saw a Greek fisherman come in with his boat full of 
fish, which lay white and bright as silver. We pur- 
chased a good many; they were scombri, ormackarel, 
a sort of herring, which arc also salted in great quan- 
tities by the Greeks. We handed them to the ship's 
cook to fry them for us. We then saw, not far from 
us, a boat laden with Greek wine, which was sold on 
board. We fetched some okkas of it, and we then 
feasted ourselves jovially; for our first meal in Con- 
stantinople — Greek red wine, with fried fish and bis- 
cuits, of which we had still six okkas left of what we 
laid in at Brailow. 

Thus refreshed, we quitted the ship, and the throng 
and stir of the port, and wandered towards the Euro- 
pean suburb beyond it, still on towards the walls of 
Galata, and farther up the hill to Pera, the city of the 
Franks. 
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Our guide was the shoemaker already mentioned, 
from Viennay who had beeu already in Galata and 
Pera. In Pera we turned into a Greek inn, where 
many Germans met, and were kindly greeted by them. 
For the rest, it was not very inviting here, but some- 
what dirty. The landlord was a lazy, ill-disposed 
Greek, and the three waiters were worthy of the 
master; it was a great trouble to him to get together 
for us our simple dinner, which consisted of soup, 
mutton, or rather mutton bones, and the fatherlandish 
broad beans. After we had passed the first night in 
this country, in a great rambling room on the deck of 
our ship, which we had hired in Brailow, in company 
with sundry rats and mice, and with not too much 
sleep, we looked about the next for work. I had the 
good fortune to obtain it directly with the ladies' tailor, 
M. Rolle, who was a Saxon : our Croatian also, a man's 
tailor,and the shoemaker, were both equally successful. 

Here, after mj long journey, I sate steadily for 
three-quarters of a year, and worked hard. My man- 
ner of life was wholly Prankish. To breakfast and 
supper I had my own table; for dinner I frequented a 
Prankish eating-house. At set of sun the workshop was 
closed, and then I returned to my quarters, which I 
had taken in company with others of my comrades, and 
there supped. In summer, supper consisted of figs, 
melons, and grapes; in winter, of tea, coffee, ham, and 
bacon, which last article the Maltese export in quan- 
tities to different countries. After supper we generally 
remained sitting, and smoked our tschibook and con- 
versed. In winter we worked again some hours by 
lamp-light. 
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Of course I did not omit on Sundays, and some- 
times too on blue Mondays,* to go about and observe 
the life and manners of this great city, with its million 
of men of the most various nations and characters. 

What I learned on these occasions I will impart to 
the reader. Before we enter Constantinople Proper, 
we will first look about us in the districts in which the 
Franks or Europeans principally reside, and where I, 
as a Frank, had my constant abode — in Pera and the 
other suburbs on the European side. In them it looks 
considerably more European, and the Eastern manners 
and style are much mixed with the European. Toge- 
ther they are nearly as large as the stupendous city 
itself, opposite to which they lie on the northern shore 
of the poii;, on a range of hills facing the Bospborus, 
and stretching themselves from it to the height of Pera, 
and are separated from the city by the canal, which at 
its narrower end forms the great harbour, extending 
into the interior, as far as the canal of Sweet Water 
where Constantinople ends. 

Immediately in the sweep of the haven, on its south- 
east shore, the great suburb of Galata extends itself, 
opposite to the Serail. Here at Galata is the chief 
stir and bustle of the great haven of nations. Thou- 
sands of vessels lie here; from the largest ship of the 
line to the smallest boat Daily are some coming and 
others going out. The crowd of men of all nations is 
all in motion, and in the very narrow streets of Galata 
the press is so great that you can hardly pass through. 
Many and very rich merchants live there, most Greeks, 
besides Sclavonians, Maltese, Armenians, Turks, and 
some Germans. 

* The Saint Mondays of English artisans. 
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Galata is a very ancient part of Constantinople. It 
has still many old buildings^ and an old enclosing wall 
bailt by the Genoese, who divided it from the sur- 
rounding suburbs of Pera, Tophana, and Kassim- 
Pacha, or Haski. Beautiful as Constantinople is from 
the distance, with its innumerable leaden cupolas, 
mosques, and slender minarets, and the dark cypress 
woods, it loses dreadfully when you enter it and re- 
gard it nearly. Even Galata has not only very narrow, 
but very irregular streets; and the houses, amongst 
which a great multitude of shops and cofiee-houses, are 
only two stories high, and look merely like wretched 
barracks. The European merchants only have here 
and there fine houses. Of stone paving nothing is 
known, and the streets are therefore very dirty ; espe- 
cially in winter, when it rains heavily and a great deal. 
They are usually deep in mud; besides which every 
sort of filth remains lying in them, particularly dead 
dogs and cats, with which creatures there is enough 
to do here. 

Farther north, on the shores of the Bosphorus, lies 
adjoining Galata, the suburb of Tophana, inhabited 
almost exclusively by Turks. It is the artillery quar- 
ter. Here are the great imperial arsenals. On the fine 
parade-square, planted with many and beautiful cannon, 
there is daily music. North of Tophana, close on the 
canal, and extending to the Black Sea, numerous 
houses and gardens extend themselves, which may 
partly be considered as belonging to the suburbs of 
Constantinople. 

Westward from Galata, the suburb Kassim follows 
the windings of the haven to the canal of Sweet Water, 
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where are the quays, the arsenal, and numerous naval 
magazines. These are very extensive buildings sur- 
rounded by a wall, and are about three miles in cir- 
cumference. Here is also the dwelling of the Kapudan 
Pasha, the chief commander of the Ottoman fleeU 
There 1 saw commonly numerous ships of war \7ith 
the red flag surmounted by the crescent. The inhabi- 
tants, besides Greeks and Turks, are chiefly Spanish 
Jews. 

Northward, the hill, whereupon lies Pera, rears itself 
above these so-called suburbs, Galata and Tophana. 
Pera is the particular city of the Franks, and there- 
fore was my quarter; here dwell chiefly Europeans or 
Franks, adventurers of all sorts, men of all nations, 
French, English, Germans, Italians, Persians, Egyp- 
tians, Russians, Circassians, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Turks, which latter race are properly subjects of the 
Sultan. There are besides vast numbers of German 
professionists and merchants. The Franks, men and 
women, wear all the European costume; and European 
costumes and modes of life prevail universally amongst 
them. Here are, too, the palaces and offices of the 
European ambassadors ; they themselves generally 
live in Bujukdere and Therapia. The streets of Pera, 
in consequence of the position of the city, are very 
steep, and therefore less dirty and noisome than those 
of Galata. When it rains heavily in winter, all the 
filth and mud run down into Galata. . There the people 
have a double enjoyment of them, and there I hey 
remain lying. It is true that there are kennels, but 
these are so wretchedly constructed that very little is 
carried off" by them. For the rest, the streets are 
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equally narrow, hobbly, irregular, and full of corners. 
They pass often through gateways', through which the 
European carriages can with difficulty go. During 
my stay there, many streets indeed were laid with sand, 
and the driving was better, but still had enough. In 
particular, the hill from Galata to Pera is so steep, 
that you can scarcely ascend with any vehicle but 
wagons drawn by oxen. The houses are chiefly of 
wood — their style of building is very simple; the 
lower part of the building is of stone, on which is 
erected a framework of wood of two or three stories 
high, each higher one projecting beyond the one be- 
neath it — they are formed of many angles and win- 
dows — and are very beautifully painted, especially 
with red, which is everywhere tbe favourite colour of 
the Turks, and also sometimes yellow ; with the Greeks 
and Armenians grey and blue. 

The roofs are not entirely flat, but somewhat raised 
and covered with tiles. The worst houses on the 
eastern side of Pera are inhabited by Turks ; you may 
know their houses by the windows towards the street 
being closed with cane jalousies, and completely hung 
with blinds, as well as the doors ; no Frank or Chris- 
tian may enter them ; the Turks commonly live in the 
second story. 

The houses are built almost all in a mass ; the for- 
ward-springing roofs nearly abut one against the other, 
and give, like the narrow and crooked streets, every- 
where protection against the rays of the sun. You 
often see a roof quite overrun with the branches of a 
vine ; the sun is so hot that they seek everywhere to 
surround themselves with shadow and gloom. 
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As the houses are built of wood, and so closely 
crowded together, fires in Constantinople are of daily 
occurrence, and extremely dangerous. If a fire break 
out, and the wooden buildings are once in a blaze, 
the flames spread with terribly rapidity and fury, and 
whole streets, as there is generally some wind, stand 
at once in the most terrible glow. The flames burn 
on without stay or opposition ; there is no time to 
think of quenching and saving; and scarcely a week 
passes without a fire — in winter, especially, fires take 
place very readily. This season is tolerably cold in Con* 
stantinopie, and a particularly keen north wind blows 
from the Black Sea. There are no stoves, except in 
some houses of the Franks ; chafingdishes only are 
used, which are placed in the middle of the room on 
the floor, and through want of caution accidents easily 
occur. Nothing, therefore, is more common than the 
cry of fire in the night ; the watchmen cry " Jangin- 
var" (there is fire !) In Pera, there is a great and 
lofty tower, with a fire-watch ; when this watchman 
perceives a fire, he immediately communicates this 
to the watchmen below, who spread it far and wide. 
The watchmen carry here thick sticks shod with iron, 
which they at difierent spots let fall three times on the 
ground, and this makes a noise that can be heard a 
long way ofi^ Yet this foresight avails little; the 
people are accustomed to the frequent fires, and the 
Turk gives himself readily up to them. Moreover, 
the existing institutions for the extinction of fires are 
bad- — there is no order in them ; the engines are very 
small, and are brought already filled with water to the 
spot, where they make but little impression on the fire. 
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There is but little water^ for they have only foaDtains, 
and the filling itself goes on very slowly. 

During my abode there in 1839, there were four 
thousand houses burnt down. They are, however, 
re-erected with great ease and speed. 

In the main street of Pera you pass between long 
rows of shops: there are tailors' and shoemakers' shops, 
shops of bronze-ware, etc. If you follow this main 
street, you arrive on the top of the hill at the graveyards 
which entirely surround it. The burial-places, which 
everywhere extend themselves on the summits of the 
hills about Constantinople, are very cheerful and plea- 
sant, and are a great ornament of the city. These are 
very great^ wide lawns, covered with countless grave- 
stones, around which the beautiful and lofly cypresses 
rear themselves. These dusky cypress- groves are the 
grand promenades even of the Turks, who are otherwise 
no friends to walking, which is irksome to them on 
account of their loose dresses, and who had much rather 
lead a sedentary or reclining life. 

The tombstones, on which a turban or a Turkish cap 
is represented, stand amongst the Turks at the head 
end of the grave, erect. The tombs of the people of 
quality are frequently executed very beautifully in 
marble, gilt, and surrounded with the loveliest flowers 
and trees. 

When the Turks bury a corpse it is wrapped in 
cloths, laid on the bier, and covered with a shroud. 
Four persons carry the bier the following day direct 
to the grave, which is only three feet deep. Friends 
and strangers press around the bier, in order to carry 
the dead a little way, since as many steps as the Mafao- 
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medans accompany their dead, so many do they deem 
themselves nearer to Paradise. The corpse is baried 
without a coffin, merely enveloped in clothes; then 
boards are laid horizontally over it, and earth is thrown 
upon it. The face is turned towards the holy city of 
Mecca. The burial-place is never opened again, and 
thence comes it that the graveyards are so vastly ex- 
tended. The wealthy Turks have also handsome places 
of burial attached to their houses. 

The Greek and Armenian, Catholic and Evange- 
lical, barial-places are a quarter of an hour's walk 
above Pera. The Armenian burial-place is the grand 
promenade of the Europeans of Pera. On this height 
there displays itself a splendid prospect over the whole 
gigantic city, the canal, the sea, and far beyond towards 
Asia. Below, all is life, throng, and tumult; here, 
the dark shadow of the cypresses, a peaceful silence, 
and the repose of death. 

The view towards the other side is less beautiful ; 
you see there only desolate flats and bold hills. 

The Greeks and Armenians carry the dead on the 
bier, wrapped in clothes, with the face uncovered. 
Over the bier a white shroud is spread. Is the de- 
ceased a youth or maiden, he or she has then a garland 
of leaves, roses, and other flowers, worn round the 
head, as in Wallachia, except that there they use a 
coffin. Many bearers then take the bier, and carry it 
forth by the hand. Greek and Armenian priests go 
before each, with a burning taper in the hand, and 
with a murmur, which probably is meant for a chant. 
Behind the bier also comes a throng of people. If it 
be a person of wealth or rank, the patriarch himself 

i2 
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accompanies the procession. When this arrives at 
the place of burial , the corpse is immediately laid in 
the vauh without a coffin, with many ceremonies. A 
large, flat, marble slab, finely wrought, with a Greek 
or Armenian inscription, is then laid upon it. The 
Catholics, or united Greeks and Armenians, bury 
their dead in nearly the same manner. The Catholics 
and Protestants have closed coffins. All have flat, 
horizontal stones : the Turks alone are allowed to 
have upright ones. 

In Constantinople there are in all six-and-thirty 
Christian churches, which, however, are almost lost 
amid the countless number of Turkish mosques. The 
principal Catholic churches are those of St. Maria 
and St. Anthony, in Pera. You hear throughout Con- 
stantinople no bell, except a small one in the former 
of these churches. The German Protestants have a 
German missionary, and the English an English one. 
The service which I attended was in a hall, by the 
missionary-preacher, SchafFner, from Stuttgard. He 
was sent hither by the Missionary Society of New 
York. 

We will now descend from the peaceful heights 
through Pera and Galata, again to the restless noise 
and crushing throng of the port. We walk on the 
bridge, and are in the Proper Constantinople. 

The harbour-bridge is new, and was erected and set 
up in one night, the year before my arrival, by Kapu- 
dan Pacha Achmed Bey, who afterwards betrayed the 
fleet, and went over to the Egyptians. It is six hun- 
dred yards long, has two large arches, through which 
the boats pass, and is very strongly and firmly built. 
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The floats on which they rest are constructed of very 
large and beautiful, trees. The erecting of this bridge 
was a terrible misfortune to the huge multitude of 
ferrymen ; of whom before this, there were about eighty 
thousand on the waters of the haven and the Bosphorus, 
and who were by this event, at once reduced to forty 
thousand. But they swarm yet. 

Constantinople Proper, called by the Turks Stam- 
bul, extends itself along a rocky tongue of land. It is 
built on seven hills, and on each of these stands a chief 
mosque with a thick round tower, and numbers of 
neighbouring towers and minarets. Many of the mos- 
ques are of Greek origin, converted into mosques at a 
later period. Constantinople resembles much a triangle 
which has its largest side towards the land. The acute 
point lies eastward on the Bosphorus. Northward is 
the haven ; southward, the Sea of Marmora. The west, 
or land side, is the largest, and stretches from the south 
. by the Sea of Marmora and the Castle of the Seven 
Towers northward, to the so-called suburb of Kassim- 
Pacha on the haven. It is probably twenty -four 
miles in circumference, and is wholly surrounded with 
a tolerably dilapidated wall with hundreds of towers. 
On the land-side the wall is double, and has there 
numerous strong towers and a moat, and is there best 
maintained. Towards the Bosphorus it is also de- 
fended with cannon. The whole of this southern side 
of the city is occupied by the great Imperial Serail. It 
has a fine situation on the canal, and at the commence- 
ment of the Sea of Marmora, to the south-east, Asia 
and Scutari; and to the north-east, the beautiful 
scenery of the Bosphorus. The white foam of the 
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waves incessantly breaks on its lofty enclosing walls. 
Behind the walls soar up the dark cypresses^ the white 
minarets, and the leaden cupolas. The Serail does not 
consist of a single palace, but of a mass of palaces, 
mosques, gardens, with lovely garden-houses, foun- 
tains, harems, in which the wives and female slaves of 
the Sultan live ; courts, and other premises, of which 
several frequently meet under one leaden cupola. You 
cannot make out exactly what they all are. The inner 
courts are, like prisons, wholly closed, and no one has 
admittance. Everywhere stand sentinels, or Kapid- 
schis, and the black eunuchs. When the European 
ambassadors have audience here of the Sultan, they 
are admitted through a hidden passage into a dark 
hall, and must always wait very long. The whole is a 
tolerable city of itself, and is probably six miles round. 

Not far from the chief entrance, called the Sublime 
Porte, lies westward the former church of St. Sophia, 
the most remarkable of all the four hundred and 
eighty mosques of Constantinople. It is a stupendous, 
lofty, variously constructed fabric, built under the 
Emperor Justinian. The mighty dome is the most 
prominent object, which rests on four huge pillars. 
Its vault is completely studded with mosaic and gilt 
glass. The interior, which is said to be eminently 
beautiful, I have not seen, for it requires for that pur- 
pose for a Christian, a firman or permission from the 
Sultan. 

Further west, on a hill, is the church of the Twelve 
Apostles; on which, six slender minarets rear them- 
selves. Near it is a lovely open square, the largest in 
Constantinople, called Atmeidan; in which stand many 
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monuments. Here is a granite obelisk of eighty feet 
high, consisting of one stone, which was brought 
hither from Egypt. It is completely covered with 
hieroglyphics, birds, beetles, hands, eyes, and figures of 
men. They are still quite plain, and yet four thousand 
years old. Another loily column, also an obelisk, is 
piled up of many stones. In a small square, stands 
the so-called Burnt Pillar, which is composed of five 
pieces of porphyry, with a capital of white marble. It 
is so crooked and shattered by fire, that it is obliged 
to be held together with iron hoops. 

About the middle of the city, lies the great Haan, 
or Bazaar: an immense building, which is composed 
of many colonnades, arches, and halls, which cross each 
other like great streets. In it is a vast number of 
shops, in which are all imaginable wares from Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, piled up. Thousands of mer- 
chants sit here in the long rows of booths, and offer 
their articles. The different kinds 6f articles are sorted, 
and each has for itself a particular hall. You find 
many such bazaars in Constantinople. Near this is 
another, where all possible kinds of spices are sold. 
In one you meet with the finest eatables and fruits; 
as dates, figs, citrons, pomegranates, oranges, chest- 
nuts, manna, a small fruit like peas, raisins, etc. 
In others, are splendid pieces of embroidery, done by 
the women of Greece and Armenia. You have here 
too, as in Tophana, long streets, where nothing except 
Tschibuks, pipe-shafts, and mouth-pieces of ambergris 
are sold ; in others, are the Turkish pipe-head of red 
clay exhibited. The clay for these is first trodden with 
the feet, and laid in a mould of lead, dried in the sun, 
and then baked. 
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Not far from the wall which enclosed Constantinople 
on the land side, lies to the south-west, by the Sea 
of Marmora, the Castle of the Seven Towers. It is 
a stupendous building, with a strong wall. At everj 
corner stands a tower, and yet it looks somewhat de- 
cayed. Formerly on the breaking out of a war, the 
European ambassadors were confined there, and there 
are still dungeons in it. On the land side are many 
other royal palaces, but dilapidated. In one of them, 
a number of Jewish families have taken up their quar- 
ters. Within the walls are burial-places and cypress 
woods. In this part of the city you still see many 
memorials and remains of the Greeks. Somewhat 
more northward, in the suburb £jub, stands the mos* 
que of Ejub or Job. In this the Sultan on entering 
upon his government, is crowned, and girded with the 
sword of the Osmans. It is sacred ; and a Frank has 
never set a foot in it. It was from the land-side that 
the Turks, under their Sultan, Mahomed II., in the 
year 1453, besieged and took the city. It is said to 
have been first entered at the Castle of the Seven 
Towers. Before the gate Top (Capu) not far from this 
castle, towards Adrianople, is a Greek church, in which, 
in a chapel, is a little pond. In this are seven fishes, 
which are said to he half fried ; for as the last Greek 
Emperor, Constantine Palaeologus, received the intel- 
ligence that the Turks advanced on Constantinople, 
he is said to have declared, ** So certainly as the fish 
which lie just half roasted on the gridiron cannot 
revive again, cannot the Turks enter Constantinople." 
Scarcely had he said this, when the fish becoming 
alive, sprang into the water. The Turks soon after 
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took Constantinople, and these, according to the legend, 
are the yery same fishes. I have myself seen them, and 
they look as if really they were roasted on one side. 

Near the gate I saw too a clump of cypresses where 
the Emperor is said to have fallen. 

Northward, by the harbour, is also the head-quarters 
of the wealthy Greeks, called Fanhal. Here live the 
Greek Patriarch with the bishops, and the chief Greek 
church is there. Their summer residences are in 
Therapia. 

To the large Turkish mosques belong generally other 
great buildings. The Turks are very benevolent and 
compassionate. Besides the schools, therefore, you 
find connected with the mosques, large kitchens for 
the poor, a sort of hospital called Imarets. With them 
the herberges of travellers, the Turkish inns, called 
Haans, or, when they are smaller, Kanaks, arc con- 
nected. They are very pious foundations of the richer 
Turks, and give to travellers a free and gratuitous 
lodging ; but in the larger ones, nothing more. They 
contain neither furniture, bed, nor attendance. In the 
Kanaks, on the contrary, the board is gratuitous. You 
find the Haans all over the East, and in later years 
I have myself often taken up my lodgings in them. 
Except Bome palaces and the mosques, they are nearly 
the only stone buildings in Constantinople. The greater 
number of the houses are still, more than in the 
suburbs, low and untiled, built of wood and clay; and 
excepting some newly laid with sand, the streets are 
equally narrow, steep, and filthy. Every species of 
nuisance, dead creatures^ cats and dogs, remain lying 
where they fall. 
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But the Turks maintain a sort of police who take 
care that the streets are cleared. Throughout Con- 
stantinople nothing is more striking than the amazing 
numher of dogs which everywhere abound. They 
belong to nobody, and live on the garbage, and what- 
ever lies in the streets. In the middle of the way, in 
the midst of the thickest stir of men, they lie sleeping 
about, and stop your way. They will turn out for no 
one, but you must go out of their way. At times they 
are dreadfully trodden on and mangled by the horses. 
They are all of one race, a sort of great wolf-hound, 
but for the rest not very savage nor apt to bite. The 
Turks do not injure them, and towards the Franks 
they are more hostile. In the night they set up a 
horrible howling. They make a regular republic, and 
divide themselves into certain quarters and districts of 
the city. If one comes to seek food in the range of 
another, all that are near fall upon him, drive him out, 
and frequently tear his jacket well for him. Such a 
culprit remains of^en lying on the spot, and you may 
sometimes see his intestines hang out. In their houses 
and mosques the Turks endure no dogs ; they despise 
them, and consider them unclean; but in the streets 
they leave them undisturbed. They believe that it 
brings the especial blessings of God upon them, if 
they are kind and merciful to the animals which they 
do not eat for food. Wealthy and pious Turks fre- 
quently purchase bread and meat and throw them to 
the dogs. Bakers and fishermen let them have their 
crumbs and offal, as heads, liver, lungs, and intestines 
of sheep, which here are purchased and cooked by the 
Greeks and Armenians. 
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It is equally horrible with the quantities of cats 
which are lodged everywhere in Constantinople; there 
are regular cats' hospitals; to the birds they are equally 
attentive — so far from hurting them, they rather feed 
them, leave them in all their freedom, and even build 
nests for them. You see about the mosques whole 
flocks of lovely dark-blue pigeons. 

At times there is issued an order that the streets 
shall be cleansed, and it is done, but it does not con- 
tinue long so; the old nuisances soon are scattered over 
them. 

Constantinople is chiefly inhabited by Turks; but 
in the parts near the harbour there are also Greeks and 
Armenians. 

Let us now quit Constantinople, and betake us 
again to the harbour. We here enter one of the little 
Kaiks, in which the Kaikschi sits ready with the oar 
in his hand — and sail across the Bosphorus to Asia, 
to the great suburb Scutari, which stretches itself finely 
opposite to the point of the Serail, everywhere sur- 
rounded by ships and boats. Not far from the oppo- 
site shore we pass a singularly shaped tower, which 
rears itself in the middle of the canal, where the Bos- 
phorus enters the Sea of Marmora; it is the Maiden's 
Towei*, called Kiska-lessi, which is said to have been 
built by Constantine the Great for his daughter. 

Scutari has a wonderfully fine site, on the top of 
a mountain ; it is a Turkish city, having only a very 
few Christians, Greeks, and Bulgarians. Its mosques 
are extremely numerous and splendid, and the summits 
of the hill are adorned by the dark groves of cypress, 
with their burial-grounds, to an immense extent; for 
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many of the Turks of Constantinople of the higher 
classes, cause their interments to be made here in the 
Asiatic soil, because they hold Asia, the land of their 
Prophet, to be more sacred than Europe. The Asiatic 
side is decidedly more beautiful than the European. 

At the extremity of the city, on the rocky border of 
the Sea of Marmora, lies an immense barrack for ten 
thousand men. On the same side up the Bosphorus, are 
the most beautiful gardens, country-houses, and several 
pleasure palaces of the Sultan, close upon each other. 
There, opposite to Bujukdere, rises a gigantic moun- 
tain, the Joshua, or Juscha-Dagh. Here is the grave 
of Joshua, a giant, who is said to have been a hundred 
and twenty feet in height. They say he has been buried 
more than two thousand years; his grave, indeed, is 
but sixty feet long, but then he is bent double. It is 
surrounded with a wall, is planted with beautiful trees 
and flowers, and a Turkish sentinel keeps guard over it. 

As we sailed back again, and passed the Maiden's 
Tower, I discovered that it was a plague hospital, and 
that we must keep ourselves at a certain distance. In 
Pera, too, and many other parts of Constantinople, 
were plague hospitals. Shortly before my arrival, at 
the end of 1836, and the beginning of 1837, the 
plague raged terribly: there were, I was informed, 
within the space of four or five months, two hundred 
and fifty thousand people carried off by it. 

It is dreadful that the plague rages so frequently in 
Turkey; it comes from Egypt, and returns thither — 
ceases awhile, and then breaks out more furiously than 
ever. It is excessively contagious, and the Turks are 
more liable to it than the Franks ; because the Turks 
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use no means of avoidance or prevention. They ap- 
pear quite indifferent to this terrible disorder, for they 
believe that precaution can avail nothing; if they are 
to remain alive, alive they will remain. It appears to 
them, moreover, meritorious to die of the plague, since 
all those who perish by it enter into Paradise. The 
Frank portion of Constantinople, especially in Pera, 
during the time of the plague, presents the most lament- 
able aspect The people glide about the streets in the 
utmost anxiety, and endeavour to avoid each other. 
Everything is shut up, the houses closed, and every- 
where you must allow yourself to be well fumigated. 

It seems strange when the Hamals or porters carry 
the sick of the plague into the pest-house on their 
shoulders, or take corpses from the hospital to the 
grave; there they are pitched in without coffins, where 
they are frequently attacked in the night by the dogs. 
If it be a Frank, the clergyman goes before the funeral 
with a long black staff. 

The families in which the plague has made its 
ravages must take up their abode in the open air and 
in the grave-yard. There they make twenty days* 
quarantine, while their houses and goods are purified. 
We see at Pera, on the sides of the mountain, miserable 
huts of wood and tents, in which they make their abode 
for the time. 

The arrangements for supplying Constantinople with 
water are remarkable. The water in the earth around 
and in the city, on account of the neighbouring sea, 
is bitter and unusable; for ages, therefore, the need of 
water has been consulted, and it has been conducted 
hither many miles by art. Eighteen miles to the north 
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of the city, near the village of Belgrade, there is a 
great, woody range of mountains, which is connected 
with the Balkan. In winter and spring, when it rains 
heavily, a vast mass of water runs here from springs 
and brooks. This water is collected into large reser- 
voirs by running a solid and firm wall across a valley, 
which dams up the streams. When the reservoirs 
are full, the water is permitted to flow out in sufficient 
quantity through numerous leaden pipes of about two 
inches in diameter, and is thus conducted along the 
mountain sides. This is afterwards continued in its 
course by runnels^ or arched canals of stone; so that 
the water, which is the grand affair, is continued run- 
ning onwards constantly down a steep, inclined plane. 
If it be necessary to cross a valley, as is very often the 
case, there are erected stupendous aqueducts, with tiers 
of huge arches above each other, and the stream of 
water is conducted over the deep glen, as on a bridge, 
from one mountain to the other. Sometimes the water 
is also conducted aloft skilfully through pyramids, so 
that it flows up and down ; the largest of these collec-' 
tions of water, is near the village of Belgrade: there 
are six of them, one of which is probably three miles in 
circumference, and resembles a little lake. It is there 
very beautiful, wild, and romantic, and the foliage offers 
a charming shade. The nightingales sing continually 
in the woods. These pools flow by degrees into one 
pipe, and enter Constantinople by the suburb of £jub. 
Another such aqueduct conducts water from the 
west to Constantinople, and supplies the Serail. The 
arches pass through the midst of the city, and rear 
themselves high over houses and mosques. 
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Six miles below Belgrade, and three miles from 
Bujukdere, in the same wood, near another village, 
are the waterworks for Pera, Galata, Kassim-Pacha, 
and the other suburbs. Here are three reservoirs, and 
the watercourses wind across valleys and down ravines, 
till, arriving at Pera, they are received into walled 
basins with taps, by which the water is conducted to 
different fountains, and particularly into the mosques. 

The inhabitants of Constantinople must depend upon 
the supply *of w^^ter in these reservoirs for eight or 
nine months during the summer, when the heaven is 
almost always without clouds. When in winter it 
rains much, it is all very well, but if this is not the 
case, there arises a great want of water. The Turks 
use much water; they drink no wine, but therefore all 
the more water, and watery beverages. Their frequent 
bathings and washings consume also much; water, 
therefore, is frequently very dear. It is brought into 
the houses by the Sakals, or water-carriers, who pos- 
sess immense strength, in leathern bags, which they 
hang from the shoulder with a thong; and thus a sack 
costs ten or twelve parah, or about a halfpenny. 

And now something of the most varied inhabitants 
of this huge city; — men are to men still the most 
remarkable objects of notice, especially in the East. 

We find in Constantinople examples of all the people 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, white and black, but 
more especially reside here Turks, Armenians, Greeks, 
Franks, and Jews. 

The Jews, Spanish and Polish, stand also in Con* 
stantinople the lowest ; they have a very eastern look, 
and wear monstrous beards reaching to their breasts. 
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The Spanish Jews wear a blue cap rolled round with 
a chequered cloth. The Polish ones wear the German 
costume. The Jewesses have the face uncovered^ but 
use a thick and striking head-dress, over which hangs 
a white cloth. For the rest, the Jews are here as 
everywhere else; they go about and bargain, especially 
for old things: but the Polish ones in Galata are for 
the most part industrious artizans. In Pera there are 
none at all. 

In order to see the Franks in their coat?, their sum- 
mer jackets, and straw hats, we need not be at the 
trouble to go so far as Constantinople. The majority 
speak Italian, which is called the Frankish. I took the 
opportunity of picking up by degrees- some what of the 
Lingua Franca, or Italian, which I found afterwards 
in the countries of the East of the most essential service. 

The Greeks and Armenians belong to the Eastern 
world. The lower classes of Greeks have almost en- 
tirely adopted the Eastern costume; the higher ones, the 
European; except that the red cap of the men, with its 
blue cord is Eastern. The wealthy ladies also indulge in 
no little luxury of rich and costly apparel. The Rajahs, 
or Turkish subjects amongst the Greeks, are distin- 
guished by a black mark on the red cap, in form of a 
leech ; but those who are under the protection of the 
Greek ambassador are known by a pale blue cockade. 
They, most of them, here carry on trade, and are very 
cunning and imposing; are considerably dissipated, 
and are gay friends of the dance and song. By them 
is Italian very much spoken. 

The Armenians resemble the Turks more in costume 
and manners than the Greeks; they are a sort of 
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Christian Turks. They wear long black cloaks lined 
with fur; under this, a loose dress of striped stuff, 
close in front; and beneath this a large, from five to 
six ells wide, pair of trousers, drawn together at the 
top by a cord ; a shawl about the waist, and boots 
of red morocco. They have the head clean shaved, 
except that on the crown a little tuft is left ; a czako, 
in form of a kettle, narrow at bottom and wide at top, 
a good foot high, covers it. The shape is of pasteboard, 
and is covered with lamb-skin. Such a kettle often 
endures for fifty years. The neck of the Armenian 
is bare, the face shaven, and only the moustache left 
standing. The Armenian women, who for the most 
part are extremely pretty, wear, when they come 
abroad, a very tight bodice or spencer, with tight 
sleeves of embroidered and gay coloured stuff, cut 
wide open at the bosom, wide flowered trousers, bound 
round the waist with a shawl; short, red morocco 
stockings, and shoes of the same. A brown Turkish 
cloak scarcely covers their shoulders, and beneath it 
is a thin white cloth, which is so disposed that it passes 
at once over the breast and covers the mouth, and you 
see only the eyes, a part of the nose, and somewhat of 
the lovely rosy cheeks. In the house they commonly 
dress themselves in the European style. They live 
very retired, and are invisible to strangers. When 
they walk out, they go always without the men ; the 
mothers before, the daughters according to age fol- 
lowing after. With the Greek ladies it is just the 
reverse; with them the daughters go first, and the 
mother follows. The Armenians are all subjects of the 
Sultan, and indeed his best and most peaceable ones. 
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They come originally from the Euphrates, are for the 
most part merchants and tradesmen^ and have their 
shops in Constantinople itself. Although they under- 
stand well trading and Jewish usury, yet they are not 
so pitifully tricking as the Jews, hut deal more in the 
wholesale. They are bankers, jewellers, and dealers in 
ornamental articles, the mint-masters and treasurers of 
the Sultan, and most of them wealthy. Many of them 
accumulate immense wealth, with which they return to. 
the Euphrates. You meet amongst them very many 
powerful and well-built people; for the rest, they keep 
themselves very still, industrious, and moral in their 
domestic circles. 

Their mode of life is simple and temperate. The 
poor, as the rich, drink coffee early in the day without 
eating with it. Later, towards nine or ten o'clock, 
they partake of a littje Armenian brown bread, which 
costs about the sixth of an English penny, with some 
salt, goat's-cheese, a Plattschinte — a large round cake 
a finger in thickness, made of rye meal — ^and minced 
meat baked with mutton fat on an iron plate, which is 
very fat, and to a foreigner unpalatable. There are 
numbers of Plattschinte-bakers, who are all Turks. 

In the evening they have their chief meal, which 
consists, of fish, oysters, caviare, mutton, pulse, and 
fruit, etc. The food is generally of a tolei*able con- 
sistence, and is eaten with Turkish forks and spoons ; 
that is, the thumb and fingers. Wine is permitted 
them, but they drink little of it, but the whole day 
through, coffee and water. Their religion resembles 
the Greek. They have numerous fasts : their divine 
service is celebrated in the Armenian tongue. Their 
usual language is the Turkish. 
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The Greeks and Armenians are al the same time 
Rajahs or Infidels, who must merely pay the Haradsch 
or tax. Formerly they were extremely humiliated. 
When the Sultan approached, they were obliged to 
cast themselves down with their faces on the ground 
till he was gone by; and still must the Greeks, when 
he draws near, retire, and close their shops and coffee- 
houses. 

The Turk, as the true believer and lord of the land, 
looks down upon them, as in part he does upon the 
Fraaks, with contempt and pity. He has a great idea 
of his own importance, and considers that there is a 
difference between a Turk and a Giaour, wide as 
heaven is from earth; who, he says, is there entirely 
on his account. Through this, he is stupid, proud, and 
conceited ; but otherwise, a good-natured, honourable, 
and towards the poor, a very compassionate person ; 
only occasionally choleric, hasty, and cruel in war. 
On the whole, however, there is very little to be done 
with him ; but the common Turk is better than the 
man of rank and those in office. 

The Turks are mostly tall people with an expressive 
phisiognomy. Their costume becomes them extremely, 
especially their long wide garments. The dress is very 
convenient, and they seldom take it off. They wear a 
long blue cloak of woollen stuff, as a defence against 
the cold as well as against the warmth, lined with fur, 
beneath it a striped frock and vest, and tremendously 
wide trousers ; a shawl about the waist, and red shoes 
on the feet. The head is shaven, all but the lock on 
the crown, which is very long and platted; and by 
which they expect that Mahomet will pull them into 
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Paradise. They wear the red fess^ or cap^ around 
which a white, chequered, or green shawl is bound, 
forming the turban. The green turban is only per- 
mitted to the sacred, or such as have been at Mecca, 
or have descended in a direct line from the Prophet; 
it is heritable to the second generation. The face is 
not shayen ; they wear long beards. 

The military are now clad in the European fashion ; 
dark blue jackets faced with redy and a high fess, 
something like the Armenian Czako, with a blue silk 
fringe stretched all round it. The officers in com- 
plete European uniform, wear beards; the common 
soldiers only moustaches. When it rains they have 
singular capes which they draw over their heads. The 
common soldiers are badly drilled, and very disorderly. 
You may often see them standing before the head guard- 
house knitting stockings. 

The Turk is simple and moderate in his living. In 
the houses is very little furniture ; no tables or chairs, 
but around by the walls, wide mattresses or diyans. 
Every thing is served on the floor, which is covered 
with carpet. The people of quality only are more 
inclining themselves towards European customs. On 
the same cushions on which the Turks pass the day, 
do they also sleep at night, and in the same clothes. 
Sometimes mattresses and quilts are spread on the 
earth. 

The Turk takes coffee early, without milk or sugar, in 
small cups; through the day he eats Plattschinte; in 
the evening, when it is cool, he makes his chief meal. 
A little table, a hand high, is set on the floor, and 
dinner is served upon it in dishes or wooden trenchers. 
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The hands are washed both before and after meat The 
family place themselves round with their legs under 
them, and help themselves with their fingers. Of forks, 
knives, and plates, thej know nothing. To soup they 
have indeed wooden spoons, but the food in general 
is of some consistence ; the most common dishes are 
mutton and pillaw ; rice boiled in water and mutton 
fat. The meat is cut or chopped small, and mixed 
with the vegetables, and thus served. If there be a 
fowl, some one tears it asunder with his fingers and 
distributes it. The provisions are generally cold, and 
many of them sweet, prepared with honey. Wine, so 
long as they are true to the Koran, they do not drink, 
but it is allowed to the soldiery to strengthen them. 
Here and there, however, yon see a Turk, who is no 
soldier, steal round about into the public-house, and I 
have seen many there half-way to Paradise. Instead 
of wine they drink commonly water, and a sort of 
sweet wort, and much sherbet and ice. 

The Turk is, as already remarked, by no means a 
cannibal, but a good sort of fellow; indifferent and 
phlegmatic. He is no friend of work, but rather a 
systematic idler, who loves of all things to stretch 
himself out, and rests from doing nothing. Nothing 
delights him so much as rest and comfort. The com- 
mon Turk is just the same, though, from necessity, he 
must work more than the rich. The professional and 
the merchant work through the day in a most leisurely 
and take-it-easy fashion. But so soon as the sun 
is gone down, when the Turkish bell strikes twelve, 
then is he most punctual. He shuts up his shop, 
goes home, to the mosque, eats, and lays himself down. 
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To work by candlelight, is, in his eyes, a heinous sin, 
but he rises with the dawn of day. All motion is dis- 
agreeable to him. You seldom see him run in haste^ 
never laugh, and his longest walk is to the coffee-house. 
He does every thing measuredly, gravely, and with a 
dignified air, never moving a feature. In deep gravity 
one stalks near another in the streets ; never do they 
play with each other. The rich man has always a 
swarm of idlers, slaves, and ministering spirits, about 
him, who wait on him, and carry after him pipes and 
clothes when he goes to the bath. A little thing annoys 
him. He amuses himself most to his contentment, in 
his harem, in bathing, smoking, and drinking coffee. 
In this manner he kills his time with great uniformity. 
When in some agreeable spot, under a green tree, by 
a spring or fountain ; or before a coffee-house in the 
open air, seated on a low cane chair, or ruminating on 
a piece of carpet, he can enjoy his cup of coffee and his 
Tschibuk ; then he is in the best of humours ; is full 
of pleasure, and can thus occupy himself for the whole 
day. 

Numberless are the Turkish coffee-houses, where 
nothing but coffee and pipes smoke. If you enter, the 
waiters are immediately at hand to reach you coffee 
and pipes. These are matters of course everywhere. 

It is a singular scene when the Turkish brotherhood 
lie ruminating in a coffee-house in a circle on the divan, 
or in a little garden on the mats — their legs under them, 
their heads laid back, their eyes half-closed, — draw 
luxuriously the precious smoke out of the long pipe 
almost into the very throat, and then blow it forth 
from nose and mouth in great clouds. Not a sound 
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passes over their lips. Still and solemn, each absorbed 
in himself, they sit iminoveably for whole hours. Yet 
sometimes they laugh heartily when a jester acts some- 
thing comic before them. They sing and dance them- 
selves very rarely, but they €njoy amazingly the singing 
of the Wallachian gipsy girls in the streets, and the 
Greek dancers and Armenian guitar players* 

Wine, the Turk does not drink ; but he drinks, he 
says, his pipe, and sends up a mighty mass of smoke. 
Without this, he can do nothing, and he does not let 
it grow old. All smoke ; the poorest as well as the 
richest, and the women into the bargain. Amongst 
the wealthy, the slaves have scarcely anything to do 
than to make cofiee, and to prepare the pipes, to fill 
them, to lay the glowing coal exactly in the middle, 
to give the preliminary kindling puff, and hand thera 
to the master* The master does nothing but smoke. 
They never spit out. The Turkish pipe consists of 
Vistula reed, of from six to eight feet long, and the 
thicker the better. The mouth-piece is of ambergris; 
and every man, the very poorest, must have such a one. 
Besides the Tschibuk, the water-pipe, Argillee,is much 
smoked. The smoke is in this conveyed through a 
glass vessel filled with water, and comes through a 
long tube cooled into the mouth. They are very diffi- 
cult to smoke, since you must draw the smoke in 
whiffs into the throat. They never pleased me. The 
tobacco called Tutun, especially that out of Wallachia, 
is very good. It is cut very fine in long threads, and 
crackles. For the water-pipe it is cut coarse, and a 
little damped. 

As already observed, the Turk finds another of his 
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diversions in his harem, which is a particular part of his 
dwelling appropriated (o the womeoy and always lying 
remote from the street Every Turk is at liberty to 
take several wives, but he is usually only in the Turkish 
manner married to one by the I man. He never sees 
her till she first comes into his house ; the contract is 
made before, and the man must generally pay some- 
thing down. One is the proper lady of the house, who 
has authority over the rest, and whose children take 
precedence; but besides her, he can have, if he pleases, 
three other legitimate wives, and as many concubines 
as he will, or can purchase and maintain. The higher 
his quality, the more he has. The late Sultan Mah- 
moad is said to have had about seven hundred in his 
harem. The Pachas have according to the number of 
their horse-tails, from ten to fifteen, or even twenty; 
the Turk of middle rank has commonly only three or 
four wives; the poor man, one ; and many none. They 
are costly articles ; as every wife must generally have 
a room and an establishment of her own, as they do 
not agree well together. The ordinary Turk gives to 
his wife, commonly, twenty parahs a-day — about a 
penny; on that she must live, but he himself finds 
supper. He is served in his house by his wives, but 
eats mostly alone ; especially when he has company. 
The transactions out of the house, and the purchases 
for it, he must attend to. The Turkish^ women knit 
and sew very well, and earn much for themselves by 
this. Most of the wealthy, however, pass their time in 
visiting, bathing, smoking tobacco, coffee-drinking, 
dressing, and adorning themselves, and are waited on 
by black eanuchs. 
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Altogether the women have a poor life of it amongst 
the Turks, since they have so little freedom, and are 
entirely in the power of their husbands. Like captives 
they are watched in the harems, and locked up. Their 
windows are all secured almost to the very top with 
jalousies, thick cane blinds, and boarded shutters; 
sometimes there is a small round hole in them, but 
from without you can see nothing. No strange man 
enters this sanctuary. Rajahs who make acquaintance 
with them are hanged without further ceremony. For 
the rest, they are very inquisitive. 

They may, it is true, go out as often as they please, 
and you see them frequently abroad, but even then you 
see very little of them. They dress themselves like 
the Armenian women, and have blue cloaks; the white 
veil conceals them still more, so that you perceive only 
the black eyes and the promontory of the nose. They 
have yellow leather stockings and slippers, the Arme- 
nian ladies red, the Greek black, and the Jewesses 
Mae. It has an odd look when you see many Turkish 
women together muffled in white cloths in the streets 
or promenades, driving in carriages, or sailing in boats. 
When they go out, there are only ladies with ladies. 
Never does a man speak to them in the street; even 
their own husbands pretend not to know them. They 
are usually acconfpanied by female black slaves. 

The Turkish ladies drive in four-wheeled, gaily 
painted carriages, over which a number of rods are 
bent and a red cloth stretched upon them, the sides 
being left open. In front, on the carriage*beam, are 
two rods bent to the fixed bows of the carriage, and 
hung with blue and red tassels. The carriage is drawn 
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by two handsome oxen, finely caparisoned, painted 
over with suns, and adorned each with a looking-glass 
at its head. People of rank have a kind of grated 
carriage. In this manner the Turkish ladies take the 
air, and in the same manner the Armenian and Greek 
ones, with a great rumble, for there is nothing about 
the carriages fastened with iron; thus they go to the 
burial-grounds, and particularly to the Sweet Waters, 
three miles from Pera, where a river runs through a 
lovely, romantic valley, and where the Sultan has a 
palace. If the women of the Sultan's harem drive 
out, there are usually a good many carriages together, 
with horses or oxen ; the black eunuchs, in military 
costume, ride before, and make merciless way through 
the streets. Amongst these slaves of the harem, who 
are chiefly out of Georgia and Circassia, you see some 
extraordinarily beautiful; they have a very fair com- 
plexion: these the Sultan distinguishes by certain pri- 
vileges and freedom. At each of the feasts of Beiram 
the Sultan receives the two handsomest maidens out 
of Georgia as a tribute. The other Turkish women 
are seldom handsome ; they have usually a yellow hue. 
The black female slaves are merely to wait on the 
others. With the Turkish slaves generally they are 
well treated, and make part of the family. 

The daily prayers in the mosques consume a good 
part of the time of a Turk. The Turkish mosques 
are without all very finely built, in the form of a half 
globe; the dome is covered with lead, and the interior 
is quite simple. Images or paintings, there are none 
permitted; perhaps you see sometimes on the walls a 
gilt inscription from the Koran. The floor is covered 
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with carpet and reed mat, which, like the foar sides 
of the mosque, have their direction towards Mecca. 
The minarets — each having one, and the large ones 
several — are slender round towers, built with much 
art and taste, and at top quite pointed with a golden 
ball and crescent. By a winding staircase within, a 
young priest, a Murzim or Iman, ascends, and in a 
gallery half way up, he calls the faithful five times 
daily to prayers — an hour before sunrise, at sunrise^ 
at noon, at sunset, about twelve o'clock, and an hour- 
and-a-half afterwards. At sunset every Turk is ac- 
customed to offer his prayers in the mosque. He is 
very devout, and uses many ceremonies. In the fore- 
court of every mosque there is a fountain and water- 
basins, and there are also apartments within with water 
taps. Here the Mussulman laves his hands, feet, and 
beard; then he enters the vestibule of the mosque. He 
leaves his shoes always at the door, nor can the Frank 
enter the mosque but with bare feet. Here he plants 
himself on the carpet, with his countenance directed 
towards the holy city of Mecca. Then he holds his 
open hands on both sides of his face, and over his 
ears, and begins to pray aloud, probably uttering a 
Terse out of the Koran. He then takes his hands 
away, holds them directly before him, and bows him- 
self, falls on his knees, touches the floor with his fore- 
head, and kisses the carpet. He now raises himself 
again, and repeats his whole ceremony anew. Finally, 
he passes his hands over his face, bows himself towards 
both sides, puts on his shoes, and departs. If it be 
Tuesday or Friday, which are the principal days of 
worship, the latter their Sunday, the priest begins after 
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the prayer to read from the Koran in the mosque itself, 
in doing which he moves the whole upper part of his 
body. The women perform their worship apart in the 
▼estibule; afler the reading of the Koran, begins the 
sacred penance-dance of the cloister priests, or Der- 
yishes. They take hold of each other in groups of six, 
and run constantly round in a circle; at length, each 
one dances alone, and that till he Mh, The Turkish 
priests, of whom there are various kinds, wear long, 
wide, grey cloaks, which in the dance occupy an 
immense space; but in other respects their costume is 
entirely of the ordinary kind. Their head-dress con- 
sists of a great, tall, white felt hat, without a brim, in 
the form of a sugar-loaf; they keep it on constantly 
in the church. The Mufti, or bishop, has a green 
shawl wound round his hat. All are married, except 
the Dervishes or Turkish monks. 

During the fasts the priests pray continually night 
and day ; the strictest fast is in the month Ramazan, 
and lasts four weeks ; these fasts fall generally in the 
winter months, but not always, because the Turks have 
a lunar year, and always regulate themselves by the 
new moon. During the Ramazan the Turk may 
neither eat nor drink by day, not even water, — may not 
even smell at a flower, and, which is the worst of all, 
may not smoke tobacco. But as soon as the sun goes 
down, then all restraint is dismissed; then there is 
eating and drinking ! The Tschibuk stands ready 
filled, and the moment the call from the minaret is 
given, the coal is laid on ! 

Immediately on this follows the feast of Beiram; it 
is joyously celebrated. From the ships resounds the 
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thunder of cannon, and the Sultan makes a grand gala 
procession of the whole Serail to the Twelve- Apostle 
Mosqae. The street for the three-mile length of way 
is crowded with spectators of all nations. A line of 
Turkish soldiers is posted on each side. Many splcB* 
did horses richly caparisoned, with numerous blue 
and red feathers on their heads, and covered with gold- 
embroidered saddle-cloth By are led by iiegrq«8 ; next 
rides a very short maniken, with an old face and a 
tremendous beard, who is a counsellor (the court- 
fool) of the Sultan ; then come the officers and great 
Pachas, all mounted on horses, with clothes blazing 
with gold and diamonds ; now approaches the Sultan 
himself, riding in the midst of his foot-guard. On this 
occasion he was dressed in the European style : wore 
dark-blue trousers with a red stripe, a dark-blue coat, 
such as is worn by the Prussian officers, with a red, 
gold-embroidered collar, and facings of the same, and 
a cloak of moorish-grey, with a rich upright em- 
broidered collar; the red fess stood on high with a 
blue tassel, and upon it a costly feather with a large 
diamond. The Pachas are clad in the same manner, 
but without the cloak and feather. The Sultan wore 
a black, elegant beard; he rode a white Arabian horse 
— the guard was followed by foot and horse, with Euro- 
pean music. The train returned in the same routine • 
The second Beiram, a New-year's feast, falls generally 
in spring, and is quite as joyfully celebrated. 

A singular class of the population are the Hamals 
or Porters ; they are busy all the year, for here every 
thing is carried. At the Greek feast of Easter, they 
begin in Galata to dance up the hill, through Pera, as 
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far as the great Armenian Campo dc Mortr— burial- 
groand. They have always a man with a bagpipe with 
them, to play to them. On the hill, they boil, roast, play, 
and dance. When the sun goes down, they dance 
back to their dwellings, — and this lasts three days. 

On May-(t&y, the Bulgarian shepherds, who bring 
cream into the city the winter through, which they 
carry a^putixi separate dishes «on a great plate, come 
to Cou4t'§int^ople, Galata, and Pera, and dance about 
the sheets' like mad, to the music of the bagpipe. 
For this they demand a Bakschis, or drink-money. 
These are the real Constantinople bagpipe players. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VOYAGE TO AND JOURNEY THROUGH EGYPT. 

I will say no more about the Turks, but once more 
about myself: my band- work had found a golden soil, 
I had saved eight-and- thirty ducats. 

My most ardent desire had ever been a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land and the Tomb of the Saviour, and 
after three-quarters of a year I prepared myself for it. 
But first we must pass the billowy sea, and arrive in 
Africa. I agreed with a Greek captain for the voyage 
to Alexandria, for six Spanish dollars, or nine Prussian 
ones, inclusive of the right to pass the quarantine 
on board. My provisions I myself provided. I took 
with me ten okka, or two- and- twenty pounds of biscuit, 
some dried tongues, herrings, half a ham, Russian tea, 
sugar, and a few bottles of rum, — and I was thus pro- 
vided for five weeks. 

On the 10th of March 1838, we swept out of the 
harbour of Galata, in the afternoon, round the point 
of the Serail into the Sea of Marmora ; it was rough 
and stormy weather, but a favourable wind blew from 
the Black Sea. 

Our company on board consisted of ten persons. A 
Frenchman and a Sicilian, who resided in Alexandria, 
were both of my business; there were some Turks 
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who were making the pilgrimage to Mecca^ and a 
Circassian and his wife. The latter we saw first as 
we arrived in the port of Alexandria^ — she was in a 
cabin between decks. We had a Greek captain, a 
Turkish mate, eight Greek sailors, and a Turkish flag. 
Scarcely were we on the open sea, when the Turks 
resigned their pipe-drinking, — they were seized with 
sea-sickness; they could neither stand nor go, but 
crept on hands and knees, so strongly did the ship 
rolL In vain did they endeavour to get rid of their 
indisposition, one of them suffered from it all the way 
to Alexandria. We three Franks held bravely up. 
Towards midnight there arose a terrible storm, but 
the wind continued favourable ; dreadfully did it rage 
through the sails, and whistle amongst the cordage, 
making really a fine music ; the waves towered heaven- 
high, and dashed on all sides over the deck. At once 
one of the large sails was torn away — but in an instant 
^another was hoisted, and we flew forwards, twelve 
sea-miles an hour. The next morning we had already 
passed the island of Marmora. During the night it 
had snowed heavily, the island mountains and the 
lofty Asiatic range were covered with snow. About 
ten o'clock we were at the outlet of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and we now descried Gallipoli, at the entrance 
of the Dardanelles, a Turkish city on the European 
side, which stretched itself from the coast up a steep 
rocky mountain, with an old castle on its summit; 
here we lay twenty hours at anchor. Then hoisted 
we sail and flag, and entered the Dardanelles, where 
the violent current and the continued auspicious wind 
made us fly along once more between the coasts of 
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Europe and Asia^ this strait, of six-and-tbirty miles 
long, is by no means so romantic and liyely as the 
Bosphorus — the shores are from three to five miles 
wide, and bolder; to the lefl was a white lighthouse, 
and the coast flat, but on the European side moun- 
tains soon shewed themselves. In an hour and half's 
sail we reached, in the middle, the narrowest part. 
On hoth sides the old lofty fortresses reared them- 
selves, with the batteries stretching between. I counted 
ten in the whole. Behind these, in the midst of tower* 
ing up castles, lies on each shore a city. At the Asiatic 
one the Turkish captains have to shew their passports. 
Farther down we sailed past the plain where the old 
and renowned city of Troy stood; I saw still some 
ruins, blocks of stone, arches and pillars, and quite in 
the distance, the white peaks of mountains. In three 
hours we we]*e at the outlet of the Dardanelles ; left, 
on the Asiatic side, the town of Eski Stambul on a 
hilly where a Turkish frigate keeps watch, and passed 
the last castles. 

The beautiful -^gean Sea now spread itself wide 
before us, with its lovely rocky islands and promon- 
tories, and we sailed into the island-world, the Archi- 
pelago. Our excellent north- wind blew continually 
more fiercely; the vessel shot along through the 
waters like the dolphins which danced round the ship 
in the leaping waves. We quickly sailed westward of 
Lesbos, and eastward of Scio, where a beautiful large 
city emerged before us ; farther, between Samos and 
Nicaria, then between Cato and Scarpanto. All these 
Grecian islands are under Turkish dominion. 

The broad Mediterranean then lay before us, where 
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tbe eye could reach nothing but sky and water. The 
strong north wind and the raging of the waves abated, 
and it was all at once so pleasant that I already felt 
the approach of the African clime. 

The sunset presents a wonderful spectacle on the 
sea, especially when the surface is calm: tbe fiery 
disk plunges, at an inconceivable distance, from the 
dark-red heavens into the pale blue flood. The twi- 
light is short. Towards evening there generally rises 
some degree of wind. By night the flaming of the 
sea is a glorious appearance: millions of rushing 
sparks play round the ship, flash and lighten like stars 
in the agitated waters of the ocean. 

On the sixth day of our voyage, as the morning-red 
tinged the heavens and the mirror of the deep, the 
sailors at the mast-head descried land ; it was the flat 
coast of Africa. We all hurried joyfully on deck. 
Already the spires of the minarets of Alexandria rose 
before our eyes; and soon the Serail and the city itself 
came into view. The flags and pennons flapped gaily, 
and we entered the quarantine harbour of Alexandria. 

Our merchant- vessel had made an extraordinarily 
good and quick voyage; in five days we had sailed a 
thousand sea-miles, or two hundred and fifly German 
ones; but it was an excellently-built two-master. 

Scarcely bail we run into port, when the Head- 
Quardian came with four under- qnardians, and in- 
quired whence we were. I gazed with no little amaze- 
ment at the brown Arabs, whom I saw here for the 
first time; they look most singular; their faces ap. 
peared as if they had never been washed. The head- 
quardian was clad in European fashion, the rest in 
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the Arabian invalid uniform, — blue cotton trousers, 
wide and reaching to the knee, a Turkish jacket of the 
same stuff, a red shawl round the waist, and on the 
bead the little red cap, with the blue silk tassels de- 
pending, as is universal among the Arabs. 

The Turks were immediately disembarked, and were 
sent to the quarantine-house, at half an hour's distance, 
for one-and-twenty days. The Circassian lady also 
came now first to daylight, and was obliged to submit 
to be lifted by the sailors into the boat; but of her 
countenance we saw only the eyes. She wore black 
silk stockings, and was enveloped in a blue striped 
cloth. 

The next day the cargo of olives and tobacco was 
got out, and the ship fumigated with sulphur to clear 
it of rats and mice 5 nearly a hundred were suffocated, 
and were thrown in a heap on the deck, and then cast 
into the sea. Never have I seen so much vermin in 
one ship. 

When we had taken in ballast, we proceeded with 
two quardians on board, to Alexandria, round the 
castle which protects the harbour, and the tongue of 
land on which the Serail is situated, to the west side 
of the city, into the larger new harbour. This passage 
occupied half a day ; we took in a pilot, and on account 
of the rocks were obliged to tack about much. Here 
we were adjudged to one-and-twenty days quarantine. 
Eighteen days we had already endured, and had during 
this time taken in a good lading of rice, cotton, hemp, 
coffee, spices, and other productions, from the vessels 
which sailed past us to and fro in the great harbour. 
I saw also a ship of war launch, with loud thunder of 

l2 
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cannon, where the arsenal and marine works lie north* 
wardsy and was amused with the throng and stir of the 
hrown Arabs ashore, and the cries of the Arab coun- 
trywomen. This ship afterwards took fire, and stood 
four days in full flame. At evening the captain came 
on board, and informed us that as he had not given up 
a little packet in his possession, the vessel was con- 
demned to ten days more of quarantine. The captain 
to whom the packet belonged, escaped the punishment. 

A great revolution in Syria had broken out amongst 
the Druses, against Ibrahim Pacha. A thousand men 
were ordered over from Egypt to Beyrout; and our 
captain took in two hundred and fifty. They were, 
however, no Prussian Guards, but wretched creatures, 
most of them children from twelve to fourteen years 
of age, who could hardly carry musket and knapsack. 
Mehemed Ali had troops of these poor creatures 
driven together out of the villages on the Nile, bound 
them with cords, and put fire-arms into their hands. 

It was a long time before this precious soldiery 
were brought into some order on board. The officer 
went at evening and early in the morning through the 
ranks with the Nile whip, drew out of each rank a few 
of them, and let them feel it; this produced a little 
order. 

After two days we left the port, and put back in 
this brown military company into the neighbourhood 
of the quarantine lazaretto; many vessels, amongst 
them a ship of war, all laden with soldiers, went on 
before. Scarcely were- we in the open sea, when all 
the Arabs were sea-sick; common men and officers 
lay heaped like herrings over one another, and crept 
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on hands and feet to the sides of the vessel. I watched 
one officer, with what an appetite he devoured Arabian 
bread, onions, and goat's>cheese, and how quickly he 
was dispossessed of them by the envious sea. After 
tacking hither and thither for eight hoars, we returned 
to the eastern shore of Alexandria, near to the quaran- 
tine limits. Here the captain put us out, and the 
sailors brought us in a boat into the lazaretto, which 
was surrounded with a high wall, where we first touch 
the soil of Africa, and where we must yet linger ten 
days. The captain, for whose offence we did penance, 
made us some deduction, and instead of six Spanish 
dollars, we paid only five ; but the ten days* quaran- 
tine cost us two dollars. On the 18th of April we were 
declared free of the plague, and proceeded through the 
rubbish and heaps of ruins of old Alexandria into the 
new, and then into the city of the Franks, a mile and 
a half from the quarantine lazaretto. From all the 
consular buildings waved flags; it was exactly the first 
day of Easter. Frankish ladies and gentlemen came 
riding on asses, and entered the Franciscan church. 
Neither did I delay on this sacred day to enter the 
church with them. 

I then sought out a countryman, a shoemaker, a 
native of Paderbom, with whom seven years before I 
had made acquaintance in Bukarest. He was already 
naturalized to the African soil, and had set up house- 
keeping with a black woman; he received me very 
kindly. Since I left Constantinople I had not heard 
or spoken a German word, but a little Italian, of which 
indeed I little understood, and with the Frenchman, 
Wallachian. The native accents did me exceeding 
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good, and in this strange world were doubly dear. I 
found work for a few weeks with a Pole, who had 
come hither from Greece; the remuneration was small, 
but it paid the costs of m j stay. 

This year I had enjoyed no spring. In six days 
I passed from the depth of winter suddenly into the 
height of summer, and the glow of the African sky. 
The broad beans were here, in the month of April, 
partly over; I yet enjoyed them a few times. Rye, 
wheat, and rice, were already harvested. But the 
men and their abodes did not look so splendid as the 
climate. The city of Alexandria, which stretches 
itself along tongues of land on both sides of the har- 
bour, is on the whole not so much amiss. The finest 
part is the city of the Franks, already mentioned, in 
the neighbourhood of the old harbour. Here you see 
many large buildings, and a wide street leads through 
it, in which the Franks usually promenade in the cool 
of the evening; but an hour after sunset no one may 
go without a lantern. The rest of Alexandria, where 
the Egyptians and Arabians live, is very badly and 
irregularly built. The one-storied houses of marl and 
wood, and occasionally of stone, generally without 
windows, and covered with flat roofs of stone or marl, 
look pitiful; the houses in our Westphalian villages 
are palaces in comparison. The streets are very narrow 
and gloomy, since people, to ward off the burning sun, 
stretch linen across them; they are, moreover, very 
crooked, and full of angles ; in the midst of them you 
sometimes stumble against a house, and they are in 
the highest degree unclean. Some few only are more 
regular, particularly where the Arabian merchants and 
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professionists have their shops, and where frait is ex- 
posed for sale; but even here it is no light matter to 
pass through the mass of people. 

The Palace or Serail, where Mehemid AH, the Pacha 
of Egypt resides in the summer, lies in the western 
part of the city, on a narrow tongue of land. It is 
built of marble, and a second near it was at that time 
bnilt of the same stone. Within, it is arranged and 
furnished in European style. Soon after my arrival, 
Mehemed AH came hither from Cairo, his winter 
residence, with the Austrian ambassador, and I saw 
him one day walk through the streets of Alexandria 
with many of the Pachas; he is an old man, probably 
five feet four inches high, with a long white beard ; 
has for his age a very lively and fiery eye ; his com- 
plexion is somewhat ruddy; his dress is usually the 
Arabic military costume, except that he has dark-blue 
fine cloth. 

Alexandria is surrounded by fortifications; the 
principal defence encloses the city with a wide circle, 
and is everywhere a mile and half distant from it, so 
that you might very well include two Alexandrias in 
it; it encloses also the quarantine lazaretto. The for- 
tifications^ planted with cannon, seem compared with 
European ones, but insignificant. East of the city lie 
the ruins of ancient Alexandria. Not far from the 
coast, within t£e walls, yet stands a lofly obelisk of 
granite of one single stone, with bird hieroglyphics. 
Near it you see another of red granite, lying over- 
thrown in the sand, and broken into three pieces. 
Napoleon wished to take it with him, but was com- 
pelled too hastily to depart. A quarter of an hour's 
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walk without the city walls, stands on an eleratioD, 
Pompey's Pillar, the exact centre of the old city; a 
very lofty column, which you see afar off, flat at the 
top, and also with hieroglyphic writing. Immediately 
behind the city of the Franks is a perfect world of 
ruins, subterranean walks, passages, buildings, steps, 
kitchens, cellars, pillars, cistenis, and monuments of 
different kinds ! The stones were then in the act of 
being dug out and used for other buildings. One sees 
that it must in its day have been a very splendid city. 
Here once flourished Christianity, and you yet see not 
far off two convents, a Franciscan and a Greek. Six 
miles east of the city I saw the catacombs, or subter- 
ranean vaults in which the persecuted Christians of 
the early ages lived. On the south side of Alexandria, 
from the new harbour down to the sea-coast, are still 
many tombs hewn in the rock. Here also ninty-nine 
windmills, all built after the Dutch fashion, make an 
enormous clatter. Three miles farther southward in 
the country is the salt lake, where the French, in their 
campaign here, had pitched their camp. In one night 
the English cut a canal from the lake to the camp to 
drown them all; the canal remains, and has become 
a marshy salt lake. Salt is here extraordinarily cheap. 
Near the city you also see a hill which Napoleon 
threw up, and where he planted his cannon. 

The narrow dirty streets, and the construction of 
the houses, Alexandria has, partly, in common with 
Constantinople ; but by the aspect of the sky, and the 
whole life and action in the streets, you feel yourself 
to be in a new region of the world. Thus you see 
the brown Arabs in their light dress, near the Turks 
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wrapped in furs; the black-veiled women and the 
yellow Copts, the original inhabitants of Egypt; — some 
Greeks, the Maltese in tight Prankish costume, and 
then the Franks themselves, form singular contrasts 
with them; while amongst all stride on the heavy- 
laden camels and asses with their drivers. 

Nothing, however, is more wretched than the ap- 
pearance of the common Arabs, who constitute the 
great mass of the population of Egypt. The men wear 
merely a frock of blue linen which reaches to the knee, 
and no trousers ; the head is clean shaven, and round 
the little red fess or cap, a white or red turban is 
wound ; for the most part they go barefoot, or wear 
red shoes ; a red shawl is wrapped round the waist. 
Black, short, curly beards, adorn the .brown visage. 
Many you see in rags that scarcely cover their naked- 
ness. They are generally meagre figures ; but firm, 
vigorous, and very adroit, with little lively eyes. The 
women wear the same blue frocks, few wear trousers, 
and nearly all go barefoot. Their hair hangs down long 
behind, and is divided into five plats; over thb they 
throw a fine linen cloth, and that is with many the 
whole toilet. Others have, over the nose and mouth 
and hanging to the knee, a black veil, which is 
fastened on the forehead to the head-cloth, and to 
which various gold coins are attached. Some go with 
the countenance quite unveiled, with a brass ring put 
through one nostril. Many have blueish- tattooed 
spots over the chin, of the size of a sixpence. Others 
have rings round the neck, arms, and feet. All colour 
their nails on the fingers, and the palms of the hands, 
yellow, like the Turkish women, and have very fine 
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teeth. The brown children run about quite naked till 
they are eight years old. 

The Arabs are very superstitious, and believe in 
magic. They wear generally round their necks a cord 
with a rag, or a little tin vessel, as an amulet against 
magic and the evil eye. You see the same continually 
on children. 

The higher classes dress better. Trousers wide to 
the knee, from thence to the red shoe narrow, and at 
the side like gaiters, and a jacket laced in the Turkish 
style. Many also have red trousers wide to the bottom. 
We see, too, frequently a red or blue Turkish cloak 
with sleeves. 

South of Alexandria, within the wall, is the great 
exercise-ground of the Egyptian military, and not far 
off the mud huts of the soldiers' wives, of which each 
soldier may take three. I have sometimes witnessed 
the exercise of the troops. The lower officers treated 
very sharply the medley of short and tall novices. If 
they set a foot out of place, they lay on them with a 
twisted cord, so that the little heroes often wept bitterly. 
They desert in crowds ; and every Arab when he would 
issue from the city, must present his open palm to the 
sentinel at the gate, to testify that he is no deserter, for 
every soldier has a mark in the hand. The uniform in 
summer consists of white trousers and jacket of linen; 
in winter, of coarse brown cloth ; on the head the fess ; 
around the waist the shawl; and on the feet, often 
slipper-like, trodden-down shoes. The cavalry have 
very beautiful horses. 

In Alexandria, as in the whole of Egypt, there are 
only two classes of men ; rich and poor. The former 
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are the Turks, officers, and merchants ; the especial 
merchant is Mehemed Ali himself, who has everj- 
where his agents ; the rest drive only a petty trade, or 
market business. To the second class belong, without 
exception, the Arabs, Fellahs, who live in their mud 
huts, as wretchedly as they are clothed. Their bread 
looks like little round flaps or pancakes, which is 
hollow, and into which the Arab puts as into a pocket, 
salad, olives, cheese, and butter ; the latter article I 
have never seen anywhere throughout the whole East 
except in Egypt. 

The women have more liberty than those of the 
Turks, to which their poverty probably contributes. 
They sit in the open markets, and sell Eg^^ptian bread, 
Turkish maize, rice, rye, salad, and sometimes fowls, 
eggs^ onions, etc. All these articles, as well as vege- 
tableS; are brought hither from the valley of the Nile, 
for round Alexandria itself, the country is waste, sandy, 
and full of rubbish. The women go through the city 
toO; and sell bread and water; the latter in a jug quite 
narrow at bottom, which, with the greatest adroitness 
they carry on the head, crying, ** Nil moye. Nil." 
Besides the jug, they generally carry a child, which 
sits on one shoulder with its legs apart. The water of 
the Nile, which is the only water they have to drink, 
is brought too on camels in leathern bags, and thus 
carried about for sale. 

Spite of the poverty in which these Arab peasants 
live, you see them for the most part gay and in good 
spirits. The women, both at their work and as they 
go about, clap their hands together, and sing their 
Arabian songs ; the oldest of them being always a^ 
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their head, and the leader of the song. Thej have 
shrill and screaming voices. 

Their custom at a wedding is to carry about the 
married couple under a canopy of red cloth, borne by 
four persons, with much ceremony at evening. Before 
them go some groups of the procession, who fight very 
adroitly with their sticks; then come the Arabic musi- 
cians, with the guitar, on which they play with a quill, 
and beat also a drum with many bells. The bridal 
pair follow under the canopy, and after them a long 
train of women, who continually shout triumphantly, 
and strike up quavers. Thus they proceed through 
all the streets of Alexandria with torches till towards 
midnight. The same is the case amongst the higher 
classes at a circumcision, which occurs usually between 
the sixth and tenth year. When any one dies, the 
corpse is laid on a bier without a coffin, and covered 
with a shroud of striped woollen cloth, and is borne 
by four persons, or on a two- wheeled car with two 
oxen, to the grave. A great train of women follow 
the dead, with loud. cries, as the lamentation-women 
amongst the Jews. They have a blue cloth twisted 
together, with which they continually strike the air. 
The corpse is then lowered into the grave, amid sup- 
pressed weeping and lamenting. 

In this quarter of the Franks in Alexandria the 
European mode of life entirely prevails. There are 
here too, for instance, two great coffee-houses, par- 
ticularly the De TEurope, with many billiard-tables. 
I found too, many German professionists established 
here, amongst others a master shoemaker from Cologne. 
At the Prussian consul's I met with a secretary of 
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the name of Werner, from the neighbourhood of 
Dortmund; he had been in the service of King Otho 
in Greece, and had afterwards travelled hither from 
' Constantinople. 

My stay in Alexandria continued about five weeks, 
when the ladies' tailor with whom I worked found no 
more work for himself; the plague had long raged, 
and put an end to all business: I was compelled to 
travel on. By chance I fell in with three German 
handworkers — one, a saddler from Bavaria, whom I 
had before known in Constantinople; the second, a 
cabinet-maker, from Hamburg; the third, a girdler, 
from Breslau; and I, from Westphalia, made a fourth 
in the company. 

On the 23d of May, we four Germans set out on 
the way to Grand Cairo, in Middle Egypt. There 
are two ways of arriving there: the one, by land, on 
camels and asses, which on account of the sands and 
the heat of the sun, is arduous; and the other by 
water, and much pleasanter, being down the Nile. 
Three miles from Alexandria begins a canal, Mach- 
modiea, which unites the city with the Nile, and thereby 
with Cairo. We decided for the voyage of the Nile. 

The riding on asses is much in vogue in Egypt. 
In the market-places, and at all corners of streets in 
Alexandria, stand saddled asses ready, and the ass- 
drivers beset you with the cry, as they commonly 
understand some Italian, " Signore, volete Burricke?" 
The asses here are larger and finer than with us; they 
are none of your sluggards, but go at a right brisk 
gallop. For the hour you pay a piaster, and for the 
day from six to seven. 
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We too mounted asses, and rode through the environs 
of Alexandria to the canal of the Nile. The day before 
we had hired a cabin in one of the usual little Nile 
boats, which would hold four persons, and was to take 
us to Atfa, at the end of the canal, for twenty-five 
piasters. Here lay many boats which plied between 
Alexandria and the Nile, and were in the act of lading 
or unlading by strong porters, who sung at their work. 
In a little, dirty village, at the entrance of the canal, 
the miserable inhabitants lay in the hot sun, relieving 
their rags of the swarming vermin. We too fell in 
for our share of employment, coming into violent con- 
tention with the officers of the customs there and the 
ass-drivers. With all the tribe of people there is 
enough to do about the Bakschis, or drink-money; 
you are assailed on all sides. For one or two paras, 
more or less, they make a horrible uproar. Our ass- 
drivers were so shameless as far to exceed the demand 
of the stipulated two piasters, and demanded a dollar. 
About twenty Arabs got round us, and assured us that 
we must pay it, as they imagined us easily to be acted 
upon ; but when they saw us Hit our sticks and lay 
heartily about us, they fled with cowardly haste on all 
sides, and contented themselves with what we gave 
them. It is strange what a horrible outcry these 
greedy and treacherous fellows will make, whining 
and lamenting, as if their lives were at stake. 

Towards evening we went on board the boat, and 
proceeded along the not very wide canal, both whose 
banks are thrown up to a great height, and with a 
good wind approached the Nile. The farther we ad- 
vanced, the more impressive became the scene. The 
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red sandy earth of Alexandria disappeared, and the 
ground became blackish: the more we came to the 
glorious valley of the Delta, the more countiy-houses 
and farms we saw right and left. Camels paced along 
the shore, and on both hands we heard the rattling of 
water-machines. On our deck, lay groups of Arab 
men and women, exposed to the burning sun. Towards 
midnight we passed a military watch-house, where we 
had to shew our Arabian passport, and the next even- 
ing we reached the town of Atfa. Here the canal 
terminated, and we disembarked. 

We entered an Arab coffee-house, where we obtained 
nothing but argelee, cold water and coffee; our supper 
we must provide and prepare for ourselves. One of our 
comrades produced an unsuccessful dish of egg- stir- 
about, which we mended with some good brandy from 
a Greek wine-merchant. We passed the night on a 
wooden bedstead, covered with reed mats, and with 
no lack of vermin. The next morning, through the 
medium of a Greek, we agreed with an Arab Reis — 
ship-captain — for the voyage to Cairo, for twenty-six 
piasters; but we had no cabin, all being occupied. 
The Arab made us a place on the deck with upright 
poles, over which we threw our own quilts to screen 
us from the blazing sun; and we laid in a store of 
provisions — butter, goat's cheese, hard eggs, onions, 
Arabian bread, and brandy; all of which are here 
very cheap. 

Now sailed we into the great and world-renowned 
Nile; it was the western branch, which flows past 
Rosetta to the sea. A favourable north wind carried 
us rapidly up the broad yellowish-green stream, which 
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there flows calmly on. In about two hours we de- 
scried to the left the little town of Fuo, and landed 
there for an hour. Old and young, the Arabs came 
running to us, to beg for bakschis. We again set out: 
it was a glorious voyage. We sailed the day through 
beneath a fiery sun, which was somewhat mitigated by 
a strong north wind. Our little vessel was sometimes 
driven quite on her side by the gale, which caused no 
little anxiety to a Greek woman on board. At other 
timcsy when it struck on a sand-bank, the Arabs 
pulled their frocks over their heads, and jumped 
naked into the water, to push her off. As we pro- 
ceeded, our relish for drinking Nile water rapidly 
decreased, for we saw that the inhabitants all along 
. its banks not only washed themselves in it, according 
to the precepts of the Koran, but render it their 
universal depository of every description of fihh. 

Every evening we lay to, as the sailing is dangerous 
during the night; but we usually sailed an hour during 
the cool of the evening. There then prevailed a calm, 
and we first began to live as the burning disk of the 
sun disappeared, and at once the clearest starry heaven 
became visible, and the air was soft and refreshing. 
The Arabs then came on deck, and drank their pipes. 
The stillness of the evening was only broken by the 
beautiful but singular songs of the Arabs, and the 
rattling of the water-wheels. We slept by night on 
the deck, covered by our quilts: at five in the morning, 
when the sun arose, all was drenching wet with dew; 
our Arabs turned their faces towards Mecca, and 
performed their devotions, and the beautiful voyage 
recommenced. 
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The glorious and blessed field of the Delta spread 
itself out before and around us; yet the miserable 
villages^ built on artificial mounds and encircled with 
palms, were hardly recognisable as human dwellings. 
Besides the mosques, you see only square huts raised 
of earth, at most six feet high, flat at the top, and 
covered with clay, with a low doorway, through which 
they creep as into a hole ; windows there are none. In 
the daytime the Arab does not remain much there; he 
lies then under a canopy of palm-leaves, and smokes 
his tschibuk or his argilee with a reed and the cocoa- 
nut. At night, he sleeps generally on his roof, stretched 
on mats and quilts. Regular buildings of brick are 
rare. 

The farther you go the more the country resembles, 
in other respects, a garden or a paradise. A splendid 
vegetation, singular plants, and luxuriant corn, grow 
on the fruitful plain. Rice, wheat, barley, maize, and 
rye, are, as in Joseph's time, everywhere in fullest 
ahundance. On all hands rise tall date-palms, fig, 
citron, paradise, or Adam's-tig, and pomegranate trees. 
You see hedges of Indian fig, from whose fallen leaves 
new plants continually spring; and whole fields of 
cotton trees and sugar canes. For all this exuberance, 
the country is indebted to the stream on which we 
sailed, being inundated by it regularly every year, 
towards the end of July, and covered with a fat slime; 
and where the banks are too high the water is raised 
by art, and poured over it, through thousands of arti- 
ficial canals. Every ten minutes we meet with these 
water-machines. By these, which are worked by two 
oxen, or a camel, from twenty to thirty water-buckets 
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on a great wheel 9 are dipped into the Nile^ raised aloft, 
and emptied into the higher-lying channels, which 
intersect the valley of the Nile in all directions. You 
see on the high banks the steps marking the height of 
its rise and the gradations of its fall. When I was 
there it had scarcely reached the lowest mark. 

At the time of the overflowing, when the whole 
country resembles a sea, out of which peep villages 
and towns like islands, a great festival or rejoicing is 
held by all the inhabitants of Egypt. Immediately 
after it every thing flourishes ; the corn is sown, which 
will be ripe in November. They then sow again, and 
reap in March or April. They have thus two harvests; 
and as to garden fruits, they are never out of season. 
The trees are never bare; for as the leaves fall, others 
are growing green upon them. 

The harvest was already passed, and I saw them 
only here and there thrashing out the corn in the fields. 
They have no flails here, except the ass-drivers and 
their companions, against whom you must lustily 
defend yourself when they assault you for Bakschis 
or drink-money. The corn is piled in an open place, 
where they drive round about on it with two oxen in 
a sledge, to which are attached twelve sharply-cutting 
' wheels, so that stem and ears are cut as it were into 
chopped straw. The straw is shaken up, and the corn 
lies beneath. It is then stored in holes under ground. 

Manure, in its European sense, is not requisite any- 
where throughout the East; it serves merely for firing, 
or lies useless on the roads. With a very simple old 
Greek plough the soil is just scratched on the surface; 
several thorn bushes, with a stone laid upon them, 
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supply the place of the harrow; and they reap the 
corn with knives. But that fruitful country does not 
extend itself greatly in width, not more than from nine 
to eighteen miles, and all beyond is barren, and a 
desolate wilderness. 

On the third day, we descried at about twelve miles 
befoi*e we reached Bulack, far in the distance, some 
mountain peaks. They told me that these were the 
world-famous Pyramids, which were visible at twenty- 
four miles. As it grew dark, we entered the port of 
Cairo, and landed in the suburb of Bulack. Here it 
swarmed with vessels, men, camels, and asses. Again 
we were assailed with the importunities for Bakschis. 
The Arabs came running from all sides upon us 
«* Franks," or " Nemse," and the cries of Bakschis and 
Bakschis resounded with overpowering din. To some 
we gave five to others ten paras ; to the rest good pay- 
ment with our cudgels, which on these occasions render 
especially good service. With the inspection of our 
luggage there was not much to do. We took three 
porters, and one of us an ass, as his trunk was too large 
to be carried. 

We now threaded the long and narrow streets of 
Bulack, then through desert fields and some gardens, 
probably the distance of three miles, before we 
entered Cairo itself in the now dark ni^. The city 
was illuminated, because the pilgrims were just re- 
turned from Mecca. Thus the way through the narrow, 
gloomy streets, was lighted up for us; we reached the 
quarter of the Franks, and soon found an inn, where 
'we lodged. But we had yet no rest; we had again 
a dispute with our porters. As we paid them three 
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piasters, they shewed great dissatisfaction, and de- 
manded a Spanish dollar per man. Luckily, however, 
there sate in the inn, a Frenchman, who had heard the 
affair. He took the three piasters away from them, 
and returned them each one. Then he asked for one 
of our sticks, and gave them a good cudgeling, and 
flung them out of the house ; and thus they were fain 
to content themselves with one piaster, and its pro- 
bably not very agreeable accompaniment. The French- 
man assured us, that legally they could not demand 
more than one piaster from Bulack to Cairo. 

There soon arrived a German, who had heard of his 
countrymen, to greet us, and the next day conducted 
us to cheaper quarters. Here were daily many brethren 
together; and a Count Fuchs, from Vienna, who was 
expecting an appointment in the Egyptian army, was 
of our company, and spent many an evening with us 
in song and gaiety. The wines are, at least in name, 
French; Egypt produces none. A bottle costs from 
two to three piasters — from fourpence to sixpence. In 
Alexandria it costs only one piaster. Other articles 
of life are cheaper in Cairo. 

I lost scarcely a day before I was on my way to the 
Pyramids, lying at about twelve miles west of Cairo, 
one of the seven wonders of the world. An old Pole, 
formerly a ^ilor, had purchased in Cairo a black 
woman as house-mate, and had apparently laid the 
tailoring, in its usual sense, on the shelf For fifteen 
years, however, he had employed himself in acting 
the courier to strangers, and thus cut himself out 
profitable work. He spoke Polish, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Arabic; he was our guide* 
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Four of us took four asses, at seven piasters each, 
thither and back. We rode, lost in a cloud of dust, 
through several gardens, with citron and pomegi-anate 
trees, to Old Cairo; then about three miles through 
its long streets, amongst men, camels, asses, and dogs, 
to the Nile ; passed over with the asses in a boat for a 
trifle, and on the other side came into the little town 
of Gizeh. As we thence proceeded to the left, over 
the plain, there came running about twenty Arabs out 
of a village, and would conduct us to the Pyramids, 
whilst with great labour they stammered out a little 
Italian; they had also little mammies of clay to sell. 
Our Pole, though he spoke Arabic with them, could 
with difficulty get rid of them; two of the number we 
retained. We then advanced over the yellow waste 
of sand towards those wonder-works, and towards 
evening arrived at the foot of the sand-hill on which 
they stand. We had brought with us apparatus for 
kindling fire, and wax-candles, and entered with the 
burning lights the dark and gigantic fabric. 

We mounted on the north side perhaps fifty feet to 
the entrance of a pyramid. On the east and south side 
it lies on an elevation; on the north and west side 
it descends to the level of the plain. Here are many 
stones broken out in order to find the entrance. We 
next descended through a narrow paved way steeply 
downwards ; then in the opposite direction ascended in 
the corner towards the south again. There you come- 
to a large stone, to which you climb with no little 
labour. When you arrive at the end of this passage, 
you come to a second, a cross passage, which extends 
all the way through, and over which you ascend at 
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the risk of life by steps, haying the gulf beneath you. 
When you have thus climbed a certain distance ob- 
liquely aloft, you enter a hall, hewn as it were of solid 
rock, and lined on all sides with slabs of granite. On 
the right hand stands a sarcophagus of one solid piece 
of granite, and said to have been intended for one of 
the Pharaohs, the builder of the pyramid, from which 
each traveller usually carries away a fragment as a 
memento. In this hall there is a remarkable echo. 
One of us discharged a masket towards the entrance, 
and such was the shock and thunder, that the whole 
pile seemed to be coming in together. The walls are 
covered with countless names, amongst which you 
observe especially many English; mine, too, I added 
in two places. ^ 

We descended again after this survey to the cross 
passage. Close by the entrance to this passage, in one 
corner, many staves of wood have been driven into the 
wall, up which an Englishman ascended to a fearful 
height, and discovered a third apartment. I would 
fain have dared the same exploit, but my companions 
would by no means allow it, and compelled me to 
return. We now proceeded in a stooping posture a 
considerable way along the cross passage, and came 
into a second smaller chamber, quite empty, and lined 
also with granite slabs. Thence we descended by the 
way we had entered, and so forth out of the pyramid. 
When we were once more out of the cool darkness, 
we emptied our brandy flasks in the open air, and 
addressed ourselves, as the full moon rose in all its 
splendour, to climb the northern fa9ade of the stu- 
pendous fabric. Of old this surface is said to have 
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been flat^ but now on all sides it is in steps ; the Per- 
sians, before the birth ofChrist, having broken up the 
surface. 

The Egyptians must have been stupendous builders, 
yet it is said that one hundred thousand men were 
employed on this pyramid for twenty years, who con- 
sumed alone in onions, garlic, and radishes, ten millions 
of dollars. It is said also that the Jews laboured at 
it in taskwork. The pyramid has two hundred and 
forty steps, each step from three to four feet high. 
The stones are enormously large, being all nearly four 
feet high, and from seven to eight feet long, and put 
together without mortar. 

After climbing for a good while with great labour, 
we at length reached the summit, which forms a level 
square, whose sides are six-and- thirty feet long; at 
bottom each side is three hundred and forty yards. 
Formerly, the top rose completely to a point, but 
Napoleon, in search of an opening, caused the summit 
to be removed. 

It was the night between the first and second days 
of Whitsuntide as we thus arrived on the top, and 
established ourselves in the higher world. The moon- 
light was not strong enough to enable us to see into 
the far distance. It was tolerably chill, and a heavy 
dew fell, and we had merely our thin clothes to defend 
OS ; moreover, a dreadful thirst tormented us, and the 
descent was no cat's leap. When on the ground again, 
we knew not where to find water. In this emergency 
our Arabs rendered us excellent service. We offered 
them two piasters; they sprung immediately up, 
clambered down the pyramids, hastened off to the 
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next village, and in two hours were back again with 
a jug of Nile water. These people are always ex- 
tremely ready to serve you at the sight of money. 

This remarkable night passed without sleep^ under 
the wondrously glittering stars of the African heavens, 
now brought so near to us. We awaited with eager- 
ness the morning: when it broke, and the sun arose 
out of the sandy desert behind Cairo in glorious state, 
we had a majestic prospect. Eastward, flowed the 
Nile, through the fruitful plain ; beyond, we beheld 
Cairo with its green palms and acacias ; south from 
it, in the distance, nearly twenty lesser pyramids, in a 
waste sandy plain ; and near us, farther in the desert, 
between the Nile and the pyramids, the ruins and 
mounds of the ancient city of Memphis. Immediately 
around us, on the same hill of sand, six other pyra- 
mids reared themselves, one of which was nearly as 
large as that on which we stood, but had yet a smooth 
and pointed top, and had never yet been ascended. 
Another, not very distant, is but a very little less; but 
the other four are decidedly less. All these monstrous 
piles are said to have served for the sepulchres of the 
kings and priests of the ancient Memphis, and that 
their entrances were but recently discovered by an 
Austrian ship's captain. 

After we had enjoyed the immeasurable prospect 
afforded by the flatness of the country, scanning it 
both near and afar from this lofty primaeval wall, 
whence Napoleon, in 1798, said to his soldiers — 
'* Four thousand years look down upon you," we be- 
gan again to descend the huge masses of stone. The 
descent is very dangerous, particularly for one who is 
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apt to turn dizzy. Some years ago, an Englishman 
fell, and was found dashed actually to pieces on the 
sand below. We, however, reached the ground safely, 
and looked a little further around us. A little way off 
we found a building under a rock, consisting of three 
apartments, but sorely shattered. It is said to have 
been a temple of Apis, who was worshipped by the 
Egyptians as a god, but was in reality nothing more 
than a great ox. At the entrance lies a large obelisk, 
with hieroglyphic writing. At about a thousand paces 
further we descried a vast figure, which rose breast- 
high out of the sand; it was of red granite, composed 
of many stones conjoined, and had a stupendous head, 
but which was somewhat defaced. Napoleon had it 
dug out, but immediately caused the sand to be thrown 
back again. 

The sun began to burn intensely on the sand, as we 
returned from this wonder-work. In some hours we 
had again reached the Nile, opposite to Old Cairo. 
We sailed for the Nile island, Roda, and saw the 
ancient building in which the Pharaohs once resided. 
On this island are very beautiful gardens and walks, 
which belong to Ibrahim Pacha, and particularly a 
splendid botanic garden. Foreign plants and flowers 
of all kinds adorn it, and diffuse around their precious 
odours. Many slender palms and fountains give shade 
and coolness. Through the middle flows a broad 
canal, with several islands ; and in a large pond are 
many singular gold and silver fish. There is also a 
lovely shell grotto, by which a sentinel is constantly 
posted. Several other gardens extended themselves 
close up to the Harem of Ibrahim Pacha, which, on 
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that account, you are not allowed to enter. At the 
southern end of the island is the Nile Meter, a white 
column of marble, on which are marked the heights 
of the Nile's risings. The height of the water is every 
day proclaimed through the streets of Grand Cairo. 

Towards noon we passed the smaller branch of the 
Nile, to Cairo, and proceeded through the throng of 
the streets, plentifully covered with dust and per- 
spiration, to our inn, kept by the Greek Marco, to 
whom most of the Germans in Cairo resort. 

In successive days I visited all the remarkable 
objects of Cairo, and those several places which are 
memorable through their connexion with the Sacred 
records. The very next morning I mounted an ass, 
and rode again with a guide to Old Cairo. In a 
Coptic Christian church, I saw under ground, in a 
rocky cave, the place where Mary and Joseph, when 
they were persecuted by Herod, are said to have lived 
with the child. A cradle hewn in the stone, marks the 
spot where the young child Jesus slept. They shew 
also the sleeping-place of Mary, and the well from 
which she drew water, as well as a little bath. I then 
visited the Christian burial-place in Old Cairo, and 
returned. The next day I rode with a guide, nine 
miles to the north of Cairo, to the tree where the 
parents of Jesus, with their child, passed the night, as 
they fled into Egypt. This tree stands not far from a 
village, in a citron thicket, and in a garden full of 
balsanjs, and where many other precious plants grow. 
This, called The Tree of the Mother of God, is an old 
fig-tree, which has divided in the middle, and has thus 
two stems. Its boughs still put forth green leaves, 
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and still bear fruit. Afler I had cut my name and 
place of birth in this oldest tree in the world, I re- 
turned through a beautiful and romantic country, and 
through two villages surrounded by palm-trees and 
orchards, to Cairo. 

Through a singular avenue of acacias and fig-trees, 
we arrived, six miles from the city, at Schubra. 
Here Mehemed Ali has his pleasure-palace, and a 
wonderfully beautiful botanic garden. The paths are 
all paved with mottled stones; the flowers, plants, and 
fruits, extremely diversified. There are spice, pepper, 
and cinnamon trees. In a magnificent and richly- 
wrought fountain, you see lions and crocodiles, out of 
whose jaws the water springs, and a gas-light is 
suspended above it. In Schubra the Pacha generally 
resides. 

When I returned to the city, I ascended to the 
citadel, which stands on the promontory of a bold 
barren mountain, on a lofty rock about the middle of 
the height. Here Mehemed has also a residence, but 
he does not now much inhabit it. There was here a 
new and more splendid palace erected just by it. Here 
yet stand the marble pillars of the palace of Joseph 
the son of Jacob; the palace itself was a short time 
ago pulled down. I saw at the same time a fountain- 
house, built of marble, and altogether most richly 
finished, in which the water rushed through a pipe, 
like gas through its valve. 

There is something very remarkable in the Egyptian 
and Arabian art of building and stone-masonry. All 
their stone buildings which yon see in this country 
are so ornamentally and admirably worked, and the 
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square stones are laid with such truth on each other, 
and are so smooth, that you might suppose them 
planed by a cabinet-maker. Such Splendid mastership 
in building we do not see in our country. 

Below the citadel, behind the second gate, especially 
remarkable is the Fountain of Joseph, hewn in a rock. 
This is said to be the place where Joseph lay in prison, 
and expounded the dreams, and whence he mounted 
into the palace which lies higher up. With a lighted 
torch you descend two hundred yards down a ruinous 
passage, into the very heart of the rock. You then 
arrive at a landing-place, and enter a small cave, which 
was the dungeon of Joseph. Farther down, in the 
other half of the fountain, all is filled with water. It 
is drawn up by means of oxen and a great wheel, with 
buckets, or is hoisted by pulleys, and pours itself 
into reservoirs. The Fountain of Joseph receives its 
water from the Nile, through a great aqueduct with 
hundreds of arches, and rises and falls with the Nile. 
The arches were much demolished by the French. 
On this citadel the Pacha formerly caused the Mame- 
lukes to be shot down. There are still cannon planted 
here, but not guarded by the military. 

The view of Cairo when near, is like that of all 
Eastern cities, less beautiful, — and it is much easier to 
see over it than to pass through it. The city is ex- 
tremely large : its length being calculated to be twenty- 
five miles, and its breadth nine, its form being that of 
a half moon; its countless streets are very narrow, 
and full of dirt and great dogs. Most of them are cal- 
culated only for asses and foot-passengers; few are 
passable in carriages, nor do you see many in any 
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part of it; the Pacha alone has a European equipage. 
The main streets which lead to the city gates are 
somewhat neater and cleaner, and constantly filled 
with such a busy throng of men, that you can scarcely 
get along. The rest are mere courts and cul-de-sac, 
which lead to particular buildings, and where you 
soon find yourselves at the end. The houses are com- 
monly from one to four stories high, of brick and 
sandstone, oflen merely of mud, and constructed with 
little wood. The lower story is rarely inhabited — only 
in the main streets you find the shops in it. Glazed 
windows are found only in the quarter of the Franks ; 
their places are supplied by jalousies of wood, from 
behind which the female Arabs often, peep full of curi- 
osity. Balconies are everywhere attached to the win- 
dows, so that the streets meet in the upper stories, and 
you walk along between lofty walls almost in darkness. 
In the quarter of the Franks, where there are many 
shops, they are all laid with cane mats. In the side 
streets you seldom see any one ; the windows are all 
opened into the courts; and it is frequently so dark, 
that it is almost necessary to burn a light in the day 
time* A man might here very well be thrust aside 
and punished without a cock crowing about it. You 
have much to endure from dust in the streets; yet 
camels carry about leathern bags out of which water 
runs, and by which means the dust is laid and the air 
is cooled. If you come out of the shady streets into 
the open air without the gates, there blows a hot wind 
in your faces which almost takes away your breath. 
The sun burns terribly during the day from the clear 
and dazzling sky. During the summer, which lasts from 
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February till November, it is extraordinarily sultry 
and oppressive. In Alexandria the sea-breeze diffuses 
some degree of coolness, but you have fifty degrees 
(Reaumur) of heat, and more. At noon, the shadow 
of a man is but a foot long. The sky in summer is 
always clear, the air pure and thin, and sometimes a 
white cloud passes over. In winter it rains ; and then 
it is something cooler than in the summer with us; 
but the heat rises remarkably when, in spring, the 
Chanerin, or fifty days' wind, blows from the south out 
of the Lybian deserts. Then the whole air is filled 
with a grey vapour — and a fine and impalpable dust, 
which penetrates into any place, through the most 
minute crevices. WhcR it approaches, the sun becomes 
misty, and has a purple halo; all flee into the houses, 
and close fast door and window. The streets are dark, 
and no one stirs abroad — for whoever is overtaken by 
this hot and dry wind, becomes dangerously ill. The 
Arabs are, many of them, blind from it, — and nearly 
a third of the people suffer from disease of the eyes. 
The Franks, to defend themselves from this evil, wear 
spectacles. It continues from two to three days, and 
the longer it lasts the hotter it grows ; it then ceases, 
and returns again in a few days. In Alexandria it is 
still more frequent and more violent than in Cairo. 

During these great heats, water is an expensive 
article to the Egyptians. It is brought by caniels and 
asses from the M ile, and is used in numberless bath- 
houses. In the Nile, too, they bathe much, and the 
half-naked Arab boys, from seven to nine years of 
age, lie about there the whole day. The perspiration 
baths in the East are yery beautifully fitted up. You 
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undress in an ante-room^ and then step into the 
bath-room. This has an arched roof with many glass 
knobs, through which the light peneti-ates. The floor is 
paved with marble, and heated by a stove beneath it. 
You lay yourself in the middle of this floor, on an 
elevation, and perspire. You then are removed to the 
water-taps, one furnishing hot, and one cold water, 
and the marble basins by the wall ; are laid on a board, 
and rubbed with a rough cloth of camels' hair, and 
then are kneaded like bread, till every bone in your 
body cracks. You are then washed, dashed over with 
watery then lathered with soap, and again washed. 
You are now wrapped from head to foot, in white 
linen cloths, and return into the heated ante-room — 
slippers elevated on a framework of wood. Here you 
are wrapped in fresh clothes; and thus swaddled, you 
rest, after your exertion, a quarter of an hour on a bed, 
enjoying a cup of coffee, sherbet, or a tschibuk. You 
then issue forth like one new bom. The men enjoy 
the bath in the morning, the women in the evening. 
Such a bath costs two piasters and a half, and occupies 
an hour and half, or two hours. In Constantinople I 
had already frequently bathed in this manner. 

The finest part of eastern cities are the bazaai-s or 
markets; that in Cairo is on a remarkably large scale. 
Here all the glories of the world are exhibited for sale; 
gold, ivory, gums, silks, balsams, pearls of great value, 
carpets, Persian shawls, singular shells from the Red 
Sea, corals, ostrich feathers and ostrich eggs, Nile 
whips cut from the hides of the hippopotamus, aud 
besides these the precious fruits of the torrid zone, all 
in separate departments. In these bazaars I purchased 
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a variety of articles. These wares are brought from 
the Nile, and by the countless caravans which from 
Cairo traverse all the East, and which take thence 
in exchange provisions and articles of dress. In the 
bazaars are the shops also of the Arab artizans, who 
have liberty to sit here and work, and expose their 
wares to sale ; but these in general are nothing to boast 
of. The apothecaries, too, have their shops in them, 
and sell medicinal herbs. 

I had already seen in Alexandria hundreds of camels 
in one Haon or court; in Cairo, they are to be seen in 
still greater numbers. Here they are the indispensable 
beasts of burden, which carry men, goods, articles of 
food, water, corn, and every thing; he that with us has 
a horse, here has a camel. The great caravans, which 
go hence to Mecca, to Upper Egypt, to Jerusalem, and 
still farther, to Babylon and Persia, consist of from 
one to five hundred camels. I have frequently seen 
a hundred in one of the many Haons of Cairo, lying 
on their knees and sleeping. When a camel is loaded 
it lays itself down at the command of an Arab, with 
its forefeet once and its hind feet twice folded. Huge 
sacks, containing from five to six hundred pounds' 
weight, are then laid upon it, at which it stretches forth 
its neck, and raises itself with horrible bellowings and 
groans. It is now driven forth, and the patient and 
heavy-laden animals stride on in long rows, \^ith their 
tails tied together, each one having a bell hanging from 
its neck, and commonly led by an ass; whenever this 
animal stands and grazes, the whole train stands. They 
can on through the burning sands for eight or ten days 
without water. 
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I oflen visited the slave-market in Cairo. Black and 
brown people lie separated into lots, and are offered 
for sale by the conductors. The brown are from 
Abyssinia^ and have a tolerably handsome European 
cast of countenance, but with a black woolly hair. The 
blacky from Darfur, from Sennaar, and Upper Egypt, 
are more ugly, have thick lips, flat noses, through 
which they stick a bit of wood, so that the orifice may 
remain open for the ornament of an ivory ring. On 
each cheek they have three deep cuts, and on their 
heads black wool. The majority are wholly naked, 
though others have a grey woollen cloth round the 
loins, which they use at night as a blanket. If a Frank 
come into the market, they press eagerly forward, nod, 
call out with a soft voice, " Tale henne!" and would 
fain be bought by him. In Egypt, the Franks are 
allowed to purchase some of them, but not in Con- 
stantinople. A female slave costs from five to eight 
hundred piasters— from six to ten pounds English; 
the young are something dearer. In Alexandria they 
are higher, and still higher in Constantinople. No 
white slaves are to be seen in Cairo, but black ones 
in great numbers. 

The costume of the common people in Cairo is just 
as simple and as poor as in Alexandria. The Arab 
and Copt ladies of the higher classes have the face 
bound up with a white cloth, and a black silk veil 
hanging from head to foot. They seldom walk out, 
but ride on asses with tremendous high saddles, which 
are held by the Arab attendants, or ass-drivers, lest 
the fair ladies fall out. 

The kitchen gives the Arab much less trouble than 
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it does us. Arabian bread» goat's-cheese, onions, 
oliveSy figs, dates, and pillaw — a thick boiled mass of 
barley or rice, which is eaten with the fingers, — are 
their easily-prepared articles of food. As wood, and 
our kinds of fuel in general are here wanting, they cook 
over fires of cow or camel dung. The coffee, of which 
they drink much, does not require to stand long, for 
they empty their little cup, formed like half an egg, 
at one draught. Amongst the higher classes there are 
luxuries of all kinds. Vegetables, lentiles, broad-beans, 
salad-beans, cauliflower or brocoli, as well as potatoes, 
they procure from Trieste. Flesh, and that only of 
sheep, is used merely on festivals; the common Arab 
knows it alone by name. Wine and brandy are here 
also to be had; the first, however, the Arab may not 
drink, and therefore all the more eagerly does he 
swallow the latter — a pint in a single draught. 

In Cairo are people of all nations — Arabs, Copts, 
also Christians, Greeks, Franks, and German pro- 
fession ists, the latter of whom live in the quarter 
of the Franks called Muska. Formerly the inhabit- 
ants were said to be a million, but of late years the 
plague has carried off many thousands, and greatly 
reduced their number. The swarms of beggars are 
horrible; whenever a Frank appears, he is teased to 
death for the bakschis. 

I had now wandered and ridden about under the 
scorching African heavens for thirteen weeks, and had 
had but little sitting. By night I lay on the cool 
paved ground, to be more at rest from the vermin. 
But we must now prepare for our departure from 
blazing Africa, that we may finally arrive at the 
Promised, or Holy Land, in Asia. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

VOYAGE TO SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 

I was soon ready, in company with a friend, for the 
voyage. The old, friendly, and obliging Pole, who 
had been our guide to the Pyramids, assisted us to 
hire a cabin, as we were not sufficiently acquainted 
with their language to manage this with the Arab 
seafaring people. We agreed for twenty piasters each 
as far as Damietta, at the mouth of the right branch 
of the Nile. Our two other comrades remained 
behind, for one wished yet to obtain work there, and 
the other was waiting for that which is indispensable 
on travel, and hoped to win it from some of his coun- 
trymen, certain doctors attached to the Egyptian army. 
I had thus only one travelling companion, the girdler 
from Breslau. The next day, the 13th of June 1838, 
we rode with our luggage to a port of the Nile at 
Bulack. Here we were met by a very unpleasant 
occurrence. The captain at once returned us our fare, 
assuring us that for want of lading he could not pro- 
ceed. We were obliged patiently to submit, but with 
great labour found another vessel at the same price, 
which set sail in a few hours. Fortunately, too, we 
found a European, who served as an interpreter for 
us, and by whose assistance we procured a Discreet, or 
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written agreement from the Arabian police-office, since 
we must pay in advance. 

With a feeble wind we descended the Nile again; 
and I had once more the pleasure to sail along the 
paradisiacal valley of this river. In five days we 
arrived opposite to the little tovm Massura, on the 
right bank of the Nile, near a village whose name has 
escaped me. Here again we were obliged to go on 
board a less vessel^ as the captain assured us that on 
account of his small freight he could not advance 
farther with the larger vessel. We were much annoyed 
at this, especially as for a long time we could not com- 
prehend what was wanted of us^ but after a good deal 
of cavilling we were obliged to submit to our fate. I 
would not stir from the vessel till the captain shewed 
us the other boat which was to proceed to Damietta, 
and to which he also transferred his load of wheat, 
but contended with him in Arabic, Italian, and every 
language of which I knew only a single word. Even 
then we would not be satisfied till we had seen him 
pay over before our eyes fifteen piasters for our 
remaining voyage. We were now much worse off, 
for we had only an open boat, and were exposed the 
whole day to the fierce glow of the sun. Yet the 
shameless Arab demanded a bakschis. I was seized 
with rage at this, raised my stick, and struck at him, 
but he sprang nimbly aside, and the blow missed him. 
I was the more embittered when we entered the boat, 
and found the boatmen, half naked in their rags, so 
full of vermin that it fairly swarmed upon the bottom 
of the vessel. 

My wrath, however, was mitigated by the friendly 
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behavioar of a fair companion of oar voyage, a Coptic 
Christian, who was on her way to Damascus in Syria, 
probably to join her lover there, or her husband 
serving in the army. I could not converse much 
with her, as she only spoke Arabic and some few 
words of Italian, but the time passed very agreeably 
in her company. She drew aside the veil from her 
dark and sparkling eyes, and favoured me with a free 
view of her countenance, which, though somewhat 
marked with the small-pox, was still very lovely. 
She handed me her long tschibuk, which she was 
smoking, that I too might drink it, and I gave in 
return some of my brandy. On this she became 
still more friendly, and in this agreeable occurrence I 
forgot the vexation of our previous annoyance. 

In the fertile plain of the Nile, I saw on both sides 
the finest fields, gardens with walks, and palm-groves, 
and many strange plants. On the banks grazed whole 
herds of bufialoes, black cattle with horns turned back- 
wards. We saw them frequently swimming across the 
Nile, the herdsman seated on the back of the first, and 
only the heads of the man and the beast visible. Great 
flocks of birds, especially of pigeons, flew up by thou- 
sands. The lower we descended, the less the Nile 
became, as it is continually drained of its waters into 
the numerous canals. Sand-banks, which you find 
very frequent in the Nile, present many impediments 
to the navigation, and the boats very often stick fast. 
As we approached the mouth, the river again became 
somewhat broader. Finally, on the 21st of June, 
after a tedious course of eight days, we arrived at 
Damietta, four hours from the mouth of the Nile. 
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We were conducted by the custom-house officers 
into a Greek convent, where we had a room for a 
piaster daily (about two-pence). Our food, which we 
had to provide ourselves, was very simple, for we 
could find in the whole city no Frank inn, and con- 
tented ourselves with hard-boiled eggs, Arab bread, 
melons, figs, and dates. We purchased brandy from 
a Copt, and refreshed ourselves with an occasional 
draught of that. 

Damietta lies on the right bank of the Nile, in a 
low and fruitful country. The city has merely one 
street of importance, in which are bazaars for mer* 
chants and Arab professionists. The rest are lanes, 
with great and small buildings of brick, in the old 
Egyptian fashion. Only one building near the har- 
bour is remarkable; in which the consuls of all nations 
have their offices. Each has his national flag mounted 
on a pole, and these we saw at a distance of six miles 
from the city. Most of these consuls are merchants 
and Coptic Christians, and are under the protection 
of the ambassadors in Constantinople. From them 
you seek redress, and they see your passports. At 
the mouth of the Nile are placed some fortifications, 
and here too are the quarantine buildings. We found 
the Arabs here still more shameless than the rest of 
their countrymen in Egypt. 

On the left bank of the Nile, at its mouth, lies a 
torrid waste of sand. On the right bank you behold 
green fields, whole forests of date-palms, and little 
villages lying between them. The date-palm grows 
without branches, slender and graceful, to the height 
of a hundred feet, with a crown of leaves at the top. 
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Every year the Arab pulls off the lower leaves, which 
he manufactures into baskets for fowls, brooms, mats, 
etc. By means of a cord, fastened round his body 
and round the tree, he climbs aloft, and relieves it of 
its sweet fruit. 

After we had stayed ten days in Damietta, during 
which time we had surveyed the city and neighbour- 
hood and occasionally bathed in the Nile, we found to 
our joy, on the 2d of July, a merchantman bound 
forBeyrout, in Syria, and contracted for the voyage 
thither at twenty piasters eacl> (about three shillings 
and sixpence) ! In the first place, however, we entered 
a boat, which carried us in six hours from Damietta 
to the sea-port where lay the ship. At the quarantine 
institution our luggage was examined. In another 
boat came about fifty black and brown slaves, girls and 
youths, and went on board the ship with us^ Our female 
companion of the voyage, the friendly Copt, came also 
on board, and besides, two Turks, one of whom had a 
wife and child; the other was a clockmaker, clad in 
Frankish costume, who was established in Damietta, but 
was now making a visit to Bey rout, whither he had sent 
his wife before. Thus our company embraced in the 
whole, a diversified assemblage of sixty persons. We 
were all obliged to remain on deck, for the interior of 
the ship was laden with salt; besides which, there was 
a lading of oakum on deck, which was covered with 
mats. 

Our company moved about in a chequered chaos: — 
one lay, one stood, a third walked ; so that you could 
hardly move, and the whole day we were exposed to 
the burning heat of the sun, and found only in the 
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shadow of the sail some degree of coolness. So de- 
parted we from Africa, again to cross theMediterranean, 
towards Asia, the quarter of the world which contained 
the object of all my wishes, and the tossing sea filled 
my heart with a peculiar awe. 

Scarcely were the anchors weighed, when the Turks 
began to grow uneasy. They crept on hands and feet 
to the sides of the vessel ; I and my comrade alone 
remained free from sea-sickness, and held ourselves 
erect. A favourable quarter wind blew in our sails, 
and drove us tolerably quickly forward. On the third 
day at dinner, which consisted of hard-boiled eggs, 
melons, and biscuit, I had taken some draughts more 
from my brandy-flask than usual, and my blood, heated 
both internally and externally, became dreadfully 
inflamed. As at night we were obliged to lie in the 
chill upon deck, the inflammation fell into my eyes, 
and I was ill. 

To our right lay the Promised Land, yet its shores 
lay beyond our circle of vision as we sailed tolerably 
far out at sea. On the third day, early in the morning, 
in the far distance directly before us, emerged from 
the light-blue sea, a white spot like a cloud. It was 
the promontory of Carmel. My feeble eyes rested long 
on this first-seen mountain of the Holy Land, and my 
mind was deeply moved, as I now saw that country 
after which it had so long yearned, lying before me. 
Soon the white gleaming convent on its summit shewed 
itself. The sun rose behind the white mountains 
gloriously, and dyed the dark waves of the sea with 
a deeper lustre. Behind Mount Carmel, lifted them- 
selves in little points, the cities of Acre, Tyre, Sidon, 
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and at last Beyrout. Before us lay the white and 
naked range of Lebanon, with its numerous conyents, 
which glimmered like white specks. Unfortunately, 
the painful state of my eyes prevented me enjoying to 
the full this precious scene. On the evening of the 
fourth day, we entered the port of Beyrout, at the foot 
of Lebanon. It was already dark, and we were obliged 
to remain all night on deck. The next morning we 
quitted the vessel, and were conveyed in a boat to the 
lazaretto of the quarantine, at half-an-hour's distance. 
Here we had to continue eleven days. On the day 
before the termination of this period, the physician 
declared us clear, but as ourquardian (ship's servant) 
had been in company with another quardian whose 
passengers had just arrived from Constantinople, we 
too were adjudged to ten days' quarantine, and were 
compelled, on account of this trivial incident, to drag 
out that time. This was now the third time that I had 
been thus punished for other people's sins with addi- 
tional quarantine; but this time, from the inflammation 
of my eyes, the inconvenience did not happen to be so 
great. This affection caused me the most excruciating 
pain ; I could scarcely see a yard before me. Day and 
night I bathed them with cold water, and took the 
Rothlinger pills, which I had brought with me from 
Constantinople, and which had already done me good 
service in Egypt. I could enjoy no food, and drank 
only tea. Arabian bread was handed to us in abun- 
dance, with the assurance that we should pay nothing 
for it. As I could not eat it, it was too much for my 
comrade, and we were obliged to fling the mouldy 
remains into the sea. The slave-merchants and the 
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rest of the passengers daily importuned the inspector 
to shorten our term of quarantine, as we were all doing 
penance for the miserable quardian. At length, when 
the one and twenty days were over, we were dismissed 
after the doctor's visit, but to our consternation had 
twenty-five piasters to pay for detention in quarantine, 
and an additional bill of twenty piasters for bread ! I 
resisted this to the utmost power of my knowledge of 
Italian, but in vain — pay we must — we were in their 
hands. I had no help to expect in such cases from 
my comrade, as he was totally ignorant of all foreign 
language. 

Again we entered a boat and sailed into the harbour 
of Beyrout, where we went on shore on the 26th of 
July 1838. Since we left Damietta, we had voyaged 
four hundred sea, or one hundred German miles, 
(nearly five hundred English) for three shillings and 
four-pence ! I had already learned in Egypt, that a 
German tailor was established here. I made inquiries 
after him from some Franks whom I perceived on the 
strand, and found him in a large haan, where only 
foreigners lodged. Our countryman assisted us to hire 
a room in the haan ; and a most wretched one it was, 
which we got for twenty parahs daily. It was neither 
drawn nor paved ; window holes it had, but no win- 
dows ; and it was thoroughly black, and perfectly alive 
with fleaSj rats, and mice. There was neither seat nor 
table in it, and for the wooden key with which we 
secured our door, we had three piasters extra to pay. 
The slave-merchants, too, took up their quarters in our 
haan, and offered their blacks for sale. 

As we had had no warm food for fifty days, our 
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next care was to seek out a Prankish eating-house. 
There we once more refreshed ourselves in European 
style, and cheered ourselves with a bottle of good wine, 
which here is very cheap. The Oerman tailor, August, 
a native of the kingdom of Hanover, made a bad specu- 
lation of it. There were, indeed, a number of Oreeks 
and Franks residing there, but these for the most part 
ordered their clothes from Marseilles and Livomo. 

Beyrout lies on the slope of a steep mountain close 
to the sea, is merely surrounded on the land side 
with a wall, and open to the ocean. Its streets are 
very irregular, and most miserably paved ; I trod in- 
deed here on such a pavement as I had never seen in 
all my life. The middle of the street was somewhat 
hollow, so that in wet weather the water might run off; 
and on each side you walked on the hides of cattle, which, 
probably, were thus laid to tan themselves, for when 
they were trodden smooth they were taken away again. 
A singular mode of tanning ! Farther up the city you 
find the bazaars, where the professionists, merchants, 
and sellers of vegetables sit. Many a time have I 
refreshed myself there with the sweet beverage from 
the boiled St. John's bread,* cooled with ice from 
Lebanon. 

Above the city, on the hill, there are many garden - 
alleys of mulberry trees, for the growth of silk is 
here considerable; and the pleasant garden-houses, 

* A species of long sweetish pod, the fruit of the carob tree — 
Ceratonia siliqua. It is dried and sold in the shops, even in Ger- 
many. In the East and in Spain they feed cattle and mules on 
them. It is supposed to be on these husks or pods, given to feed 
the swine, on which the prodigal son fed. — Ta« 
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built of stoney serve the wealthy for places of summer 
enjoyment. 

The men wear the usual Eastern dress ; the women 
have wide flowered trousers, and over the head a long 
white veil, which nearly conceals the whole body — 
and before the face another singular and flower-em- 
broidered veil. The wives of the Druses, a people 
who live amongst the mountains of Lebanon, and who 
make a great mystery of their religion, were very 
striking to me by their costume. On the lefl side of 
the head they have fastened in their hair a horn a foot 
long, and a white veil, like that of the Arab women, 
thrown over it, and falling far down. 

But I have frequently related how the people were 
clad in different countries, yet never said a word of 
the style of my own costume, I continued a Frank. 
Through Egypt I wore a light black frock coat, grey 
linen trousers, boots of German fashion, and a white 
felt hat. Here I made myself a brown blouse, bound 
with a black belt of japanned leather, bought me a 
large straw hat for protection against the burning sun ; 
and stood thus, as, after six days, a ship was about to 
sail in the evening for Acre, with my knapsack on my 
back, a travelling flask, and a Turkish sabre at my 
side, ready for pilgrimage. 

I left my trunk in the care of the German tailor, 
and took only in my knapsack some linen, a couple of 
water bottles, and an old coat to cover me at night. 
As I was carried into the boat, I crushed my good 
travelling flask, and spilled its contents. 

We sailed along the coast at about the distance of 
nine miles; besides the captain, there were on board 
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only two sailors, who managed it They were all 
Christians; hut even with these people I could speak 
very little, for the captain only understood a little 
Italian. 

When we had happily sailed through the night, we 
descried, early in the morning, in a valley surrounded 
hj vineyards and gardens of mulberry trees, the an- 
cient Zidon; now a small town, but in old times the 
capital of a great trading nation. The coasts here 
were naked, and jagged rocks stretched themselves 
into the sea. 

Towards evening we landed at the sister city of 
Zidon, the ancient and equally destroyed Tyre, now 
Sur. Some ruins of the old city lie in the sea, the 
loftiest rise from twenty to thirty feet above the waves, 
which, with a loud thunder, continually break upon 
them. The wind fell, and we were obliged to lay to 
for a couple of days. 

I went the next day with my comrade on shore, and 
we purchased, in the bazaars, some melons and Ara- 
bian bread. Here we found another of our country- 
men, who came from Jerusalem, and had been obliged 
by sickness to remain a few days in the Maronite 
convent. Tyre is, at the present day, an insignifi- 
cant little town of wretched huts of clay and stone, 
with fiat roofs. At a distance it looks like a heap of 
ruins. 

On the evening of the second day, a tolerably 
favourable wind arose ; the anchor was weighed, and 
our little vessel again ploughed the ocean waves. 
Sailing still along the coast, which on' the following 
morning was become flat, we swept towards noon round 
to the left, into the bay of St. Acre, where we landed. 
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My heart was full of thanks and joy towards God, 
who had thus wonderfully conducted me hither. Now, 
after many weary exertions and annoyances both by 
sea and land, I stood finally on the soil of that country 
of which I had so often dreamed in my childhood, and 
after which I had so incessantly yearned — on the soil 
of that wonderful country which was once the father- 
land of a people so favoured of God, but whom I now 
had found scattered through the world, universally 
despised—- on the soil of that sacred land in which of 
old God had himself spoken with men ; and where 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, full of love, had wandered, 
had taught, had laboured, and suffered! 
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CHAPTER XXL 

WANDERINGS THROUGH PALESTINE, OR THE HOLY LAND. 

Wb passed through the gate of the fortress of St. Acre, 
and announced ourselves at the Franciscan monastery. 
The manager was not in at the moment^ but came soon^ 
received us in a very friendly manner^ and inquired 
whence we had come, and how it was with the plague 
which shortly before had raged in Beyrout. As we 
assured him that we were quite clear, we had imme- 
diately a room with two beds assigned us. We received 
here three days' free board; and had for dinner, 
European fashion, three dishes — soup, vegetables, 
meat, a roast, with its accompaniments, and a bottle of 
wine. In the evening we received two kinds of food, 
and so much white bread that it was of good service 
for breakfast, for which we received nothing. I passed 
the night without sleep, for as I had not slept in a bed 
for a year and half, I was quite uncomfortable in one. 
St. Acre, surrounded by two strong walls, lies so 
close to the sea, that the walls of the fortress are 
washed by the waves. The fortress, however, is not 
of that strong character as those of our own country. 
In former ages St. Acre was a principal place of land- 
ing, bearing in antiquity the name of Ptolemais. Here 
the Crusaders too, landed, who endeavoured to wrest 
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the Holy Land from the Turks. Napoleon laid siege 
to the fortress, but could not take it. Ibrahim Pacha 
in 1832 nearly reduced it to a ruin; it was again re- 
built, but not so strong as before. The inhabitants 
of the city, said to be ten thousand in number, are 
chiefly Mahomedans, with a few Coptic Christians. 

After a stay of two days, we followed the coast, 
through deep sand, wading twice through an arm of 
the sea, which spread itself like a lake inland, to 
Kaifa, a little town at the foot of Carmel, three stund 
from St. Acre. Before the gate stood an Egyptian 
invalid sentinel, who demanded our certificate of 
health, as the plague was everywhere rife. But we 
had nothing written to shew, and therefore, spite of all 
our entreaty, were refused even a passage through the 
city, but were compelled to go round the city, in order 
to climb Mount Carmel, which lay about a mile and 
a half distant, and where the French colours waved 
gaily from the top of the Serveten convent. But the 
servants of the convent appeared not so courteous as the 
steward of the convent in St. Acre, for they would not 
allow us to enter the monastery. It was early in the 
afternoon, and probably the monks slept. We were 
consumed with thirst, and entreated them for a jug of 
water, which they set at a distance for us. We sate 
us down, and ate some Arab bread, which we had 
brought from St. Acre. In the mean time there came 
a monk, and asked whence we came, and what coun- 
trymen we were. I answered, " We are come from 
St. Acre, and are natives of Prussia." I also assured 
him that we were quite clear of infection. The good 
man believed us, and bade us enter. He conducted 
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US into the old conyent, shewed us a room, and re- 
freshed us immediately with a bottle of good wine, 
ordering at the same time a bed to be brought in for 
the night. 

In the evening a meal was presented to us, which 
consisted only of such food as is eaten on fast-days, 
for the monks here are never allowed to eat meat. A 
bottle of wine, however, was set before each of us, 
which made its way rapidly into our heads. 

The mountain range of Carmel stretches itself from 
the coast south-east into the country of Nazareth. It 
is overgrown with wild bushes of kinds quite unknown 
to me. Under the mountain, on the sea-shore, is to 
be seen the cave in which the prophet Elias made his 
abode for some time ; and towards the south is a beau- 
tiful garden with fig and olive trees, which is called 
the Garden of Elias. There are yet found the fruit 
converted into stone, which Elias is said to have pro- 
nounced a curse upon, and which have remained there 
from that time. From the convent you command a 
splendid view over the sea and the valley of St. Acre, 
where Napoleon fought a battle. What an incom- 
parable view there must have been of it from St. Acre ! 
In the vicinity of the convent are some Arab huts, 
inhabited by Christians. 

The next day we returned the same way, past Kaifa 
to Acre, in order to procure certificates of health, and 
not to fall again into similar dilemmas. At the foot 
of the mountain we saw caves in the rocks, which 
served as places of refuge to the Christians at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and were afterwards inhabited 
by monks; also, at the foot of Carmel, we found many 
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carob-trees. In Acre, we went to the English consul, 
who was a Polish Jew, with whom we could once 
more speak German. He conducted us to the chief 
quarantine director, who gave us a certificate declaring 
us clear. 

The same day, towards evening, we again set out in 
a south-west direction through the beautiful and fertile 
plain of Zebulon. In the white-gleaming vale we saw 
on both sides many villages lying, till in three hour& 
we arrived at a well at the foot of a hill ; but alas ! we 
could get no water out of it, for it was supplied with 
a great wheel which was too heavy for us to wind up 
the buckets. On the hill stood a village, and there 
we inquired afler a Kanak, or free inn, which you find 
commonly in Turkey, but which in Palestine are much 
diminished in number by Ibrahim Pacha, who would 
have them put down. *' Mafisch Kanak I" here is na 
Kanak, was the answer; and with that we were obliged 
to draw off*, for we could not, for lack of Arabic, enter 
on further parley. It was already dark, and we went 
on for another half hour. Then, arriving at a thicket^ 
we turned to the left, out of the way^ and took up 
our quarters under God's free heaven, and beneath a 
peaceful olive-tree. Camel-drivers went past during 
the night, and my comrade was full of anxiety, but we 
continued quiet, and awoke happy the next morning. 

With the break of day, without any food, and with 
only a little supply of water, which was already warm, 
we arose, and advanced over hill and dale, through 
copses of oak, over stones and naked rocks. Roads 
crossed themselves in all directions. In the moun- 
tains grazed long-haired goats, and sheep with broad 
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tails. Our necessitj increased at every step, as we had 
no water, and the burning heat made us exceeding 
faint. My companion flung himself on theearth, and 
resolved to die on the spot rather than to advance 
another step into the wilderness. Afler much persua- 
sion, he was prevailed on to go a little further, col- 
lected his strength, and marched with me forward. 
Presently we issued from this desert track, and entered 
again the cheerful green fields; a well, too, after which 
we had so earnestly sighed, presented itself, and a 
kind-hearted maiden, like another Rebecca, gave us 
to drink. By this well, it is always, and especially 
towards evening, a busy scene. Women are washing, 
girls come and draw water in their jugs or leathern 
bags, herdsmen approach to water their cattle, and 
asses are loaded with water-sacks, which they carry 
frequently to a distance of six to nine miles. 

We asked the way to Nazareth — called in Arabic 
Nazara, — and it was pointed out to us, with the as- 
surance that it was very easy to find. Thereupon we 
laid us down under a shady fig-tree by a cattle-shed, 
and refreshed ourselves with the clear water, but had 
nothing to eat. After this, when we had climbed 
other hills covered with low brushwood, had seen to 
the east the village of Cana in Oalilee, with its little 
mud huts, which looked like ruins, and had' again 
refreshed ourselves with cold water at a well, near a 
village, in a dale planted with fig and olive trees, we 
espied the little town of Nazareth, standing still and 
lonely on another hill, with its little huts of clay and 
mud, with flat roofs, from amid which a convent 
towered aloft, surrounded by a wall. One hut, owing 

o2 
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to the steepness of the hill, lay as it were over the 
other. 

And this then was the place where our Saviour 
passed the years of his childhood, and where he after- 
wards, on his perambulations, taught in the schools. 
And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up, "and as his custom was, went into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath-day, and stood up to read," Luke iv. 16. 

Between two hedges of Indian-fig, whose round 
prickly leaves — a foot long, six inches broad, and an 
inch thick — grow when they fall to the earth, and 
whose fruit has a prickly shell and a kernel within, 
we climbed the hill, and attempted to address some 
young women from the Prankish convent ; but they 
fled in terror into the houses, and fastened the doors 
after them. The children too, who saw us, ran off 
with loud outcries, for our Oerman costume was not 
only strange to them, but we wore at our sides stout 
sabres. We were also warned off by the monks. They 
declared that the plague prevailed in Nazareth, and 
that the convent was in quarantine. Thereupon I 
demanded loudly and with desperation, whether we 
were to lie down and perish on the road ? They let us 
know, however, from a distance, that they could not 
help us, and asked what countrymen we were. We 
replied — " Germans, and from Prussia ! " To which 
they rejoined, that not long before a Bavarian prince 
had been there, whom they had also refused to admit. 

During this contention there came up a quarantine 
inspector, whom I had known in Alexandria. He 
spoke a little German. I stated to him our trouble, 
and he immediately assigned us a room in the lazaretto. 
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which, however, did not present a very inviting aspect, 
for it was neither paved nor boarded, but we received 
a quilt of cane matting, on which we could lie. Oppo- 
site to us, in the same bailding, lay thirty persons of 
both sexes ill of the plague. Food and drink the 
inspector undertook to procure us from the convent, 
which he did. Our supper, with a jug of wine, but 
which, as it appeared to us, our Arab attendant had 
half emptied, we enjoyed wonderfully, for during two 
days we had tasted nothing but water. The next day 
we visited the remarkable objects of the place. 

The hill, on whose western brow Nazareth lies, 
descends southward into a valley of a mile and half 
in length. On all sides you gaze on white-gleaming, 
naked hills. Eastward from Nazareth, on a hill, on 
the spot where the Franciscan church is built, is said 
to have stood the house of the parents of Jesus. Some- - 
what more to the north, on the outside of the town, 
stands a Greek church of a crescent form, in the 
interior of which, in a dark corner, is shewn the well 
out of which Mary drew water. In another church, 
on the south side of Nazareth, is preserved a stone 
twenty-one paces in circumference, on which Jesus is 
said to have eaten with his disciples after his resur* 
rection from the dead. Westward, in a cave in a rock, 
is shewn the workshop of Joseph. Farther eastward 
you are shewn a rock of about twenty-four feet high, 
from which the Nazarenes wished to precipitate Jesus 
when he taught in the synagogue. An altar now stands 
on the place. From this point, afler sunset, you obtain a 
splendid view over the city of the valley of Esdralon, 
and still farther, of the fields of Samaria. North-east, 
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at the foot of themoantaiiii jou see the village of Nain 
where Jesus restored the young man to life. On the 
hill, cattle of a lean condition grazed; for the country 
here is terribly sterile, and not much pasturage to be 
found. 

Not to forget the costume of the inhabitants : the 
women wear a blue or white linen kirtle ; the head 
bound up, but the face free ; they wear genteel trousers 
of gay colours, a long white veil hanging from the 
head to the very feet, and beneath it, upon the head, a 
silver clasp of the size of a crown piece. The men had 
the same linen dress, and sometimes a striped Arabian 
quilt over it. Others wore also long striped robes, 
trousers wide to the knee, round the waste a red shawl, 
and on the head a little cap, with a white turban roll, 
or if Christians, a black one round it. 

We resolved from hence to make a visit to the Sea 
of Oalilee, the Sea of Tiberias, or Genezareth. We 
gave our knapsacks to the quarantine inspector, and 
took only our sabres, a water-jug, and some Arabian 
bread with us. We proceeded first to Mount Tabor, 
which lies three hours from Nazareth, in a north-east 
direction. Through oak brushwood and other thickets 
we reached the summit, on which, according to general 
opinion, the Transfiguration of Christ took place. 
Some ruins lead us to believe that in grey antiquity, 
probably long before Christ, a city stood here. As a 
memorial I cut myself a walking-stick from a species 
of prickly bush resembling our black thorn, which I 
brought home, and carry with me. 

In the far distance to the east you see in the bottom 
the Galilean Sea, which is surrounded by mountains* 
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To the south, towards the valley of the Jordan, you 
look on green hills. When we descended the moun- 
tain, we came through a level country in which Jesus 
fed the four thousand people ; and amid stones, crags, 
and rocks, we arrived at the summit of another hill, 
and in a village which, in the year 1837, was laid 
waste hy an earthquake, and for the most part con- 
verted into a heap of ruins. There lay now the Sea 
of Gralilee before us like a clear pure mirror, sur- 
rounded by naked and scorched hills. We were 
admitted into a kanak, but procured there nothing but 
a draught of water. The Arabs all ran together, and 
examined us from top to toe ; one even lifted up my 
trousers to look at my boots. 

We were now according to the Arabs yet three 
miles from Tiberias. Passing through corn-fields, 
where the com, as in Egypt, was thrashed out in the 
open air by sledges drawn by oxen, and through fields 
of cotton plants, about a foot and a half in height, 
with fruit like a walnut containing the cotton, we 
arrived in the valley of the Sea of Galilee, and in the 
city of Tiberias. 

This place too had been totally destroyed by the 
earthquake, and the rubbish from the ruins of the old 
Tiberias now lay before the city gates. As we knew 
that there was no inn in this place, we entered the 
house of an Eastern Jew, but the wife and children 
began to cry out, and ran forth; and though we called 
to them that we were also Jahudy, or Jews, they 
were only the more excited, and refused to come in 
again. We inquired in Arabic for a place to lodge, 
and were directed to the fore-court of a Jewish schooL 
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The Rabbi spoke a few words of Italian with me, bat 
after various questions, my claims to Jewish extrac- 
tion became very doubtful to him, and as I, moreover, 
saw that a lodging here would be of the worst, we 
threw off our Jewish relationship, and confessed that 
we were Christians. He had us then conducted to 
the Christian church of St. James; and a Maronite 
clergyman, who lived near it, opened it to us for a 
night's refuge. We purchased of a Jewish baker, 
bread, brandy, and figs, and slept for the night in the 
consecrated dome, on the fine floor of sand, with our 
blouses under our head. On the site of this church is 
said to have stood the house of the Apostle James, 
and on that of the neighbouring church of St. Peter, 
the dwelling of that Apostle. 

The next day we took a walk to one of the warm 
salt-baths lying on the shores of the lake, and there 
refreshed ourselves and washed away the dust of travel. 
Just as we issued from the bath there came two Beduins 
to bathe. You see in the appearance of these men, that 
their business is robbery. They carry tremendous long 
lances, a long Turkish gun, and two pistols in their 
girdle. The long, filthy hair is covered with a little 
fess, or Eastern cap, and from their eyes gleam cunning, 
theft, and lust of murder. They are the inhabitants of 
the desert, and all mounted. 

Tiberias has about two thousand inhabitants; a few 
of whom are Turks and Christians, but the majority 
Jews. In the vicinity of the city are great plantations 
of fig-trees ; in Tiberias I eat the finest of blue figs. 

The same day we went on, in order to return by the 
city of Safet, lying far north, to Nazareth. Our way 
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at first, lay along the rocky sea-coast. The rocks soon 
vanished^and a vast plain, to whose extremity our vision 
could not reach, stretched itself out eastward before us, 
along the strand of the sea. We waded a brook that 
poured itself in numerous branches into the sea, and 
passed through corn-fields, over heaths and meadows, 
where heaps of inconsiderable ruins were the only 
memorials that here once stood the cities of Bethsaida 
and Capernaum, in which our Saviour performed so 
many miracles, and over which he denounced woe. 

Two Arabs and a Polish Jew now joined us on 
horseback, and begged that as the country was unsafe, 
and as we had weapons, they might travel with us. 
We were obliged to perform the journey on foot, and 
were quite worn out; but turning soon after from the 
sea-shore, we came into a craggy glen, where we found 
a spring, which, clear as crystal, spouts from a basin. 
When I had washed and cooled my hands and face, 
I drank right heartily. Never in my life did I drink 
so much water at one time, and never did any taste so 
delicious. Following the glen we arrived at Safet, 
which lies on the mountain, and is inhabited by Jews, 
Turks, and a few Christians. We had, from Tiberias 
to this place, walked seven and twenty miles. On the 
top of the mountain is an old ruinous castle, in which 
is a school, where they tell you the Apostle James 
once taught. Here, too, the earthquake had made 
terrible devastations. 

It was a trouble to me that I had visited this city, 
which had little remarkable about it, and had not gone 
to the issue of the Jordan into the Sea of Galilee ; the 
more so, as I heard that we were yet six-and-thirty 
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miles from Nazareth. Bat my comrade was out of all 
patience at the very idea of this; gave me the severest 
reproaches for this wandering here and there through 
mountains and deserts, where we were not sure of our 
lives for an hour; and charged me with having seduced 
him into this folly, by which, through me, he should 
yet probably here find his end. But I was now in 
the land, and was determined to see while I was there, 
the traces and memorials of Christ, to us so sacred 
and precious. Willingly did I endure all the fatigues, 
hunger, thirst, heat, and danger, and suffered nothing 
to annoy me. 

The next morning my comrade arose extremely 
early, and prepared for his departure, and represented 
as if he should run off to Nazareth in an hour or so. 
I waited for bread that was to be baked in about an 
hour, but two and then three hours passed over, and 
I set out without bread, and with only a water-melon 
which I purchased in the market, afler my compa- 
nion. About six miles from Safet, two Beduins met 
me in a rocky ravine, mounted and armed, and de- 
manded a bakschis ; I gave them to understand that I 
had nothing for them, assumed an air of more courage 
than I really possessed, a«d walked on. They stopped 
their horses, and appeared to hold council. I kept 
an eye upon them over my shoulder, expecting every 
moment that they would pursue me, but saw them at 
length, to my great satisfaction, ride on again. In 
about an hour afterwards I overtook my comrade, in 
whose head the storm, which had been raging, had 
subsided on the road. We were both rejoiced to have 
met again so soon, and ate amicably together the 
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water-melon. We then pursued our way over rocks, 
hills, and valleys, by ontracked ways, and arrived in 
the evening, exhausted with hunger and thirst, and 
with boots torn from our feet, at Cana in Galilee, six 
miles from Nazareth. 

There we were directed to a Christian kanak, in 
which we found a good-hearted old father. He invited 
us to take a seat in front of his house, where it was 
already cool, and at my request brought us a jug of 
water, with which we might first quench our thirst. 
This he followed up with a brave portion of pillau, 
thick boiled barley, with two wooden spoons; but 
when he saw our appetites, he fetched another dish 
of pillau, of such an extent that we were scarcely able 
to master it. He was extremely full of curiosity, and 
asked us many questions. We could, however, give 
him but little reply in Arabic. He related to us that 
there it was that Christ at a marriage had converted 
the water into wine; and the next morning we saw in a 
chapel, a representation of six water-jugs in memory of 
this miracle. Our drinking water was not at all changed 
into wincj but we were, nevertheless, satisfied with it ; 
and the old man took a most fatherly care of us. In a 
stable built upon the rock he formed us a sleeping place. 
We lay on a bag of straw, and had a blanket to cover 
us. Thus we slept like counts; and I shall never forget 
how, in Cana in Galilee, which is known to us in the 
New Testament by its marriage, after hunger and 
weariness, I was so kindly received, and so liberally 
refreshed. The. next morning we took leave of the old 
father with the heartiest thanks, and towards noon 
reached Nazareth. 
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The quarantine Inspector had concluded that we 
were ma^^sacred somewhere, aa we had been longer 
than we talked of. My boots were torn all to pieces, and 
I was obliged to purchase a pair of red Turkish shoes. 

The next morning was Sunday, and after we had 
kneeled with the pious Christians in the convent court, 
for the church was closed on account of the plague, had 
attended mass, and had received letters of recommen- 
dation from the clergyman to the Presidents of the 
convents in Jerusalem, we travelled through Samaria 
towards the capital of the Holy Land. We passed 
over the naked, sun-bnrnt fields of the Samaritans, 
and over some inconsiderable hills to Janin, called of 
old Sunem, as in the Second Book of Kings, iv. 8; 
and meant to pass the night in a kanak. But our cer- 
tificate was demanded. It was written in Italian, and 
not less than twenty Arabs ran together to read it ; but 
they were none of them masters of the lingua Franca, 
and probably regarded us as impostors — we were there- 
fore obliged to go on farther. We passed the night 
as we had done before, under an olive-tree, and with 
the dawn of day marched over mountain, rock, pre- 
cipice, and through a narrow valley, to Naplous, or 
Sichem, thirty-six miles from Sunem. 

My Turkish shoes were too wide ; I had in Nazareth 
torn up a shirt to stuff them out ; I was here obliged 
to tear up another, for as the soles were as thin as the 
blade of a knife, I suffered the most exquisite pain 
from the sharp and pointed stones which everywhere 
are cast out of the fig and olive gardens into the foot- 
road. Regular roads in Palestine have never yet been 
thought of. Throughout the whole country, even near 
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the largest cities, there are nothing but foot- roads, 
which cross each other so strangely, that you cannot 
conceive which way you ought to go, and are obh'ged 
to surrender yourselves to your fate. Of course, from 
this cause you find no carriages. 

Naplous lies at the northern foot of the lovely 
mountain Gerizim, and overlooks a pleasant and fertile 
valley, fall of olive, fig, and citron trees, surrounded 
in the distance with green pastures. In the vicinity 
are some wells; one of them, now much dilapidated, 
is the Well of Jacob, from which Jacob, thousands of 
years ago, watered his flocks. It is one hundred and 
five feet deep, and contains "living," that is, well 
water. To the east, in a valley, lies the tomb of Joseph, 
which is now a mere ruin. 

We passed the night in a Turkish cofiee-house, 
where we found good accommodation, and the next 
morning prepared for our further progress towards 
Jerusalem. From hence the country became conti- 
nually more beautiful. Along the mountain sides on 
both hands were terraces, with fig and olive trees. 
We perceived a more active stir of life; camel-drivers 
passed us, herdsmen pastured their sheep and goats 
on the mountain slopes, and the little villages lay 
nearer and nearer together. But evening came, and 
we had not reached our goal. Again turning aside 
from the highway, amid rocks and crags, we took up 
our quarters for the night under God's free heaven. 
Before I could make myself a comfortable bed I was 
obliged to hew up some bushes which were in mj way 
with my sabre. But, alas ! we had a miserable night, 
for we were quite wet through with perspiration, and, 
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as usual in hot climates, there fell a heavy dew. In the 
morning, trembling with cold, we pursued our way. 
We overtook a Syrian Christian, and asked of him 
how far it was to Kodes, or Jerusalem. He counted 
us on his fingers six miles, and gave each of us a few 
bunches of the fine grapes with which his ass was 
laden. After we had proceeded, full of expectation, 
two hours, we descried at once^ from the top of a hill^ 
Jerusalem, the Holy Citt ! 

A joyful sensation rushed through us, and we 
forgot in a moment all our fatigues, and the difficul- 
ties of our journey, since we had at length the long- 
desired city before our eyes. We stood long motion- 
less, sunk in profound feeling, at the glorious spec- 
tacle. In vain did the eye seek that proud temple of 
which, according to the declaration of our Lord, not one 
stone is left upon another; but from within the walls, 
lofty as a house, which inclose the city^ soared up 
the domes of mosques, and the slender minarets, sur- 
rounded by verdant trees, and reminded us that Islam 
has now fixed its dominion in the Holy City. Before 
us descended a tolerably open but stony valley, scat- 
tered with a few olive trees, at whose extremity the 
city, built upon a hill, commenced. To the left, and 
on the eastern side of Jerusalem, the descent was 
steeper into the Vale of Kidron, which at the other 
end is closed by the Mount of Olives. To the right, 
north of the city, on the road to Joppa, the view opens 
upon a wide, naked, and stony level, and in the dis« 
tance behind Jerusalem rise naked and white hills, 
which stretch away to the Dead Sea. 

For two hours we sat on a rock, and contemplated 
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the noble citj and its environSy and conversed together 
on all the great events which God had here brought 
to pass for the salvation of mankind. There we raised 
in memorial, each of us, a pile of stones, as is done on 
all hands by pious pilgrims^ descended into the valley, 
and on the 15th of August 1838} passed through the 
Gate of Damascus into the Holy City. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



JERUSALEM. 



Bj a long and winding street, wretchedly paved, and 
which I trod with agony, between ordinary two-storied 
Eastern houses, we arrived, after numerous inquiries, 
at the Latin^ or Franciscan monastery of St. Salvatori. 
In the front court of the convent we met with one of 
the brothers. I took out of my tin-box the letters of 
recommendation, with the certificate of health, and 
presented them; but the moment he heard that we 
were from Nazareth, he would not touch them, but 
first sent for a pair of tongs, and with them carried 
them away. While our letters were fumigated and 
sent in to the President, we sat and rested ourselves 
on a stone bench in the convent court. After the 
lapse of half an hour, the convent-brother Elias came 
and conducted us into the Casa Nuova, or new house, 
erected for strange pilgrims without the wall of the 
'monastery. Three days' quarantine were awarded us, 
spite of all our assurances that we were clear. We 
lay, therefore, for the three days in a sort of cellar, on 
rush mats, and had time to recover ourselves famously 
from our terrible fatigue. Food and drink were 
placed for us at a distance; and as soon as our quaran- 
tine was at an end, a better room was given to us, with 
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good beds. The next day we went with a Catholic 
Christian from Alexandria, who had long lived here^ 
and spoke Arabic, Greek, and Italian, to the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The city of Jerusalem, over which the horrors of 
destruction have so often passed, is no longer by any 
means what it was of old. Then, for example, the 
hill of Golgotha, with the garden of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, lay, it is evident from all the accounts of the 
Evangelists, without the city. John, in chap. xix. 
16, 17, writes — "Then delivered he him unto them to 
be crucified, and they took Jesus, and led him away. 
And he bare his cross and came into a place without 
the city, named of dead men's skulls, which is called 
in Hebrew, Golgotha.*' And verse 41 : — " And in that 
place where Jesus was crucified was a garden, and in 
the garden a new sepulchre wherein was never man 
yet laid.'' But now the Holy Sepulchre lies, with the 
hill of ^Golgotha, within the city. True it is that it 
has, as I afterwards heard, frequently been asserted, 
and particularly of late by Dr. Edward Robinson of 
New York, who visited the Holy Land shortly before 
I did, a man as pious and firm in his faith in the Bible 
as he is learned and sagacious, that the spot where the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands, could not 
possibly have been in the time of Christ outside of the 
city, and therefore, according to the evidence of the 
Bible, cannot be the actual places of the crucifixion 
and burial of our Saviour. The same traveller, more- 
over, will not allow that Tabor was the Mount of 
Transfiguration, nor the Mount of Olives the scene of 
the Ascension, which, indeed, are by no means ex- 

p 
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plicitly stated to be such in the New Testament. It 
did not, however, come into my head to call in ques- 
tion propositions which have been believed by the 
whole of Christendom for more than fifteen hundred 
years; and although I would not presume to pass 
judgment on the learned researches of Robinson and 
others, yet in my simplicity I could not help fancying 
that the sacred spots must have been much more 
accurately and readily determined in the third or 
fourth century, than now in the nineteenth. 

From the Franciscan convent, which lies in the 
northern part of the city, we had about three hundred 
paces to advance to the church of the sepulchre. We 
descended the street, turned the corner to the left, 
passed down some steps through a little door in the 
wall, and stood in the paved court of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre, which the Em- 
press Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, 
caused to be built, encloses the Holy Sepulchre, the 
hill of Golgotha, and several other holy spots. It 
consists of three head churches: one of which belongs 
to the Greeks, the other to the Armenians, and the 
third to the Catholics. Here, where the blood of the 
Saviour was shed, we iind united some of the most 
diverse sects of his disciples. Each of these has, in 
the corners and vaults of these sacred domes, its par- 
ticular dwelling, and celebrates the worship of God 
after its peculiar mode. The monks remain from one 
to two months in it, and then are relieved by their 
brethren from the convent. There are Catholics, 
Greeks, Armenians, Abyssinians, Copts, Nestorians, 
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or Jacobites, Geoi^ans, and Maronites. They pray 
day and night, and read masses. 

We passed through the great gate into the holy 
place; a reverential a^ve fell on my heart, and feelings 
of the deepest devotion filled my soul. 

All the three churches have but one principal en- 
trance, and are connected again one with the other by 
sundry doors. First, you enter the Greek church, and 
see near its centre the stone on which Joseph and 
Nicodemus, in the evening after the taking down from 
the cross, anointed the body of our Lord. It is said 
to be a piece of rock from Golgotha, but has been so 
reduced by portions having been continually knocked 
off and carried away by former pilgrims, that it is 
now covered with a slab of reddish marble; six lamps 
hang above it, and at each end stand three thick wax 
tapers, but which are only lighted on Sundays and 
festivals. 

Through a single door you enter the second division 
— that is, into the Armenian church — which contains 
the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. This church is 
called the rotunda, since it is perfectly round; it has 
within, eighteen lofty hewn stones which bear up the 
roof, and it receives its light through a large glass 
window fixed in the dome. Still and solemnly we 
passed along the lofty halls, and entered by another 
door into the Catholic or Prankish church, in order 
to perform our devotions at the different spots there 
with the priests. To each of us a burning wax taper 
was given, the lower part of which was pressed flat, 
and had on the one side the representation of the 
Crucifixion, and on the other that of the Resurrection; 

p2 
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I have brought mine home with me. The priests, 
each of whom carried a little wax-light in his hand, 
began a Latin hymn, and proceeded to the Armenian 
division, to the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, and we 
followed. They kneeled down with us, and one of 
them pronounced aloud a prayer. Thence they ad- 
vanced with us into the first division, or Greek church, 
to the stone of the embalming, and here again was 
kneeling and praying. 

Now we returned again into the Armenian church, 
and descended by a flight of thirty steps into a dark 
vault. To the left stood the chapel of St. Helena, 
on the spot on which the pious Empress prayed to God 
whilst the cross and the holy relics were sought for. 
Over the altar of this chapel several lamps were burn- 
ing. We descended yet another flight of several steps 
into the vault where three hundred years after Christ, 
under earth and heaps of rubbish, the cross, the nails, 
and the crown of thorns were found. There stands 
an altar, and in memorial a wooden cross of the same 
size as the real cross of Christ. 

We returned the same way into the Armenian 
church, and a flight of steps on the right hand con- 
ducted us to a chapel upon Cavalry, or the Mount of 
Golgotha. The floor is paved with blue-and-white 
marble, and the light enters by a dngle window from 
the front court. It has two divisions. In one of them 
we are shewn the place where our Saviour was nailed 
to the cross; in the other, the place where the cross 
was planted, and the crosses of the two thieves fixed 
on each side. In both divisions bum perpetually a 
great number of lamps. The hole in which the cro^ 
stood, eighteen inches deep, is plated with silver. 
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From this awful elevation, on which the Saviour of 
the world suffered the death of the cross for the whole 
of sinful humanity, and therefore for us poor hand- 
workers too, we departed; descended the steps again 
into the Armenian church, and received in the Catholic 
one, after attending mass and being sprinkled with holy 
water, the divine blessing. Behind the altar in this 
church a portion of the true cross is said to be preserved. 
The President of the Convent touched it with a little 
wand, and allowed each of us to kiss the end of it. 

It was now become late, and the priest remarked 
that we must return to the convent, as the church 
would soon be closed by the Turks. Thus then we left 
these sacred places; but two days afterwards visited 
them again, in order to remain longer by the sepulchre 
of the Redeemer, and after the wont of pious pilgrims, 
to pass the night in the aisles of the holy church. 

The chapel of the Holy Sepulchre is, as we have 
already observed, in the Armenian division, exactly 
beneath the window in the dome by which the light 
enters. The entrance to it is towards sunset. You 
step first into a vestibule, and look towards the door 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which is concealed by a curtain. 
Formerly the stone which originally closed the entrance 
to the tomb, lay before the door here, but now, as it 
was broken so continually by pilgrims, it is walled up 
beneath the altar of an Armenian church on Mount 
Zion. You are obliged to stoop as you enter the tomb 
where the greatest wonder of the world took place. 
On the right hand lies the Holy Sepulchre hewn in 
the rock, covered with a block of marble like a coffin, 
•six feet long, two and a half wide, and one foot high. 
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At one end of it the upper edge is quite worn away 
by the kisses of the pilgrims. On the lef% hand is aa 
open space, on which several persons can stand. Oyer 
the marble slab burn forty-five silver lamps, which are 
never allowed to go out. We knelt with the clergyman 
who accompanied us for a long time, kissed the stone, 
and performed our devotions. 

I was deeply affected, that the happiness was mine, 
so far from my fatherland, thus to tread this marvellous 
spot, where so many tears of repentant sinners have 
been shed, where the Saviour of the world triumphed 
over death, and mitigated its terrors, saying, ^' I live, 
and ye shall live also.*' 

After we had passed the night in a side cbamber of 
the Franciscan division, we quitted in the morning 
the sacred place> went back to the Casa Nuova, and 
the next day, with a guide who spoke Italian and 
explained every thing to us, visited the remaining 
objects of interest in the Holy City. 

In the first place we went to the Via Dolorosa, or 
path of agony ; which leads from the judgment-hall of 
Pilate to Golgotha, or the Holy Sepulchre. It is the 
path which our Redeemer, when he was condemned 
by Pilate to death, trod, bearing the burthen of the 
cross, in order to yield up his life for us, on that awful 
hill. The Judgment-hall of Pilate is now a ruin, but 
in part rebuilt; and of the actual original you see only 
some thick walls of hewn stone of a black hue. In the 
interior, we were shewn the hall in which Christ was 
brought to trial. Through one of the windows, looking 
into the street, might be seen the site of Solomon's 
Temple, on which now stands a Turkish mosquQ. 
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From this window it is said that Pilate, when he had 
scourged Jesus^ had crowned him with thorns, and 
clad him in a purple robe, called to the Jews, '* Behold 
the man!" Before the house formerly stood the be- 
heading block. The present flight of steps, which were 
probably the ascent to the house, is now in a church 
at Rome, where I afterwards saw it. 

The Via Dolorosa proceeds from east to west, but 
has a number of turnings, so that at last it goes north- 
wards. You find upon it several prostrate marble 
pillars, which mark particular spots in the history of 
the Redeemer's passion. One column, at a consider- 
ably advanced stage of the way, is said to mark the 
spot where Jesus wished to rest awhile with the cross, 
but was pushed on by a pitiless Jew, called in the 
legend, Ahasuerus, and who, in punishment of his 
crime, was doomed to live on till the day of judgment. 
Some paces farther a chapel was built, where it is said 
that the mother of Jesus met her suflering son. 

You next pass the house of Herod, which has been 
newly rebuilt, and is now inhabited by Turks. Some- 
what farther, another marble column denoted the spot 
where Simon of Gyrene was compelled to bear the 
cross after the Saviour. Matthew xxvii. 32 : — ** And 
as they came out, they found a man of Gyrene, named 
Simon; him they compelled to bear his cross." You 
* then arrive at the place where Jesus turned round and 
addressed the weeping women who followed him. 
Luke xxxii. 28 : — ** Ye daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for me; but weep for yourselves, and for your 
children." This is the last station ; and you stand in 
the precinct of the church of the Holy Sepulchre. I 
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have paced many times this path of agony, and with 
deep emotion called to mind each particular incident 
in the history of the sufferings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

We will now tread another path which in Christians 
is associated with recollections equally interesting and 
holy — that to the Mount of Olives. We did not, how- 
ever, issue forth by the gate through which our Saviour 
once, on Palm Sunday, riding on an ass, was by the 
people received with welcoming shouts of hosanna ; 
nor along the way which the Jews then strewed with 
palm-branches for him, for this gate is walled up, 
because there is a legend amongst the Turkish people 
that some time, on a Friday, a hero and a king of the 
Christians will enter Jerusalem in victorious triumph 
through the " Golden Gate " — and the Palm-street is 
no longer known. We passed more northward through 
the Stephen's Gate, so called because Stephen the 
Martyr was pushed out at this gate, and then stoned. 

Before, however, passing this gate, an old dilapi- 
dated church, with the convent of St. Anna, the mother 
of the holy Virgin Mary, attracts our attention on the 
left side of the street. Our guide informed us that 
this church was built by the German Knights of the 
Cross. In the interior you now see only some columns, 
and through an opening in the floor you see down into 
a deep subterranean vault, which is said formerly to • 
have been a church. 

Issuing now from the gate, we observe on our left 
a huge irregular stone lying in the earth, on the spot 
where Stephen yielded up the ghost, and then descend- 
ing, find ourselves in the Valley of Kidron. I have 
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not seen the brook of this name flowing, for its bed in 
summer is dry. The valley is stony and very narrow, 
so that a moderate stream would occupy its whole 
width. On one side, Jerusalem lifts itself aloft, " the 
high-built city," and on the other, the Mount of Olives, 
which stretches about three miles along the vale of 
Kidron» and is thinly scattered with olive and fig 
trees. Crossing the valley we arrive at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives, at a subterranean church lying on 
the left of the way, belonging to the Greeks, and 
marking the spot of the interment of the Virgin Mary 
as well as that of Joseph. 

Turning a little southward, as we ascend the Mount, 
we come to the Garden of Gethsemane, where our 
Saviour wrestled with death, and prayed three times, 
** My Father, if it be possible let this cup pass from 
me, but not my will but thine be done." It is a hun- 
dred and sixty feet long, and the same in width, sur- 
rounded by a hedge of a species of thorn, and planted 
with lofty olive-trees, which stretch far and wide their 
ancient branches, and are said to have stood here from 
the time of Christ. The ground is stony, but carpeted 
with a green turf. 

We now ascend by a winding path scattered with 
sharp and pointed stones to the summit of the Mount, 
and pass on the way a grotto, which of old was a tomb 
of the prophets. In the Armenian church, which is 
built on the height, I saw the print of the Redeemer's 
feet, which he left there as he ascended to heaven. 
The church is carpeted with a bright-coloured carpet, 
and the foot-print is impressed in a natural rock which 
projects from the floor. We were ordered to pull ofi* 
our shoes before treading this sacred floor. 
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Yoa enjoy a magnificent view from tbe summit of 
the Mount over the sacred city. Here it was where 
Jesus also wept over it, and pronounced the affecting 
words, '* Jerusalem, Jerusalem, if thou hadst but 
known the things which belong unto thy peace;" and 
to his disciples, when they pointed out to him the 
magnificence of the Temple, '* Verily, I say unto you, 
not one of these stones shall foe lefl standing upon 
another." There foelow lay the Redeemer in the fiery 
agony of death, praying before God in the dust; here 
on the height he ascended in glory into heaven ! 

The Mount of Olives lies considerably higher than 
Jerusalem. Jerusalem lies highest towards the west. 
From amid the flat roofs ascend the cupolas and mina- 
rets magnificently amongst the dark cypresses. To 
the north the blue dome of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre gleamed scarcely perceptibly amongst the 
roofs; somewhat more clearly stood forth the tower 
of the Grecian church. High as the houses stood the 
enclosing wall of the city, composed of huge red 
smoothly-chiseled stones. Far off, over the white 
mountains, you discern in the south the mist arising 
from the Dead Sea. 

We now proceeded southwards, almost in a half- 
circle, down into the Vale of Kidron. On the place, 
where a heap of stones now lies, and by it a marble 
pillar, Christ is said to have taught to his disciples 
the Lord's Prayer. Lower down, on the right, you 
see the Field of Blood ; on the left, the Tower of 
Absalom, the place of his burial ; and yet lower down, 
to the southward, the tomb of Jehoshaphat, in a grotto 
in the rock, and near it the tomb of the Prophet 
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Zacharias, over which a tower is built. The Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, in which the Jews are buried, stretches 
itself down on both sides of the Kidron. I saw here 
two Jewish funerals during my stay. The corpse was 
merely enveloped in an Arabian coverlet, with the 
upper part of the body and the feet bound to a pole» 
and in this manner carried by two men to the grave. 
The graves of the Jews are usually covered with a 
tombstone. 

Qaite down in the Vale of Kidron we find the spring 
of the Pool of Siloah, where Christ made the blind 
man to see. It escapes quickly into the earth again, 
and is said never again to be discovered. We now 
wander a few hundred paces further down the Vale, 
which here winds off westward, and ascending to the 
right, Mount Zion, upon which a fortress yet stands, 
which is the chief guardhouse of the Egyptian military. 

Once on this hill stood the castle of King David, 
the palace of the High-priest Caiaphas, and the houses 
in which Jesus, with his disciples, eat for the last time 
the paschal lamb, and partook of the last supper; all 
these buildings are in ruins. The Turks do not allow 
the castle of David to be visited by Christians, because 
it is occupied by the soldiery. The house of the last 
supper, in which also the disciples were assembled 
after the resurrection of the Lord and at the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, is inhabited by Turks, who 
shew pilgrims the dining-hall for a gratuity. The 
palace of the High-priest is at present an Armenian 
church, under whose altar the stone of the Holy 
Sepulchre is walled in. 

My curiosity impelled me to make the attempt even 
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to enter the mosque of Solomon's Temple, but here my 
reception was by no means of the best. Scarcely had 
I ventured into the front court, when a lot of black 
eunuohs came running and flung stones at me, so that 
I should presently have been stoned to death if I had 
not with all speed made my exit. I conclude from 
this that a harem may probably be connected with the 
mosque. The Jews, least of all, are allowed to enter 
it; they are not even allowed to approach it by the 
ordinary ways. They are permitted only to do this 
by a narrow and winding street, and to contemplate it 
from a contracted spot on the west side. Here then 
they sit, particularly on Fridays, in great numbers on 
the ground, and lament over the loss of the great temple 
of their Others, and over the departure of the glory of 
their nation. 

Besides the Franciscan convent, which lies in the 
western part of the city and in which were our quarters, 
there are two other monasteries — the Greek, south of 
the Fanciscan, and the Armenian, not far from the 
gate of Zion. In the wall, thirty feet high, Jerusalem 
has four gates; the gates of Zion, Stephen, Damascus, 
and Bethlehem. Formerly there were six of them, but 
two are built up. The Armenian convent is the finest 
I have seen. The church of the convent is paved with 
marble slabs of great richness, and covered with fine 
Damascus reed mats. I was required to take ofi* my 
shoes before setting foot upon it. In a glass vessel I 
saw here the skull of the Apostle James, which Herod 
caused to be cut ofi" with the sword. 

These convents are extremely large, and include 
altogether nearly a fourth part of the city, which you 
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may walk round in an hour. Splendid palaces you 
may seek in Jerusalem in yain; the houses are small, 
poor, and not more than two stories high ; they have 
all flat roofs. In the Bazaar*street it is shady, for it 
has cane mats stretched across it. 

We have now visited the most remarkable objects 
of the Holy City and its environs, let us then cast a 
glance at its present inhabitants. They, whose father- 
land it once was, are now scattered everywhere through- 
out the world, and only a few poor individuals return 
hither in order to be buried in the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, because they, as well as the Turks, believe that 
in this valley will be held the last judgment.* These 
are supported by a contribution amongst their richer 
brethren for the purpose, and inhabit the most wretched 
^lortion of the city. They carry on trade, but few are 
artificers. The Polish Jews wear the costume of that 
nation ; the rest long striped robes ; and all have long 
beards. 

The Turks are now masters of the city, and are 
easily recognised by their long light-coloured robes, 
and their white turbans. Formerly they oppressed 
severely the people of other nations dwelling here, but 
since Ibrahim Pacha's time this is no longer the case. 
The Christians are the most numerous, making pro- 
bably the half of the population of the place, the total 
of whose inhabitants is said to be about twenty thou- 
sand; they are recognisable by their black turbans. 

• The richer Jews, in all parts of the world, content them- 
selves with having a handful of earth from this valley put into 
their coffins, and the supply of this earth is a great branch of trade 
from Jerusalem to all countries where Jews reside. — Tr. 
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There are amongst them of all confessions, Greeks, 
Armenians, Copts, Ahyssinians, and some Catholics. 
I met also with three Evangelical missionaries from 
America there, but, except these, with no Protestants. 
These missionaries have very laudably proposed to 
themselves merely to bring the inhabitants of the Holy 
Land to live in the faith of the Gospel, and to the purity 
and simplicity of primitive Christianity, not expressly 
to convert them to Protestantism. 

The Christians derive a great trade in rosaries, and 
tablets of mother-of-pearl, on which scenes from the 
Sacred history are painted ; and these articles, being 
consecrated in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, are 
carried by the pilgrims to their respective countries. 
I too have brought with me some of them. 

In the Casa Nuova eight days had passed very 
pleasantly with us, for we had here a very excellent 
and gratuitous board. To every Catholic or Evangeli- 
cal pilgrim a month's free support is afforded. After 
many entreaties I had at length prevailed on my com- 
rade to accompany me on a ramble to the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea, and I therefore the next morning carried 
the resolve into effect. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WANDERING TO THE JORDAN, THE DEAD SEA, AND BETHLEHEM. 

We passed over the Mount of Olives, and on the other 
side of it came to the village of Bethany, where the 
ruins of the house of Lazarus, Mary, and Martha, are 
shewn, Bethany lies on the declivity of the Mount of 
Olives, and the quiet cottage in which the Redeemer 
so willingly sojourned must have been almost entirely 
enclosed in a rock. Before you reach Bethany, you 
pass the withered fig-tree which Jesus cursed as he 
went one morning in the passion-week from Bethany 
to Jerusalem. At least it was told us that it was the 
same tree — but I leave that as I find it. 

Passing over wild naked mountains, and through 
grim defiles — which are rather inhabited by robbers 
than honourable men — in about fifteen miles we arrived 
at level and fruitful fields, which extend to the Jordan, 
and it was towards four o'clock in the afternoon that, 
exhausted with the horrible heat, after a seven hours' 
march, we reached the banks of this remarkable river, 
at the distance of about a mile and a half from where 
it enters the Dead Sea. 

So far as I could see, that fruitful valley was about 
five miles wide on each side of the river, but now 
totally burnt up with the sun. The Jordan itself is, 
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perhaps, twice the width of the river Lenne, in my 
native district, but does not flow so rapidly. We 
bathed, and thereby refreshed our weary bodies. We 
filled our bottles with the clear water, and di*ank of it 
as we sate on the bank, and eat of the bread we had 
brought with us while we gazed over the valley and 
the Dead Sea. 

After resting an hour we advanced to the shore of 
the Dead Sea, in whose depths He the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, which the Lord destroyed with fire 
from heaven. It is, as it were, the grave of these 
cities. The water is muddy, black, and oleaginous^ 
and has a brackish and nauseous taste. The shores 
are rocky and naked. A dead silence reigns around. 
Some travellers say that they have observed living 
things in the water, but we could see none; and 
rightly has it therefore received the name of the Dead 
Sea. We felt a sense of horror steal over us in this 
place, and the more so when we called to mind the 
robbers who traverse this desert, on their detested 
business. Nevertheless we were under the necessity 
of passing the night under the open heaven in this 
insecure country. We quitted, however, the margin 
of the sea, and returning the same way that we had 
come into the mountains, took up our quarters amongst 
the rocks and crags^ and conmiitted ourselves to the 
protection of the Almighty. The night passed wearily 
and without sleep; and the moment that we were 
happy enough to catch a glimpse of dawn, we started 
again on our return, and about noon, covered with 
dust and perspiration, we once more entered the Casa 
Nuova. 
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Having given ourselves a day of rest and good re- 
freshment, the next morning, provided with a letter of 
recommendation from the President of the Convent, 
we issued from the Gate of Bethlehem, passed down a 
valley, over some rocks and naked mountain heights, 
passed the burial-place of Rachel, and advanced to- 
wards the birth-place of our Saviour, the village of 
Bethlehem, which lies six miles from Jerusalem. 
When we had presented our letter, we were readily 
received, and had a room allotted us in the monastery, 
and excellent refreshment. 

Bethlehem lies on a hill, and is, like the Mount of 
Olives, surrounded with vineyards and fig-trees. On 
the mountains we saw flocks of sheep and goats. I 
called to mind the shepherds, who, on that sacred 
night, tended their flocks in the fields of Bethlehem, 
when the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, 
and announced to them the birth of the Redeemer of 
the World; and a mountain was pointed out to me at 
about a mile and half from Bethlehem, which was of 
a conical form, and strongly distinguished from the 
rest, as the scene of this joyful message. 

Bethlehem is inhabited entirely by Christians, who 
chiefly maintain themselves by carving pictures from 
the Sacred history, on tablets of mother-of-pearl, and 
selling them to pilgrims. The convent of Bethlehem 
is attached to the church, which is built upon the spot 
where Christ was born, and both lie in the same court, 
surrounded by a great wall. The church, like that of 
the Holy Sepulchre, has three divisions, for the Ar- 
menians, Greeks, and Catholics. We went first into 
the Catholic, in order to attend divine worship. As 
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we had been conducted to the tomb of Christ, so were 
we here conducted to the sacred spot of his birth, 
bearing burning wax-lights in our hands, and there we 
knelt with the clergyman and performed our devotions. 
These tapers, which at the bottom are impressed with 
a picture of the new-born child, on the one side, and 
on the other, with that of the crucifixion, I have also 
brought home with me as a memento. 

In the elevated choir of the church, which belongs 
to the Greeks, there stands an altar of the Wise Men 
of the East. At the foot of this altar you observe in 
the pavement a marble star, and exactly above this, it 
is said that the star which the Wise Men followed, 
stopped. 

We descended thence by a winding stair of fifteen 
steps, and found ourselves in the subterranean grotto 
under the choir, which occupies the site of the place 
of the Saviour's birth. Quite at the east end of it, you 
are shewn the exact spot where he was born, where 
his mother wrapt him in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger. At the distance of a few paces 
stands a manger hewn in stone, and lined with marble, 
which serves to remind you of that in w hich the mar- 
vellous child once lay, on hay and straw. Sixteen 
lamps perpetually burning hang over it, and illumine 
the darkness of the grotto. You are now led still 
further down some steps, and come into the grotto in 
which it is said that the innocent children were buried, 
which Herod slew when he was deceived of the Wise 
Men. We ag'ain issued forth, and during the afternoon 
traversed Bethlehem itself, which has only one street, 
and hangs quite on the mountain side, with its huts 
piled almost one above the other. 
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We purchased some mother-of-pearl tablets and 
crucifixes, and found in the shop a Bethlemite Christian 
who spoke Italian^ and for a gratuity conducted us to 
the southern skirts of the viilage, where lies the Nursing 
Cave, in which Mary and Joseph abode with the child, 
before they commenced the flight into Egypt. Thou- 
sands of names were written with pencil on the white 
entrance walls, to which I added mine. Within,' you 
find nearly naked walls of rock, and in the midst, an 
altar. The next day we proceeded under the guidance 
of an old woman, who was sent with us by the president 
of the convent, to the Valley of St. John, the abode of 
the ancient Zacharias and of John the Baptist. It lies 
six miles westward of Bethlehem, and wholly enclosed 
by vineyards. On the spot of the birth of St. John, 
the forerunner of Jesus, a church is built, in whose 
interior, behind a wire grate, you yet see some of his 
bones. The superintendent of the convent, who accom- 
panied us, touched these with his finger, which we 
thereupon kissed. 

On a height to the west, where the house of St. 
Elizabeth stood, you now observe an old and ruinous 
church. Farther to the west begins the Wilderness, in 
which John proclaimed, <* Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand," Matt. iii. 2. Upon a steep ascent, 
where the most crystal water pours from a rocky spring, 
there stands in memory of him a chapel, which how- 
ever is quite in ruins. 

As we returned hence towards the Valley of St. John, 
we saw eastward the hill on which David slew the giant 
Goliath. In the convent at the Valley of St. John, I 
found, beyond any other, the most cordial reception, 

ci2 
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and coold only lament that I could not converse more 
fully with the monks» as I did not speak Italian fluently. 
Afler two days we returned back to the capital of the 
Holy Land, and into the Casa Nuova. 

My comrade, who was never very well satisfied, 
though we found everywhere a kind and hospitable 
reception and saw continually new objects of interest, 
had now the misfortune to be taken unwell, and this 
completely daunted him. Recovering somewhat, after 
two bloodlettings, he thought of nothing else but re- 
turning home as fast as possible; and, in fact, started 
some time before me. I let him depart without op-* 
position, remained still some days longer, and visited 
once more the sacred places. I too had my plan of 
returning homeward, but not so rapidly. I had seen 
so many lands and cities, and had wandered so long 
amid all sorts of strange people, I felt myself every- 
where at home where I was well treated. The evening 
before my departure I laced up my knapsack, which 
was now pretty well loaded with rosaries, tablets of 
mother-of-pearl, crucifixes, petrified olives, and peas. 
In reliance on the protection of God, I was resolved 
previously to travel back again totally alone, by Jaffa 
or Joppa, which lies on the sea-coast, to Beyrout. 
Before my departure I received from the Latin Con- 
vent a certificate of my visit to the sacred places, which 
I here literally transcribe: 

In Dei Nomine! Amen! 

Universis et singulis hasce nostras inspecturis fidem 
facimus atque testamur Dominum Petrum Diedericum 
HoUhusium, Werdohlensem, sacra quae Hierosolymis 
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sunt J. C. Domini nostro sanguine irigata yisitasse 
loca; propterea hasce nostro parochiali sigillo munitas 
libenter concedimas. 

Datum Hierosolymis in Conyenta sanctissimi sal- 
vatorisy hac die 29 mensis Augusti, anni 1838. 

J. Benjamin Bophi, 

(L.S.) Viee-parochas HierosoI}^mitanas. 

That is: 

In the Name of God ! Amen I 

To all and each to whom this our writing may 
come, we testify and declare that Mr. Peter Diedrich 
Holthaus, from Werdohl, has visited the holy places 
in Jerusalem sprinkled with the blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; wherefore, we freely furnish him with 
this writing, sealed with our parochial seal. 

Given at Jerusalem, in the convent of our Most 
Holy Redeemer, the 29th of August in the year 1838. 

(Signed) J. Benjamin Bophi, 

Vice-parochus in Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



RETURN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 



Alone, but with a light and glad heart, I left the Casa 
Nuova by break of day, on the 2d of September 1838, 
and passed through the Bethlehem Gate, over the 
exercise ground, and along the side of the Turkish 
burial-ground. I stood soon on a height, from which, 
for the last time, you look down on Jerusalem. Once 
more I called back into remembrance all the precious 
associations which bovnd me to the Holy City. Again 
I strode in spirit to and fro the desolate and man- 
deserted streets, between houses of wretched aspect. 
I entered the places hallowed by the birth, death and 
resurrection of our Redeemer; and thought on the 
monks, who day and night, by the light of lamps, 
uttered their prayers, and caused the pious song to 
rise before these sacred monuments, and before God; 
and with these thoughts came linked the grateful one 
of the friendly reception which they had given me. 
Around I beheld for the most part desolate and naked 
mountains and stony plains, and that beautiful land 
which once bloomed so richly beneath heaven's bless- 
ing, now wretchedly tilled, or totally neglected. I stood 
thus a while, and contemplated Jerusalem and its 
environs, and then took a last farewell of the sacred 
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city, which I could never again hope to see. I took 
my way across the plain lying westward of the city, 
by which I had approached it, and whence I had ob- 
tained the first view of it — and soon found myself in 
a desert and sterile range of mountains, which were 
burnt red by the sun. Here the prophets sung their 
songs of lamentation, and methought that there could 
not be there wanting imagery and a sentiment in full 
accordance with the burden of their themes. The 
cave of Jeremiah, however, which I had also seen, 
lies not far from the city, on the northern side. 

The heat was insupportable, for in this climate too 
the heavens are always clear, and, except in the rainy 
season, devoid of clouds. If a cloud arises, it as 
speedily disappears. When I had travelled one-and- 
twenty miles through the mountains, amid green, half- 
withered brushwood, I reached, after a further. march 
of two hours through a flat, sandy country, Ramie or 
Arimathea, the birth-place of Joseph, who interred the 
body of the Saviour. It was already dark when I 
knocked at the gate of the Franciscan convent, but it 
was quickly opened to me by a monk. He conducted 
me to a chamber, brought me supper and a bottle of 
wine. The next day I went on to Jafia, a distance of 
twelve miles, through sand plains and olive woods, and 
as you approached the place, gardens of mulberry, 
citron, and pomegranate trees. 

I now again stood by the sea, and my eyes glanced 
over it towards Europe; but nothing but sky and water 
met their vision. What an awful distance to my 
Fatherland! I observed on the shore few large vessels, 
but numbers of the small coasting craft; and the Prus- 
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sian consul had the kindness to procure me a passage 
in one of these to Beyrout. The fare for my comrade, 
whom I here overtook, and myself, was thirty piasters. 
We readily agreed to this, for by land the journey 
requires six days, through a country swarming with 
robbers; while by sea it is performed in eight-and- 
forty hours. 

Jaffa, or Joppa, lying on the slope of a hill, was 
anciently a principal sea-port, but is now an insignificant 
one. To this port, the cedars destined for the temple 
of Solomon, were brought by Hiram, king of Tyre, 
and thence forwarded by land; and here the Crusaders 
landed. Here too was the prophet Jonas cast on shore 
by the whale. 

After three days, our ship, which was loaded with 
water-melons, set sail, and thus I quitted the Holy 
Land, and committed myself once more to the sea. 
We coasted along with a light wind ; and after a short 
progress, cast anchor before a fortress reduced by Napo- 
leon to a heap of ruins, where we waited for a better 
breeze. In order to amuse myself, I went into a neigh- 
bouring Arab village. An old woman speedily came 
running up to me, and implored me to enter her dwell- 
ing. I regarded the invitation with suspicion, for you 
cannot lightly trust the Arab and Turkish women. But 
I ventured; and she led me into a miserable hut, which 
I was obliged to enter by stooping, or rather creeping 
through its low doorway. There, on the floor, lay 
a black man and a boy, who were both ill. The old 
woman made me to understand, that she wished me 
to cure them. I could only shrug my shoulders, and 
explain to her that I was no doctor, nor had any cura- 
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tive means with me. The poor woman sighed^ probably 
imagining that I toould not exert my skill. In the 
East a Frank is continually regarded as a doctor, and 
this was now my case. Had I had some brandy and 
sugar by me, it is probable that I might have assisted 
the Arab, for this is the favourite remedy with these 
people. 

After we had lain-to thirty hours in this wild and 
devastated region, our sailors began to put themselves 
in an attitude for proceeding. My comrade was already 
gone farther forward by land. We now again sailed 
past Mount Carmel, and swept into the harbour of St. 
Jean d'Acre. Here the Reis, or captain, began to sell 
off his melons; my patience became exhausted, I paid 
him some few piasters for the voyage from Jaffa hither, 
flung my knapsack on my back, bought some bread, 
filled my bottles with water, and marched on by land. 
It was a fruitful plain through which I strode. To the 
left lay the Mediterranean, and before me stretched a 
vast level. At first my way lay through pomegranate 
gardens and a cedar wood; but afterwards amongst 
rocks and precipices, till towards evening I entered the 
plain of Tyre, now Sur. The night overtook me, and I 
took up my quarters in the bed of a dried-up brook. 
The next morning as I awoke I heard the dull ringing 
of the bells of a caravan. I arose hastily, quickened 
my steps, and soon reached it. One of the drivers, who 
had an unloaded ass, allowed me for eight piasters to 
ride it to Sidon. This was a novelty for me. We passed 
several kanaks, where Arab bread, goat's cheese, figs, 
grapes, and coffee, could be purchased. This night 
again I slept in the open air, but in the company of 
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six camels, two asses^ and three Arabs. Three hours 
before the break. of day our caravan put itself in 
motion, and before the dawn we were in Sidon, or 
Saide, as it is at present named; where I merely staid 
a few minutes in a Turkish coffee-house, and then 
stretched my staflP farther along the coast, now through 
deep, sandy plains, and now over mountains. Six 
miles from Beyrout, however, from fatigue and thirst, 
I was unable to move another stride. I took up my 
quarters for the night in a summer-house in a mulberry 
garden, and arising early the next morning, proceeded 
to Beyrout, where, the 12th of September, I luckily 
again encountered my fellow countryman and pilgrim 
August, who had arrived the day before. 

Here then our pilgrimage ended. I had traversed 
the desolate mountain ranges of Palestine, stood on 
the shores of the Galilean Lake, of the Jordan, and 
the Dead Sea. I had trod the scenes where the foot 
of the Redeemer had once wandered, and kneeled and 
prayed on the place of his birth, his death, and resur- 
rection ; and now I yearned once more after Europe 
and my native land. 

But alas ! in this my second sojourn in Beyrout, my 
health was not good. The dreadful fatigues which I 
had undergone had made proportionate inroads on my 
system; but happily, the Rothlinger pills once more 
restored me. 1 was yerj anxious to visit Damascus, 
the capital of Syria, but the Druses had broken out in 
a terrible revolution. The whole army of the Pacha, 
thirty-sit thousand men, had been beaten by them; 
and another force of Albanians, which had succeeded 
in restoring quiet, were now returning. Hundreds of 
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the soldiers had been quartered in our Haan; but the 
way was still dangerous, and I abandoned my plan. 
In Beyrout, I also again met with my fellow traveller 
in Egypt, a saddler, from Meiningen in Bavaria; who 
perished, as I afterwards heard in Constantinople, of 
thirst and exhaustion on a journey to Aleppo. 

After a stay of six days, a small ship bound for the 
island of Cyprus set sail, and we went in it at a fare of 
twenty piasters each; but I took leave of my comrade 
August, perhaps to meet him again thereafter in our 
native land, as this part of the world by no means 
pleased him. And so I steered away from terra firma. 
Our company, besides my fellow-travellers and myself, 
consisted of five monks, of whom, two were bound for 
Cyprus, and three for Livorno in Italy. 

We had already sailed with a light wind for a day 
on the high seas, when we again caught sight of the 
mountain tops of the Holy Land and of Syria; and as 
the setting sun lit them up with its last rays, I sent 
them my parting greeting. They then vanished from 
our eyes, but the impression which the Holy Land 
had left upon my mind went with me over the sea, 
and long occupied my thoughts, 

Slowly we ploughed the pale blue waves of the 
ocean, and on the evening of the third day we descried 
the first white peaks of the island of Cyprus, and 
entered the next morning about nine o'clock the great, 
but tolerably open-lying harbour of Larneka. We 
went on shore, and were immediately ordered into a 
twenty-four hours quarantine, in the quarantine build- 
ing, lying at the distance of a quarter of an hour's walk 
to the north. I had some charcoal brought, and made 
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tea, to which I added some rum and citron juice, for 
the invigoration of my stomach, for during four days 
I had tasted nothing but Damascus plums. For the 
detention of twenty-four hours, we had to pay each 
person five piasters; and a porter then conducted us 
into a Greek tavern. We announced ourselves to the 
Prussian consul, who informed us that an Austrian 
corvette lay at anchor in the harbour, which was about 
very soon to sail for Constantinople. We immediately 
sought it out, and negotiated with the captain, who 
was a Dalmatian, and spoke good Italian, for the 
voyage to Constantinople, at one hundred piasters 
(about one pound English) each person. 

The city of Larneka has two ports: one lies close 
by the sea; the other, in which the consuls live, lies 
withdrawn into the plain about three-quarters of a 
mile. The French and American consuls, however, 
live in the first port on the coast, and where also are 
the great magazines for the goods which are here 
shipped and unshipped; for Cyprus is a very fertile 
island, which has a surplus produce of cotton, wine, 
and southern fruits. Here I saw again, for the first 
time, a two-wheeled cart drawn by oxen. Throughout 
all Palestine and Syria, I had not seen a single wheeled 
carriage. I met too with several Franks in the city 
on the strand, though only Greeks and Turks live 
there. 

On the second day after our arrival, we fetched our 
passports from the Prussian consul ; purchased of a 
handsome Greek woman, biscuit, cheese, citrons, and 
sugar; had our bottles replenished at the inn with 
wine and brandy, and towards evening went on board 
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in company with a Turk and a Greek, We sailed 
about ten miles out to sea, round the promontory of 
Chiti, into the harbour of Limascol, to wait for a better 
wind; and for this little excursion we took three days. 
Our flasks were already emptied, our provisions pretty 
nearly consumed, and we made a fresh purchase of 
Cyprus wine, excellent sheep cheese, and a jar of 
salted olives, pickled with vinegar, oil, and onions. 
The genuine Cyprus wine, which is celebrated all 
over the East, is sent out in goat skins. For this 
purpose, these skins are stripped off whole; the raw 
side, which is thus turned inwards, is pitched; and the 
openings at the neck and feet, af)er the wine is filled in, 
are bound fast. Cyprus wine has, therefore, generally 
an accompanying taste of pitch, and also a bitter 
flavour. 

Towards evening on the second day, we got out to 
sea, but the wind was contrary, and we were obliged 
to put back into port. After a lapse of twelve hours 
the anchors were weighed, and we once more bore out 
into the ocean. Six days we tacked about round the 
rocky coasts and promontories of the island, and then 
at length were able to get out to the broad sea. We 
had already lost sight of Cyprus, when in the night of 
October, the sixth and seventh, a terrible tempest arose. 
The captain commanded us all below, and ordered the 
sails to be furled. The storm howled fearfully amongst 
the rigging; the waves towered heaven-high, dashed 
together in mountain masses over the deck, and crushed 
the staggering vessel down into the abysses of the 
waves. It was then again hoisted aloft, and so driven 
hither and thither by the tempest and the billows, that 
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the tops of the masts touched the water. The sea 
rashed in streams through the crevices of the deck 
every time that a billow broke over it. In the horrors 
of death we lay on the floor of the cabin, soaked 
through and through with wet. The Greeks lay as 
half dead ; the Turks had crept into the captain's cabin ; 
my fellow travellers were in despair; and I saw, in 
imagination, myself buried in the depths of the ocean. 
We all prayed to God earnestly for mercy ; but the 
whole night through the storm raged on, and only 
towards morning became somewhat quieter. We then 
went on deck. The black waves still raged through 
one another, and the whole sky was dark. It was a 
dreadful spectacle ; but the danger was passed, and we 
thanked the Almighty for our escape. 

The next day the sky became again clear, the storm 
laid itself, the sails were again hoisted, and a mild 
wind drove us forward. Towards noon we descried 
the peaks of the island of Rhodes lying before us, and 
soon the city too. The captain ordered some of the 
sails to be furled, and went in the boat, with myself 
and two sailors, who plied the oars, to the city, where 
we purchased various articles. In the harbour you 
see the ruins on which the Colossus once stood, one of 
the seven wonders of the world — a metallic figure of 
Hercules of seventy ells high, and between whose legs 
a ship in full sail could pass. 

We now steered again into the Archipelago, but the 
wind fell, and the ship stood still. The sea was like a 
mirror, and not a wave lifted its head. On all sides 
green islands and naked rocky mountains rose out of 
the blue flood, and to the right, in the distance, lay the 
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main land of Asia Minor. Towards evening immense 
shoals of dolphins sported about the ship; a warm 
south wind arose, and drove us once more past the 
island of Scio, and more westward past Samos and a 
multitude of islets, through the Dardanelles into the 
Sea of Marmora. Scarcely had we arrived here when 
the wind again veered round, and for three days we 
were driven hither and thither. But at length we 
descried the countless minarets and domes of the 
mosques on the heights of Constantinople, and on the 
morning of 18th of October we landed, after a voyage 
of one-and-twenty days from Cyprus, safely in the port 
of Galata. 

I was again in Constantinople; still it is true in the 
eastern world, but on a soil at once familiar and 
friendly to me. My first visit was to my old master 
Rolle, who appeared heartily glad to see me again, 
and immediately promised me work. My comrades 
too gave me a cordial welcome, and received me with 
pleasure into the old lodging. I was for the present 
weaiy of pilgrimage, laid aside my Tabor stick, and 
seized boldly the needle. I had long to sit, before I 
had recovered from the effects of the shipwreck in my 
treasury, for the eight-and-thirty ducats had all, but 
four, disappeared. But I was diligent, and in the best 
mood for daily labour. Thus the time fled on with 
apparent speed. I wrote also to Werdohl, that I had 
returned safe and sound from my pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and now began to entertain hopes of an 
early return to my native country. 

I have already said so much of Constantinople, that 
I need not add more. I found, indeed, little change 
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there, and my life resembled exactly what it was in it 
before. One occurrence, however, deserves notice. 
The old Saltan died during my absence, and Abdul 
Medschid ascended his father's throne. I was a 
spectator of the spectacle of the coronation, so far as 
it was public. It was on the 11th of July 1839. A 
solemn procession of the great Pachas, with the young 
Sultan in their midst, issued, amid the thunder of 
cannon, from the Serail, and moved along the great 
harbour to the church of St. Job. There the young 
ruler was girt with the sword of Osman, which part 
of the ceremony, however, I did not see, as no Chris- 
tian could be admitted to the mosque. This ceremony 
being jBnished, the train again returned in the same 
order through the six-mile long street to the Serail, 
the only variation being that a hundred priests closed 
the procession. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TOTAOE TO ATHENS; ABODE THERE, AND PLEASURE-TOUR 
THROUGH THE MOREA. 

I had BOW seen the winter twice return in Constan- 
tinople; I became impatient^ and broke away for 
Athens, the capital of Greece. AccompaDied by a 
great number of my fellow-workmen, I went down to 
the port, and on the 27th of January 1840, went on 
board a French steam-ship which was bound for the 
island of Syros, 

Rapidly we cut the waves of the Sea of Marmora, 
were speedily in the Dardanelles and the Archipelago. 
The sky then grew dark, and the rain poured down 
in torrents. It is true that we touched for a short 
time at an island, but in the heavy rain we could not 
go ashore; and I stood with the great throng of 
Greeks, Turks, and Franks, on the deck, and allowed 
myself to be drenched through and through. The 
worst of it was that my trunk and knapsack were 
unable to resist the deluging rains, all my clothes and 
linen were soaked in wet; and it was not till we landed 
in Smyrna, on the coast of Asia Minor^ that the 
weather cleared up. 

Smyrna has a large harbour, and is an important 
commercial city. The Smyrna figs and raisins are 
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celebrated; the raisins, which are from grapes as large 
as walnuts, are dried in the sun. We lay-to here for 
twelve hours. In this time I visited a German friend, 
a man's tailor, a native of Hanau in Hesse, whom I 
became acquainted with in Bukarest, and who had 
established himself here. I then climbed an eminence 
behind the city, on which stood a ruin, where I enjoyed 
a glorious prospect of the already green Asiatic moun- 
tains, over the world of islands, and deep below of the 
chequered throng and tumult of the city and harbour. 
There lay at anchor huge merchant ships and men-of- 
war, French and English, and busy steamers, and as 
busy people were in full stir and motion to and fro. 

Our steamer went forward at the appointed hour, 
and for the third time I passed the Isle of Scio, to the 
east. We then flew along between the green isles of 
Tino and Mykoni, and on the 31st of January landed 
safely in the harbour of Sy ros. Here we disembarked, 
and received twelve days' quarantine. When this 
time had elapsed, we paid fourteen drachmas, about 
three dollars, and sailed into the city, also called Syros, 
in a boat. 

The seaport is extremely lively. French steam- 
vessels, which ply between Marseilles and Constan- 
tinople, here exchange goods and passengers. Some 
go hence to Malta and Alexandria^ and trading vessels 
of all nations cast anchor here. The upper city pre- 
sents from the square of the lofty -lying St. George's 
church a splendid view of the sea and of its numerous 
small and large islands. The isle of Syros is very 
rocky, but to the south you observe fertile plains. 

We went down to the docks, where there was a 
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liyely stroke of ship-building business going on; hired 
a room in the port, and waited till a French steamer 
sailed for Athens, which was at ten o'clock on the 
evening of the next day. 

The next morning we were already in view of the 
white and naked mountains which enclose Athens. 
Soon we caught sight ef a dark-green olive wood, 
which lies between the city and the port of Pirseus. 
Somewhat farther on the level coast the Acropolis 
stood aloft, on a hill behind which some of the roofs 
of Athens stretched themselves. About ten o'clock 
we entered the port of Pirseus, where, however, we 
did not find so much life as in Syros. We were con- 
veyed to the land in boats, and so soon as our luggage 
had been examined, we hired a carriage to take us to 
the city, which was yet six miles distant. 

On the way thither I observed such a stir as I had 
not for a long time seen; riders galloped past, and 
carriages with horses harnessed, drove to and fro. In 
a short time we had left this fine drive, which lay 
through an olive wood, and found ourselves in Athens 
in a German inn. 

I was astonished as the dear sounds of my mother- 
tongue were heard on all sides. They were the voices 
of my countrymen who had emigrated thither, many 
of them under the auspices of King Otho. We re- 
freshed ourselves with a German dinner and a bottle 
of Sicyonian wine, which has a somewhat bitter taste. 
We then looked about us for work. We had both of 
us the good fortune to obtain it immediately — I with 
the ladies' tailor, Marksteiner, who had come hither 
as a soldier from Bavaria, with his family, and after- 
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wards established himself in his profession; my com- 
panion with the man's tailor, Meyer. 

Before I speak of Athens, I will say a few words of 
my mode of life there. Here too, as in Constantinople, 
I hired a room with my fellow-traveller, but a room 
it was only, without bed, chair, or table. Beds I had 
no further acquaintance with. For years I had now 
slept on the paved ground, on boards, and frequently 
amongst rocks and precipices in the open air. Here, 
wrapped in my quilt, and with my knapsack under 
my head, I slept more sweetly than many a one in the 
softest bed. My trunk was my chair and table. 

Every morning I went early to the workshop, 
where, besides the master, four journeymen and five 
German girls worked. We made up only fine articles, 
for the most part silken stufis; for the ladies of Athens 
dress as splendidly &9 the Grecian, Armenian, and 
Frank ladies in Constantinople. In the morning at 
seven o'clock, we had a cup of sweetened cofiee with 
a white roll handed to us in the workshop; at noon we 
dined in a Bavaroise — that is, a Bavarian hotel — and 
paid, for three dishes, with a bottle of wine, seventy 
lepte, about fourpence-halfpenny; in the evening we 
took supper at home: but I did not spend much time 
in my hired room. On Sunday mornings we went 
to church, took a walk in the afternoon, partook in a 
coffee-house, on a country excursion, a glass of wine, 
of which the bottle cost twenty lepte, or sixteen pfen- 
nigs, about a penny farthing English, and chatted very 
agreeably the time away. In the evening we went to 
the " Concordia," that is to a select society of German 
masters there established, their wives, and assistants^ 
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both young men and yoang women. The journeymen 
tailors and other professionists formed themselves into 
a theatric company, and one of my comrades was 
director; and sometimes an individual stepped forward 
and declaimed something. Occasionally a ball was 
given, so that side by side with good employment here 
pleasure and entertainment were not wanting. There 
were in Athens two other societies of the kind — the 
•* Philadelphia" and the " Frohsinn j" but the " Con- 
cordia" alone had its theatre. 

We will now look about us a little in the city. Athens 
lies, perhaps, at the distance of six miles from the port 
of Piraeus, at the foot of a rock on which stands the 
Acropolis. It does not belong to the class of large 
cities, for in twenty minutes you may very well walk 
from one end to the other. 

If you approach th« city by the road from Piraeus, 
along the sides of which you discern the ruins of the 
buildings which united it anciently with the city, and 
which served for its defence, you enter the newly-made 
Hermen-street, which, like our highways, is laid with 
fine grarel, but is also paved beneath the gravel. Right 
and lefi rear themselves new buildings in the European 
style. Old ones are daily pulled down, and new ones 
erected ; and this metamorphosis seems especially easy 
to the Greeks, who, in the course of a couple of months, 
have commonly the new houses ready. 

You soon arrive at the Bazaar-street, which runs 
across the Hermen-street at right angles. There you 
find a busy stir of life ; an incessant and gay concourse 
of people. At the crossing of the streets are held 
public auctions ; on both sides are shops of all kinds. 
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Onwards to the right is a large market of vegetables, 
fruit, and articles of life of the most varied kinds. To 
the left you proceed to the great coffee-house, ** della 
bella Grecia," which is the place of meeting of the 
Oreek as well as foreign men and women of rank and 
fashion. Here, especially of an evening, when the 
people all walk, there is a perpetual throng and move*- 
ment. In front of the house, coffee, lemonade, iced 
water, and other cooling drinks are served. The com- 
pany sit round the table ; the gentlemen smoke their 
Tchibuks, or Spanish cigars, and the ladies feel them- 
selves very comfortable in this mixed society. 

The fine Greek dandies promenade to and fro. They 
wear tight bluejackets embroidered with silver or gold; 
under it a chemisette, on which handsome buttons of 
gold and precious stones glitter; over tha trousers a 
Fustanelle, which, resembling a woman's gown, de- 
scends from the body to the knee, and is very wide 
and full of folds. The waist is tightly bound with a 
gay shawl; and the trousers, from the knee down- 
wards, are made gaiter fashion, and fastened on the 
outer side with bookstand eyes. White cotton stock- 
ings and black morocco shoes clothe the feet. The 
head is graced with a red fess, with a blue silk tassel ; 
their neck is bare, and surrounded with a white collar. 
Their gait is proud and grave. With equal dignity 
stalk along the Palikars, military veterans, who fought 
in the war of freedom, in uniforms embroidered with 
gold and silver, and with a crooked sabre at their side. 
The ladies regulate their dress, for the most part, by 
the Parisian Journal of Fashion ; but you see some 
with a tall fess on the head* 
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If we now follow the cross, or Athens- street, in 
which the coffee-house lies, we arrive in front of the 
city on a large open place, where man j tables stand, 
in which you can obtain all kinds of refreshments. 
Here, on the Sunday afternoons, there is military 
music. Showily clad multitudes of people wander to 
and fro, enjoy the music, and refresh themselves with 
pleasant beverages. Even the king and queen came 
usually on horseback, listened awhile to the music, and 
then withdrew again. The king wore a fustanelle, an 
embroidered spencer, and an embroidered waistcoat, a 
red fess with a blue tassel, and a black moustache ; but 
the queen had a Frank riding-habit. The attendants 
were in German costume. 

Pursuing now in a direct line the street which we 
first entered, the Hermen - street, we arrive at its 
extremity at the Royal Palace — which is to be. A 
church, which stands exactly in the way in the Hermen 
street, will speedily be pulled down, as the King has 
won the trial which was brought on on this account. 
The erection of the palace, during my abode there, had 
reached the sills of the doors. It consists of a square, 
enclosing a large court. The columns, quoins, arches 
of gateways, and other ornaments, were of Pentelicon 
marble, some blocks of which were said to cost from 
two pounds five shillings, to three pounds sterling 
each.* Before the palace is a large open square. A 
noble view will hereafter be enjoyed, both of the street 

* We have here a few peeps into some of the manifold causes 
of the recent glorious revolution. The scene here described is 
. already added to the classic ground of Greece and Grecian free- 
dom.—TB. 
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from the palace^ and of the palace from the long street. 
At present the king lives in a hired house. 

Athens, the great heart's-capital of all the learned 
and lovers of learning the world over — the seat of all 
the fine arts in antiquity, is still the citj of glorious 
ruins. Those of its remains which particularly struck 
mcy I will in a few words notice. If you turn to the 
left from the king's palace, and take the direction of 
the Acropolis, you come first to the Temple of Olympia. 
Of this grand old fabric there now stand only sixteen 
columns, of about six feet in diameter, and sixty-five 
feet high, all of hewn marble. They have certainly 
been the pillars of this temple. There stand at a dis- 
tance from the rest, the remaining thirteen in a triple 
row. Not far distant, is the Gate of the Emperor 
Hadrian ; and something more to the south, the Mili- 
tary Hospital, a new and splendid building. 

We now turn westward to the hill of the Acropolis. 
It has stood its three thousand years, has been one of 
the most magnificent buildings in the world, and is 
still a glorious ruin. What delighted me beyond all, 
were numerous unhewn marble pillars, the Propylaeum, 
of which, some are thrown down and lie there in pieces, 
and others yet proudly lift themselves aloft. Passing 
between the columns, after the model of which the 
Brandenburg Gate at Berlin is built, you arrive in 
the interior of the Acropolis, at the Parthenon, which 
was one of the temples of their gods. You pass over 
heaps of marble blocks lying in deep ruin, upon a 
pavement of hard and polished marble slabs, and see 
yet forty of the interior columns of stupendous height, 
also formed of polished marble blocks^ standing aloft. 
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Near, there stands a circular Turkish mosque, in 
which the remaining ornaments of the castle of the 
Acropolis are preserved. In other buildings you find 
collections of ancient articles which have been dug 
out of the ruinsy as pots, glass vessels, coins, etc. The 
entrance is only free on Sundays, and a gens-d'armes 
watch is posted there to see that no one carries off any 
of the antiquities. On the south side of the Mount of 
the Acropolis, you see the walls and rows of seats of 
an ancient theatre. To the west, opposite to the castle, 
you see the Hill of Areopagus, where anciently the 
Athenian Court of Justice assembled, and where the 
Apostle Paul was brought before it. On the western 
side of this hill, the childless wives of Athens slide in 
the night-time, down a rock of perhaps fifteen feet in 
height, which is thereby become as smooth as glass. 
Whether they find this sliding serviceable I cannot 
tell, but such sliding places you find very frequent in 
Greece. Under the hill Pnix, is the Cave of Socrates, 
and many other grottoes and cisterns. 

As we descend the western slope of the mount of 
the Acropolis, we come to the Temple of Theseus ; of 
which still, the whole of the walls and marble columns 
remain. The roof too is still uninjured; and within 
the temple the remains of the antique statuary are 
preserved. 

Returning now to the city, we come below to an 
ancient gateway which formerly led to the market- 
place, and, as I was told, contained, in a Greek inscrip- 
tion, the prices of oil, fixed by the Emperor Hadrian. 
In the city itself we will pay a visit, in the southern 
part, to the Tower of the Eight Winds, which is still 
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in tolerable preservation, where the seamen paid their 
vows before they set sail, and al^o on their safe return. 

The antiquities and ruins in and around Athens are 
amazingly numerous; but these brief notices, I think, 
will be as many as will be expected from me, and I will 
therefore pass on to other subjects. 

Besides the Greeks, many Germans, French, and 
Italians live in Athens. The predominant religion is 
the Greek, but there are also many Catholics, and a 
few Protestants. The latter have no church at all, 
but perform Divine service in the royal dancing saloon, 
which is regularly attended by the queen, who is a 
princess of the house of Oldenburg. I saw her there 
nearly every Sunday. The Greek churches are low, 
and without steeples. 

The few Jews who live here are held in the greatest 
contempt, because in the War of Freedom they acted 
as spies ; and, perhaps, not less, because they come 
too much into competition with a numerous and the 
most artful portion of the Greeks themselves as usurers 
and chafferers. 

The Greeks, like all the people of the East, are not 
by any means fond of labour. To sit in a spice shop, 
to manage a tavern or a coffee-house, or to carry on 
some such business which requires little exertion, and 
where they can sit and smoke their Tchibuk at their 
ease, that is their favourite occupation. In business 
they are extremely cunning and imposing. There are, 
it is true, amongst them, professionists of all sorts, but 
still the handicraft labour is performed principally by 
Germans. With their indolence they are at the same 
time very readily satisfied. They thoroughly content 
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themselves with bread, goat's cheese, salted olives, 
anchovies, and onions. The poor people seldom, 
during the summer, taste any warm food — the rich 
live more in the European style, but yet very simply. 

As the Greeks in Constantinople, so here, they have 
many strict fasts; after Easter, and Christmas too, 
like them, they become extremely jovial. They are 
then like the Raitzen in Hungary, except that they 
confine their jollity to their own houses more. On 
certain festivals they come out in throngs into the open 
air, and rejoice themselves with all kinds of plays, 
and especially with dancing and singing, in which you 
hear perpetually the word 'Amman!' 

They speak very generally German ; almost every 
tavern and eating-house keeper understands it. On 
the contrary, the Germans have not accustomed them- 
selves to the Greek language. There are many pro- 
fessionists and soldiers, who have lived years in Athens^ 
who can only pronounce the most necessary ai-ticles of 
life. 

Amongst the lowest classes of the people are the 
porters; they are Maltese; they lie everywhere about 
the streets, and wait till some one engages them. They 
are poor and thievish. Vast also is the number of 
beggars, who on all hands crawl about the streets, and 
beset strangers in importunate shoals. 

On the 20th of May 1840, in company with a trades-^ 
man's assistant, I undertook a little pleasure tour to 
the Morea, to see the remarkable objects there, and 
also the lovely Arcadia. We went in a hired carriage 
to the port of Pireeus, then went oh board a Greek 
steamer bound for Nauplia, and paid for the voyage 
eight drachmas, about two dollars. 
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It was evening as we quitted the port. About twelve 
o'clock at night we landed on the island Hydria, 
where the captain has generally something to deliver. 
Scarcely had we put on again, when our captain 
mistook his course, got into a bay, and ran the ship 
upon a rock, where we expected it to be dashed into a 
thousand pieces. All however went well. The captain 
gave orders to attempt a sideward movement, and we 
came clear off, and flew, in the blackness of the night, 
over the waves, till shortly afterwards we made a halt 
at the island of Spezzia, where, however, we did not 
remain long. In the morning by ten o'clock we 
entered the harbour of Nauplia. 

I there sought out a German cabinet-maker, who 
was known to me in Athens, and took up my quarters 
with him till I had seen the remarkable objects of the 
place. Nauplia was formerly the royal residence, and 
has a fortress, the Palamida, which stands on a steep 
rock, which you ascend by steps hewn in the cliff. I 
obtained a certificate of permission from the com- 
mander, and mounted up to it. Here you enjoy a 
glorious view of the sea, and landwards of the green 
mountains of the Morea, some of whose peaks are 
clad in eternal snow. In a new building on the highest 
point of this rock the convicts are kept to hard labour. 
There are weavers, tailors, shoemakers, and profes- 
flionists of all other branches. 

My fellow-traveller had here business to do, and 
I therefore resolved to make an excursion alone to 
Tripolizza, a proposal, however, which my countrymen 
earnestly endeavoured to dissuade me from, because 
so many robbers, or klephts, they asserted harboured 
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there; but as I had seen so many of these daily brought 
into Athens bound together by the thumbs, as well as 
the heads of others, I concluded that really many of 
'them could not be left, and dared it. My knapsack, 
my watch, and money, I left with the cabinet-maker, 
who accompanied me in a boat across the bay; and 
after we had taken leave over a glass of wine,*I joined 
myself to a company of shepherds, which accidentally 
passed by. 

These herdsmen were to me very striking. They 
wander with their great flocks of sheep and goats 
hither and thither; their tents and baggage come after 
them on horses and asses. The men are armed with 
guns, pistols, and long knives, and wear long, white, 
woollen garments. Their weapons they carry for self- 
defence against the klephts, but they probably also 
with them play the. robbers themselves. The women 
have their children wrapped in sheep-skins, and carry 
them slang across their backs. Thus did I find the 
shepherds of Arcadia. 

I went on with these singular herdsmen perhaps 
half-an-hour down the valley, when I quitted them, 
because they go creeping along at such a snail's pace; 
then I ascended terribly high mountains, overgrown 
with green bushes, and arrived soon at a gens-d'armes 
watch. I inquired in Italian whether there were any 
klepths about, whereupon one of the sentinels assured 
me by a significant drawing of his hand across his 
neck, that all their heads were cut ofi*. 

In a few hours a foot track through the mountains 
led me to the main road to Tripolizza, which has been 
made by German soldiers. At a barracks of the gens* 
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d'armes I procured a draught of water, and ate some 
of the bread which I had brought with me; but it was 
not till I descended into the valley that I found a 
regular highway, the rest was a mere ordinary moun- 
tain track. I passed the night in a khan ; and after 
a supper of figs, bread, goat*s cheese, and wine, I 
reposed on a cane mat after my twelve hours' march. 
I arose early, paid for my entertainment, and in three 
hours reached Tripolizza, which lies on an elevated 
plain, and enjoys a tempered atmosphere. In a Greek 
tavern I drank a bottle of wine, which here is ex- 
tremely cheap, as there are numerous vineyards in the 
neighbourhood, and inquired for the ruins of Mon- 
teneya, but could obtain no intelligence of them. I 
then went on the same day to Tegea, six miles farther. 
This place, which was once the seat of the shepherd- 
god Pan, is now a heap of ruins, and is inhabited by 
a Greek priest, who performs divine service in a little 
church. I went hence to a neighbouring hamlet, in 
order to quench my raging thirst, and encountered 
before a house a handsome young woman, of whom I 
asked whether they had wine to sell. She replied in 
the affirmative, and led me into a cellar, when she 
drew me half an okka out of a cask twenty feet long 
and eight feet high. Over my wine I grew merry, 
and began to joke with my handsome hostess, who 
was gazing with her fiery eyes very pleasantly on mej 
but she immediately dropped her veil over her face, 
and spite of my assurance that I was a Nemse (Ger- 
man), and had no Turkish intentions, she was off, and 
left me alone with an old woman in the cellar. I then 
took myself off likewise, and found outside of the 
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village a good resting-p1ac<^ under a shad j mulberry- 
tree, where I proposed to allow the terrible heat of the 
day to pass over; lay down, and slept. When I 
'awoke the stars were already in the sky. I arose 
quickly, looked this way and that, but could not for 
some time call to mind where I was. At length I 
found the way, and hastened with redoubled speed 
back to Tripolizza, where late in the night I arrived, 
and in a tavern, where there was still a light, luckily 
found a lodging. 

In no place have I found the Greeks so civil and 
obliging as in this. The next morning, as I walked 
about the town, I was in many parts of it called into 
the houses that they might more closely examine my 
dress^ which was quite strange to them. In one of 
these houses there was a christening of a child, and I 
was not allowed to depart till I had drunk to the health 
of the mother. 

Where wine is sold there stands a pole with a cross 
bar upon it before the house, from which hangs a 
white cut paper. In some of the streets samples of 
wine were carried about in clear bottles, and the price 
of it cried aloud. An okka, two bottles, cost fifteen 
lepte, or about one penny English. 

In the market-place the bloody flag waved, in sign 
that judgment of death might be pronounced in Tri- 
polizza. Ibrahim Pacha destroyed the city to the 
foundations, and the present one has been built on 
another spot. The houses are small and mean. 

I proceeded farther. On the way I fell in with a 
Greek with some horses, and agreed with him for 
permission to ride one of his steeds as far as Argos. 
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This Greek too was very good-natured; he treated 
me to some roast mutton, which he had in a bag hang- 
ing from the horse^ and let me drink often out of his 
great wooden wine-bottle. We allowed our horses to 
rest hj an immense cave at the entrance of the Valley 
of ArgoSy and I entered the cave. A Greek hermit 
lived in it, and a brook of clearest water started forth 
from the depths of the cavern, and wound its way down 
into the soft and lovely vale of Argos. 

When we reached Argos, and I descended out of 
the high wooden saddle, after a ride of twelve hours, 
I could scarcely put one leg before the other, and went 
limping into the city. A German who met me con- 
ducted me to a Greek inn, where on evenings many 
German professionists who had served in the Greek 
army assembled. I received the heartiest welcome 
from them, and passed the evening with them in joyful 
song and ringing of glasses. 

The old city of Argos too is destroyed, and a mass 
of miserable houses has sprung up in its place. You 
see from the ancient castle over the bay, and far off 
over the mountains to Corinth. Thither my desires 
also stretched themselves, but in the first place I drove 
back in a cabriolet to Nauplia along the sea-coast, to 
fetch the things I had lefl there. There I again fell 
in with my former fellow-traveller, the tradesman, who 
had made a wretched business-journey of it, and we 
together pursued the way through Argos to Corinth. 
A mile and a half from Nauplia a German colony 
has settled itself. It consisted in a great measure of 
Bavarian soldiers, who had served out their time, and 
they assured us that all went very well with them here. 
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Six miles from Argos we arrived at Mycene. We 
walked across the dry bed of the Inachos^ and in a 
neighboaring village we met with two Palikars, who 
offered to shew us the tomb of Agamemnon. It is a 
large, pyramidal, and uninjured subterranean vault. 
Through a small passage in the wall of the vault, we 
came to a second and lesser one. We ascended the hill 
under which the tomb lies, and arrived on its summit 
at the old palace of Mycene. Stone images of lions 
stand upon the half-fallen gate. In the old walls are 
stones from five to six feet square, -which are laid on 
each other without mortar. 

The Palikars led us back to the village in which we 
had met them. We gave them a good gratuity, where- 
upon they obtained us a lodging for the night with 
a peasant, and went themselves forward on the hunt 
after the klephts. The peasant was extremely friendly, 
and did all that he could for us. In the evening he 
caused a large quilt to be spread before the door of his 
cottage for us, and a dish of broad beans to be set 
upon it. His family, which was a numerous one, 
came too, and couched themselves down with crossed 
legs round another dish^ and helped themselves with 
their fingers, and with a good appetite. We passed 
the night on the quilt on which we had supped, near 
the family ; for in Greece not only the peasants, but 
the ordinary Greeks, altogether, sleep before their 
houses under the open sky. That was truly rustic and 
primitive. 

The next morning we withdrew with many thanks, 
and took the way to Corinth. Passing over wild 
mountains, and through fearful glens and defiles of 
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the rocks where the klephts haunt, we at length 
reached a khan, and there learned that there were still 
standing, not far off, some ancient columns of the 
classical ages. We went in quest of them, and on a 
green wide*stretching plain saw six proud and richly 
carved marble columns raising themselves to the 
height of probably sixty feet, while others lay broken 
near them. They belonged to the temple of Jupiter 
Nemesis, where the ancient Greeks celebrated some of 
their martial games. 

It was terribly hot as we returned about noon from 
these ruins, and our tongues were consumed with 
burning thirst. A friendly shepherd, who was just 
milking his sheep, gave us for ten lepte sufficient milk 
to refresh ourselves to our heart's content, and we 
then in comfort regained the khan. We then pursued 
our way towards Corinth, passed by another gens- 
d'armes watch, and then over bare and scorched bills 
where no klepths could conceal themselves, and 
reached Corinth, after a wandering of fourteen hours. 

Scarcely had we entered the city when a number of 
gens-d'armes came up to us, and demanded whence we 
came. Upon this a throng of curious people pressed 
upon us, and examined us from head to foot. I carried 
a knapsack, and my companion had a woollen blanket, 
such as the Greek soldiers use for their beds, hailing 
from his shoulders. The gens-d'armes probably took 
us to be deserters. We must produce our passports, 
and were not satisfied till we were taken before the 
colonel, who addressed me in French, which I did not 
understand. He then spoke in Italian, and asked of 
what country we were ? I replied that I was from 
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Cologne on the Rhine^ and my comrade out of the 
Tyrol. When he had convinced himself of the truth 
of my declaration^ he allowed us to depart. 

The next morning in the barracks of the gens-d'armes 
we found a German tailor, who took us to his quarters, 
and was our guide to the lions of the city. Of the 
splendid buildings of this city so celebrated of old, there 
are now few traces remaining. The old city is wholly 
in ruins. We ascended the Acropolis^ which consists 
of two caverns in the rock, which are connected by a 
gallery. From hence you see the Acropolis at Athens. 
South-west from the city stand yet seven Doric pillars, 
each of twenty-four feet high, and of one piece; they 
are said to be the remains of the Temple of Apollo. 
!New Corinth is an insignificant town, but the ruins, 
which stretch far and wide, bear witness to the ancient 
splendour of the place. 

We rambled from Corinth to Lutraki. On the way 
we saw wide openings cut in the rocks, and rows of 
seats. Here, it is said, that the Istmsean games were 
celebrated. Lutraki has only some few houses, a 
barrack for the gens-d'armes, and a warm rock^bath. 
I was how at the goal of my pleasure-tour. I had 
wandered over the lovely fields of Arcadia ; had seen 
the ruins of ancient mighty cities, and the remains of 
Pagan temples, and I now betook myself to Calimachos, 
and sailed in a coasting vessel over the bay from Egina 
back to Athens again. 

The day after my arrival was the feast of the Ascen- 
sion according to the Greek church, thirteen days 
later than it is celebrated by us ; and all Athens was 
on the way to the convent of St. Siriani. The desire 

s2 
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of wandering at the view of this again seized on me, 
though I was but just arrived at home, and I set out 
with the crowd. There was dancing, play, eating and 
drinking. 

From thence I walked on with one of mj comrades 
to Hymettus, a fearfully high mountain, overgrown 
with low bushes. Another time I made an excursion 
of pleasure to the mountain of Pentelicon. It lies 
twelve miles from Athens, and contains the stupendous 
quarries of marble, out of which, for three thousand 
years, the materials for the splendid erections of Athens 
have been dug. With a spy-glass I once more surveyed 
the peninsula of Morea, and the richly-coloured world 
of islands, and for the last time gazing on the coasts of 
Asia — I retraced my way to Athens, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE RETURN HOME THROUGH ITALY, FRANCE, AND BELGIUM. 

The thoughts of my native country were perpetually 
active in my hosom^ for the remembrance of the places 
where w« have passed the days of childhood is inex- 
tinguishable, and continually arises before our souls 
in foreign regions, for ever new and beautiful. Six- 
teen years were flown, and I had during this time 
beheld so many countries, cities, and people of the 
most varied characters, that my curiosity was now 
pretty well appeased. I could now too tread my native 
earth with respectability, for my property compre- 
hended the sum of two hundred and forty Prussian 
dollars (which is six-and -thirty pounds sterling); and 
following the bias of my heart, I equipped myself for 
my return. 

It was on the 31st of July 1840, that I went to the 
office of the French Steam Company, and paid fifty- 
five francs for my passage from Pireeus to Naples. I 
took leave of my master and my comrades, and of the 
Eastern world, with the thought that perhaps one day 
I might return to them ; for nowhere had I had so 
profitable employment as in Athens. We went first 
to the island of Syros, where we changed our steamer; 
and I went on board one which was going from Con* 
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stantinople to Malta. Ten steamers go from Marseilles 
to the East, of which every one is of one hundred and 
sixty horse power. They sail on the first, eleventh, 
and twenty-first of every month, and touch on this 
voyage at Livorno, Civita Vecchia, Naples, Malta, 
and Syros. From Syros they proceed to Constanti- 
nople, Athens, and Alexandria. At each of these 
places you can go on board, or quit the ship. On the 
deck, on swivel-stands, each ship has three small can- 
non, and besides these two four-and-twenty pounders. 
Each vessel has three lofty masts. 

The 8hip*s company consisted of about thirty people, 
besides three officers, two cooks, two waiters, and a 
stewardess to attend on the ladies. With a clear sky 
we cut swiftly through the light-blue waves. We 
quickly reached Cape Malea, with the English island 
Cerigo on the south ; then we were oS Cape Matapan, 
and saw the last bare summits of the mountains of the 
Morea. We now entered the open sea, and on the 4th 
of August ran into the quarantine harbour of Malta. 
We were appointed twenty days' detention in the 
quarantine institution. The company consisted of 
English, French, Italians, and Greeks. I was the 
only German. It so happened that I was quartered 
in the same room with an Italian seventy-eight years 
of age, who travelled from Alexandria to Livorno. 
This old man, who must daily have soup and meat, 
begged me to cook for him, as he was too weak to do 
it himself, and as eating at the inn was too dear for 
him. I did not trust him, for the Italians are cunning 
and false, and this man was already known to me by 
his niggardliness. I excused myself, saying that I had 
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provisions enough of my own, bread, salami or sausage, 
Dutch cheese and tea, with which I could content 
myself; and besides did not understand the art of 
cookery. But he still persisted, and assured me that 
he would hold me free of expense, if I would under- 
take this business for him. On this impoi'tunity I 
gave way. Every day he had meat, dumplings, 
vegetables, fruit, and on fast days, fish, — and I cooked 
and basted away bravely. The old fellow was right 
complaisant. Once, however — as I was to fry the 
fish for him, and, on account of the Italian in which 
he gave -his instructions, could not well comprehend 
how he would have it done — he flew into a rage, and 
with his rage into the kitchen, where he set himself 
about it ; but he was soon friendly again, and we agreed 
very well for the twenty days together. 

On Sunday morning early, the 23d of August, we 
were set at liberty, took a boat, and rowed with our 
things over the canal to the city of Valetta; for the 
quarantine building lies on a rock in the sea. Scarcely 
had we set foot in the city, when the beggars ran 
together, from all quarters, and with crippled limbs and 
full of sores, which they exposed to our gaze, begged 
for charity, wishing us " Benefit from the Quar- 
antine," in all languages, English, French, Italian, 
and Maltese. We took up our quarters at an inn for 
three days, when the next steamer would sail, and in 
the mean time I went out and saw all that I could. 

La Yaletta has three distinct parts. It is regularly 
and handsomely built, especially on the side next the 
sea, where it is adorned with the most splendid palaces, 
and is one of the strongest possible fortresses, rather 
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hewn out of the rock than built up of actual walk. 
The streets are paved beautif ullj, and as level across as 
a line, but you ascend or descend them pretty much as 
you would stairs, as the city is built on very hilly ground. 
I reviewed the beautiful church of San Giovanni, or 
St. John, where the knights of Malta had formerly 
their treasury. The next day I made a little excursion 
amongst the neighbouring villages. Malta has four 
cities, and twenty-four villages, and is only fifteen 
German miles in circumference. No little country is, 
perhaps, more thickly populated. Many of the inha- 
bitants, who here can find no means of subsistence, 
betake themselves to other countries ; and I found the 
Maltese scattered through all the countries of the East 
living in great poverty. In Athens, as already ol>- 
served, they constitute the class of porters. 

The island is tolerably stony, but by the diligence of 
the inhabitants is converted into a paradise. Every 
field is walled round like a garden. Cottcm shrubs, 
olive and fig trees, you see everywhere, and roses of 
rare beauty diffuse their precious odour. The villages 
and towns are in the eastern style — the houses betng 
built without sloping roofs. They are handsome and 
clean. I had already visited eight of these, and had 
introduced myself to some of the clergy to whom J 
could speak Italian, and now arrived at Citta Yec- 
chia, and there viewed the catacombs, or subterranean 
caverns, in which the persecuted primitive Christians 
of old concealed themselves. They are immensely 
great and extensive in their range, so that you maj 
very readily lose yourselves in them. 

In a church, they shew you a chapel in memory of 
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St. Paul, who, according to Acts xxyiii. 1, was cast 
on the island of Melita or Malta by a storm, and here 
preached and performed various miracles. His statue 
stands there wrought in stone, of the size of lifcr I 
went thence into a village, and to quench my vehement 
thirst, I entered an inn, and asked for a glass of wine 
and water. I felt in my pocket, in order to note down 
something in my pocket-book, but — what a terror I 
my pocket-book with a bill of exchange for eighty- 
four dollars was gone ! My very hair stood on end ; 
what was I now to do ! I thought again and again, 
and could not call to mind where I had left it. At 
length it occurred to me that I had made some notes 
in the public-house of another village, and that I had 
probably left it lying there. But in the first place I 
ran back with all speed to Citta Yecchia, and looked 
about in the chapel of St. Paul ; but I found nothing, 
and the beadle of the chapel assured me that he had 
not seen it at all in my hands there. It was already 
become evening, and I ran in haste on to the next 
village. I inquired for the church of St. Nicholas, 
near which the public-house stood ; but I could hear 
nothing of such a house. Finally I met a policeman, 
who informed me that three miles thence was a village 
with a similar church of the same name, and that pro- 
bably I was altogether in the wrong village. I fell 
almost into despair. The good-hearted policeman, 
who saw my trouble, was so obliging as to ojBTer to go 
with me. We found the house and inquired after the 
pocket-book, but the scoundrel of a landlord replied 
that I had taken it with me. The policeman did his 
besty but he could extract no intelligence of it. As we 
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could make nothing out he took me to the watch-house, 
and had a bed made for me in the waiting-room of the 
officer. As he withdrew he assured me that he would 
still spare no pains to recoyer the book. But no sleep 
visited my eyes the whole night; I lay in the greatest 
distress ; scarcely, however, was it day, when the good 
policeman came bringing me my pocket-book with its 
contents, informing me that he had found it with the 
landlord. With joy and many thanks for his exertions, 
I gave him an English shilling, and hastened back to 
Valetta. 

When you go along the streets at Malta you are 
everywhere smiled and nodded to by handsome young 
women. They are right willing to enter into matri- 
mony, and even will enter into an agreement for this 
purpose in the open street. Nobody need fear a 
refusal, if he has but enough to maintain a wife with 
tolerable decency. They marry most gladly at from 
twelve to sixteen years of age; they are at the same 
time extremely industrious and willing to labour: their 
dress is European, except that the head is enveloped 
in a black silken shawl. In Valetta also are quartered 
great numbers of soldiers, chiefly English and Scotch, 
in red uniforms, tall bearskin caps, and bare knees. 
Malta, in fact, belongs to the English. 

On the 26th of August we went on board the steamer 
Ajax. All those who had kept the quarantine toge- 
ther again voyaged on together, some towards Mar- 
seilles, others to Naples and Livorno. We had not 
sailed many hours before my old Italian began to talk 
of making out accounts, but I told him that I would 
settle accounts with him before the Prussian Consul 
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at Naples. He had promised to hold me free of ex- 
pense, and now made a charge of five Spanish dollars. 
We came thereupon to a sharp dispute; unfortunately 
I could not vociferate in Italian on equal terms with 
him, hut there were four French clergymen with as, 
who listened attentively to what passed, and took him 
so in hand that he soon had not another word to say. 

On the 27th we descried the coast of Calahria^ a 
romantic region, full of splendid vineyards. On our 
left we had the large and fertile island of Sicily, on 
which the dark peak of the fire-vomiting Etna reared 
itself into the sky. We then sailed into the channel which 
divides Italy from Sicily. From Messina, the capital 
of Sicily, we remained stationary at about the distance 
of a mile. I saw the great lighthouse on a tongue of 
land, and the noble harbour, whose waters lave the 
walls of the city. 

In the Straits of Messina there are numerous whirl- 
pools, which are dangerous to ships. We soon, how- 
ever, safely passed through. On each side stood aloft 
a castle on the cliffs. To our left lay the islands of 
Volcano, Lepari, and the naked, fire-spouting, giant 
rock of Stromboli, from which arose a constant cloud 
of smoke. It is a thoroughly curious spectacle to 
behold this naked volcano standing huge and solitary 
in the midst of the sea. 

As the day dawned on the 28th of August we de- 
scried directly before us the black column of the smoke 
of Vesuvius, and far off, over the masts of multitudes 
of ships, the great city of Naples, with its snowy build- 
ings glancing between the greenness of trees and the 
surrounding vineyards, gardens, and villas. It was a 
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glorious and magnificent scene^ which we may place 
side hj side with the view of Constantinople. 

Towards ten o'clock in the forenoon we ran into the 
harbour. On all sides came barges flocking to take 
awaj the passengers to the shore^ for the steamer could 
not, on account of the throng of vessels which crowded 
it, advance to the quay. I left my luggage for a while 
in the vessel^ and went ashore, accompanied by a fellow 
voyager who had come aboard at Malta, to seek out 
quarters. This man had already worked at Naples, 
and took me to his former lodgings, in the highest 
story of a lofty twelve-storied building. My intention 
was only to sleep there, to eat at an hotel, and in this 
manner to make a most reasonable abode in Naples, 
but alas! I had to do penance for it in the end. 

He who traverses the populous streets of Naples 
must take good heed that he is not robbed. If his 
handkerchief protrudes the minutest of its corners out 
of his pocket, it is gone to a certainty; for everywhere 
swarms the fry of raggamuffins, who, under the name 
Lazzaroni, are notorious throughout the world. The 
number of these is said to run from forty to fifty 
thousand. They have no proper abode, but sleep 
for the most part in the streets. A shirt and trousers 
are their whole dress. Daily they go forth on fresh 
adventure. They sell fruit and fish, carry loads, pick, 
steal, and murder. When there is anything to be got, 
there they are at hand, and ready for it. 

One day I was standing in the street by a great 
fountain, on which numerous figures of men and beasts 
spout forth the water; a gallant-looking gentleman 
came up, and inquired whether I had seen the fish on 
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the shore which was four hundred pounds weight. He 
represented himself to he a stradger^ and by that means 
prevailed on me to accompany him to see this wonder- 
ful fish. We descended to the strand to a boat, and 
he said to me that we must proceed in it for some dis- 
tance; I smelt treason, yet I stepped in. At the same 
moment three other vagabonds stepped in too, and I 
was curious to see what the upshot would be. As we 
now sailed off, one of them stooped, and a pack of 
playing cards was seen in his pocket, which another 
of them, unobserved of him, drew out. Scarcely, 
however, had the fellow discovered his loss when he 
demanded them back, took two cards from them, one 
with a red and the other with a yellow coin painted 
upon it, concealed them, and called on his fellows to 
guess which coloured one was uppermost; first on the 
bet of a carlini, then on half a one, and at last on a 
whole dollar. The cards of course were continually 
ofiered to me aho, and it was represented to me how 
much I might win, but I gave no answer. As they 
now saw that they had got a wrong subject, they ordered 
the boatman to row to land, and paid each person two 
carlini (eightpence), whereas the real fare was but 
about three halfpence. I gave the man five gran 
(something less than twopence), upon which they began 
to be excessively rough. The reader will say, " now 
comes the object for which they had led me out!'' but 
luckily nothing came. I stood boldly up to them, 
and threatened them with the police, if they were not 
contented. It was enough; they allowed me to depart 
at my leisure, for sharping is most severely punished. 
These were some of the Neapolitan blacklegs. 
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As few of the Lazzaroni have dwellings, they eat in 
the open streets, and their favourite food is maccaroni, 
which is offered for sale in most amazing quantities in 
the markets. For a gran they can purchase a portion 
of it, which they take in their fingers, hold the mouth 
open, and literally let it drop down their throats. Figs, 
grapes, citrons, oranges, and many other southern 
fruits, are extremely ahundant, and very cheap. Italy 
is affluent in all these fruits, for the climate is very 
\\arm. It rains only in winter, and snow and ice are 
scarcely known at all. The sky in summer is per- 
petually clear, and of a transparent hlue. 

Amongst the fine buildings which particularly struck 
me in my rambles through Naples, I will name first 
the Museum. It contains many objects of interest — 
statues, mummies, remains of art dugout of Pompeii, 
and a very rich picture-gallery. The church of St. 
Ferdinand rests on two-and-thirty granite columns, is 
circular, and receives its light from the dome above. 
Before the church stand two monuments, St. Paul 
and Ferdinand on horseback with a club in his hand. 
Opposite stands the royal palace. In the episcopal 
cathedral, near the high altar, is the grotto of St. 
Januarius, the patron saint of Naples, whose blood is 
there preserved, and annually displayed to the public 
at a festival on the 21st of September. My landlord 
declared to me as a certain fact that on that day it was 
fluid. 

The greatest life and stir are in the Toledo-street, 
which is adorned with the most splendid houses, and 
with the richest shops, in which you find every article 
of the most refined luxury and superb ornament 
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When I had looked about me for some days in the 
great city, amid the gayest throng of people^ I made an 
excursion to the celebrated volcano Vesuvius, which 
lies about nine miles distant. Two Germans accom- 
panied me. Towards evening we drove in a hired 
carriage to Portici, six miles on the way, and in the 
inn ordered some roast meat, salad, and two bottles 
of wine. We demanded to know the charge at the 
same time; for in Italy you must make your bargains 
for your entertainment beforehand, for the landlords 
generally ask four times the price that the thing is 
worth ; and the rogue here wanted nine carlini — about 
three-and-sixpence. After a sharp skirmish of words 
he consented to take six carlini, which we paid. It was 
fortunate for me that I was in the company of friends 
who already knew the country. Wine here is about a 
penny per bottle. 

Scarcely had we got out of the inn, when a number 
of ass-drivers came up, and inquired whether we 
wished to ascend Vesuvius. We hired three asses with 
a driver. It was already night, and we rode over rocks 
and stones six miles up the mountain, the guide going 
before us with a torch in his hand, till we reached the 
Hermit, an inn, where strangers lodge. There we 
drank a bottle of the celebrated Lacrimae Christi, 
which cost, however, two carlini. The landlord 
makes a good speculation of this wine, as all the 
visitors drink of it. About three o'clock in the morn- 
ing we again set forward. When we had ridden for 
an hour over rocks and lava, the track disappeared, 
the asses were left in waiting, and we advanced on 
foot over the huge clods of earth and the lava up the 
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Steep ascent. Many of the wealthy cause themselves 
to be drawn up. In that case^ the guards go before 
with a cord round their bodies, and drag them up after 
them. We, however, employed our own strength/* 
and one of us found it very difficult. As often as you. 
trod the soft lava ashes, you slid back again, and made 
frequently a greater retrograde movement than a for- 
ward one. Afler an hour's climbing we reached the 
summit quite exhausted. There we found four Prus- 
sians who had set out from the Hermit before us. In 
the whole, it had taken us four hours to ascend. Oa 
the top we advanced probably two hundred yards on 
level ground, till we came to a cruciform basin ; then 
descended some paces to a stone which no one is 
allowed to pass. Thence we gazed down into that ter- 
rible chasm, out of which a fearful rush of fire sprang 
raging aloft, like the waves of the sea when it is lashed 
by a storm. Closed in on all sides by the darkness of 
night, this was an awful but beautiful spectacle. The 
mouth of the volcano is nearly twenty yards in cir- 
cumference. It is impossible to approach quite close 
to it, on account of the horrible fumes of sulphur which 
at once fill your nose and eyes, and nearly suffocate 
you. For a whole hour we continued to gaze on this 
sublime marvel of nature, till the sun indeed emerged 
from the ocean and enraptured us with this new scene 
of glory; when we ascended to a still higher peak. 
Over the whole surface of the mountain the fire glowed 
through the rents in the rocks, and if you thrust your 
stick into one of these, it came out in fiames. The 
whole mountain was covered with thick smoke. 
Usually once a year an eruption takes place, which is 
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announced some days beforehand by tbe swelling and 
,0 fe raging of the sea ; and then even the Hermit descends 
from his elevation. From the summit we overlooked 
^o the south the green and fertile vale of Pompeii, 
gjT: with its vineyards; to the west, the wide and azure 
lij. ocean; and northward, Naples and its enchanting 
a:^ environs. 

e:: From this point, we directed our course to the 

h south-east, through deep lava ashes, thickets, and 
vineyards, down the steep mountain, till in three hours 
(r. we reached a village, and an hour afterwards, wan- 
dering constantly through vineyards, we arrived in 
a Pompeii. This ancient city, which was buried by a 
volcanic eruption seventy years after Christ, has been 
.' again these hundred years rediscovered and dug out. 
The covering of earth is removed, and the ruins stand 
wholly exposed. They could not have been very 
deeply buried, for the entrance to it is tolerably on 
the level. There stand before the gate an invalid 
watch, who also for a gratuity act as guides to 
strangers. You first enter the suburb, then through 
a gate into the proper city- One of the cleared streets 
was paved with square stones which were considerably 
worn. The houses stand without roofs, a few only 
having retained theirs. In many of these you yet find 
paintings, and rooms paved with a mosaic of red and 
white stones, quite perfect. In some of the dwellings 
I saw great stone vessels, which at the bottom were 
round like pots, and in which the Ancients probably 
ground their com by means of a ball or pestle. You 
see too, the ovens remaining. In one building I saw 
a beautiful painting representing a battle of Alexander 
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the Great. In the back part of the city lie two amphi- 
theatres; circular spaces dug deep in the ground, and 
finished with seats all round of masonry. 

The other disinterred city, Herculaneum, I did not 
visit. It lies westward from Vesuvius, and is indeed 
larger than Pompeii; but is said to have been much 
more devastated than it, and to possess much fewer 
objects of interest. 

Hence we took our way southward to Castel-a- 
Mare ; a town which has many mineral springs and 
good perspiration - baths, and is surrounded by vine- 
yards ; and thence returned to Naples in a small vessel, 
where we arrived early in the morning, three days 
after our departure. 

But alas! I soon became aware that I had made an 
unfortunate journey. I missed out of my knapsack 
nineteen Spanish dollars and my watch, which, as it 
had stopped some days before, I had lefl in my knap- 
sack, in the confidence that I was amongst honourable 
Neapolitans. I made a great stir; but what was the 
use? Complaint was vain; I must bear the loss, and 
was laughed at into the bargain. It was lucky for me 
that I had my remaining cash with me, or it would 
have been impossible to pursue my journey. I con- 
tinued some days there, and made all possible search 
and inquiry, but in vain. 

On the 8th of September, on the occasion of the 
festival of Peter's Grotto, there was a great military 
parade. The king and queen, surrounded by the court, 
drove in state to the grotto, and performed their devo- 
tions in a neighbouring chapel. The grotto lies on the 
way to Bazzolli, is hewn in a rock through the high- 
way passes, and is nearly a mile long. 
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On the 10th of September I quitted Naples, and 
travelled in the diligence to Rome, for which I paid a 
fare of five scudi, or about five crown dollars. We 
passed through Capua, a Neapolitan fortress. I saw 
here .extraordinary vineyards, the vines being trained 
upon poplar trees. Through mountainous olive - 
grounds, we arrived at Terracine, at the foot of a 
steep cliff on the Roman frontier. The ruins of the 
palace pf King Theodoric are remaining here on the 
top of a rock. We passed the night here, where I had 
supper without charge, or rather had paid for it before 
hand ; for every passenger is required to do this when 
he takes his p'ace at the office of the diligence. That 
is, all eating is regularly included in the general 
charge. These conveyances are not provided as with 
us, by the government, but are undertaken by private 
persons. 

The next morning we passed through the Pontine 
Marshes; a level of nearly forty miles in length, and 
from ten to twelve miles wide. A horrible tainted air 
breathes upon you, so that you can scarcely support 
it The whole region, with the exception of some post 
stations on the highway, is uninhabited, and covered 
with reeds and sedge. It was already evening when 
we arrived in Rome. We had performed the whole 
distance, twenty stations, nine miles to a station, in 
four-and-twenty hours. After my luggage had been 
examined I took a porter, of whom some always stand 
ready, and went to the Black Eagle, an inn where so 
many Germans resort. Unfortunately, the next day 
I was obliged to enter the Protestant hospital, for I 
had taken cold, and was tortured with the most 
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violent tooth-ache, but through the zealous care of 
the kind Germans I was speedily relieved. 

Rome, once the capital of the world, and still the 
centre of the Catholic religion, possesses a countless 
number of antiquities of all kinds, on whose particular 
description I cannot allow myself to enter. I shall 
only touch, passingly, on that which I know of them. 
It requires about two hours to walk from one end of 
the city to the other. It is built on sundry hills, as we 
particularly perceive in the ancient part of the city. 
In the first place, we go, of course, to the great church 
of St. Peter^ which is the finest church in Rome, and 
in the world. Before this is a spacious square, two beau- 
tiful fountains, and an obelisk of granite in one piece, 
sixty feet high. Along the sides of the square run five 
colonnades, which lead to the church. It has no tower, 
but on its summit a round and lofty dome, on which 
rears itself a stupendous gilt cross. People are per- 
petually passing in and out. A sacred awe seized on 
me as I stepped into the wide and lofly interior. The 
ceiling is ornamented with gilt tracery. On all sides 
stand altars, of which there are, including the high 
altar, which stands in the centre, and at which the 
Pope alone officiates, altogether twenty-eight. Above 
each of the side altars are most beautiful pictures in 
mosaic. The pillars and the floor are of polished 
marble ; everywhere are splendour and magnificence. 
Below the high altar is a subterranean chapel, in 
which the bones of the Apostles, Peter and Paul, are 
preserved. Not far from the high altar there is like- 
wise a statue of St. Peter, of bronze, and in a sitting 
posture on a pedestal ; every one who comes in kisses 
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the foot of this statue. The Vatican, or Papal palace, 
IS connected with the church, and in this, besides the 
suite of apartments occupied by the Pope, there are 
many rooms occupied by statues and antiquities of all 
descriptions. 

I visited too the papal parish church, San Giovanni 
Latterano, in which the pope is crowned. In this I 
saw the statues of the twelve Apostles in marble, and 
the table at which Christ presided at the Last Supper 
in Jerusalem. On one of the pillars the height of 
Christ is marked, and another of these pillars is that 
to which Christ was bound when he was scourged 
in the judgment-hall of Pontius Pilate. In a smaU 
church, not far hence, is the Scala Santa, a flight of 
marble steps, which, as is said, led up to Pilate's house, 
and which pious Christians now ascend on their knees. 
Besides these churches, I also entered the Pantheon, 
or rotunda, which receives its light from the dome, 
and was once a pagan temple. 

There are more churches, palaces, and antiquities 
here, than a person can find out in many days. Many 
of these I visited, but pass now over them, and travel 
on. But I had nearly left Rome without seeing the 
Pope ! I saw him on the last day but one of my 
abode there, as he entered the city on his return from 
his summer residence in a coach-and-four, and with a 
great train. His dress was white, with a broad, hang- 
ing, scarlet collar ; he had a star on the breast, and a 
black cap on the head. 

After a sojourn of nine days, of which I spent five 
in the hospital, I went by diligence to Civita Vecchia, 
whence the steamer sailed for Marseilles. There I 
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paid twenty-five francs for mj fare, and for the last 
time embarked on the restless sea. We set sail about 
noon, and on the folio v^ing day entered the port of 
Livorno, one of the largest commercial cities of Italy. 
Here we lay four hours at anchor, during which time 
our vessel became actually crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen. The weather was again unfavourable, it 
rained and blew, and the vessel was tossed up and 
down — and everybody was wretched. To the south 
we saw the little island of Elba, remarkable as the 
temporary retreat of Napoleon. As we advanced 
farther we descried Corsica, where my countryman 
Theodor VON Neuhof, born at Pungelscheid, in the 
parish of Werdohl, some hundred years ago, was for 
a time, king; and where later, and as in retribution, 
Napoleon Bonaparte was bom, who, as Emperor 
of the French, commanded also the fatherland of 
of Theodor, as I myself lay in the cradle. 

Rapidly we flew over the stormy waves, and at 
evening ran into the great harbour of Marseilles. Our 
luggage remained on board until it should be ex- 
amined by the custom-house oflicers ; but, in com- 
pany with a German confectioner, who had come with 
us from Livorno, I went to seek an inn, the address 
of which had been given me in Rome. The landlord 
was a Westphalian, a native of the neighbourhood 
of Miinster. It was with much difficulty, and roam- 
ing to and fro, that we found the street, and finally the 
house, where we were most kindly received by our 
countryman, and had the pleasure of being able to 
converse in our native tongue. The next morning we 
went to the custom-house ; our luggage was already 
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there, and after long waiting and Tery strict examina- 
tion, I was compelled to pay for my rosaries conse- 
crated in Jerusalem^ and for the pictures I had brought 
from Constantinople and Rome, five francs, and was 
then allowed to depart. 

The harbour of Marseilles runs far inland, and next 
to that of Constantinople, I have seen none finer. 
Here lie ships by hundreds at anchor, and from them 
wave the flags of all nations. Along the harbour lie 
the largest storehouses, and shops filled with the most 
rare articles of luxury. The city of Marseilles itself 
is large, has wide clean streets, and. fine houses. I saw 
no longer flat roofs, but every thing of a European 
fashion, and I could w«ll have believed myself again 
in the fatherland had I only heard the German tongue. 
I went on by the diligence, the arrangement with 
which my German host managed for me, I proceeded 
in three days to Lyons for twenty-five francs. I went 
in flight through a splendid country, full of vineyards, 
beautiful cities and villages. Everywhere was seen 
the gay stir and life of the grape- gatherers, for it was 
now the time of the vintage. I experienced the greatest 
perplexity with the language. I heard not a single 
German word, I understood nothing of French, and 
even the Italian I could not here avail myself of. The 
French do not willingly trouble themselves with foreign 
languages, for they are too vain, and set it down that 
their language is the best in the world, and that every- 
body ought to understand it. I did not therefore feel 
myself so much at home in France as in the East, 
and grew every day more impatient to reach my own 
country. 
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We arrived in Lyons at twelve o'clock at night. We 
alighted in the Place Royal, and a porter laid my 
luggage with that of others on a hand>cart, and brought 
it into an inn lying on the Soane, assuring us that in 
two days a steamer would ascend the Soane for Chalons. 
My fellow travellers were Frenchmen, and like myself 
were bound for Paris. 

Lyons lies at the junction of the Soane with the 
Rhone, over which rivers bridges of the most novel 
and extraordinary kind, in my eyes, were laid ; that 
is, chain bridges, not resting like others on pillars, but 
hanging in a sort of strong wires, which were secured 
to massy turrets on each shore. In the streets is an 
astonishing throng and bustle of people, who all look 
most thoroughly lively and alert. Here are the most 
important silk manufactories of all France. In 
the Place Royal is an equestrian metallic statue of 
Henry IV, 

The steamer set sail at five o*clock in the morning, 
and in the evening we were in Chalons. We here 
again took the diligence to Paris, at twenty-six francs 
each, where we speedily arrived. At the gate our 
luggage was examined; the conductor gave us a 
cabriolet, which brought us to the office of the diligence. 

When a person has driven for an hour through the 
most varied throng of such a city as Paris, beholding 
continually new streets and new people, and then at 
length is set down, he loses himself .completely, and 
feels in the most penetrating degree his insignificance. 
This was the case with me; though I had seen so 
many large cities, and had so long lived in Constanti- 
nople, which is probably larger than Paris is, I felt 
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myself overwhelmed as it were in the stream of men, 
and objects of all kinds. Bat when a man has money 
he finds everywhere ministering spirits, who are quite 
ready to assist the stranger. I had the address of a 
German inn, and a porter carried my luggage thither. 
We had driven for an hour; and now again, after a 
walk of three-quarters of an hour, I reached my quarters. 
But in this inn one could only lodge; I therefore 
went to a German restaurateur, where numbers of my 
country people took their meals. In order to be able 
in some degree to steer ray way through the gigantic 
city, I immediately purchased a map, on which not 
only all the streets, to the very smallest, but also all 
the most remarkable palaces, churches, bridges^ gar- 
dens, etc., were laid down. It cannot be my intention 
to enter on a description of this so well-known capital, 
yet I will notice passingly a few objects which struck 
me most in my wanderings through it. 

Through the midst of the city flows the Seine, which 
is twice as broad as the Lenne. It has a smooth cur- 
rent, is navigable, and surrounds at three different 
places tolerably large islands; twenty-two bridges, for 
the most part handsome, are built over it. The largest 
of them is the Pont Neuf, on which stands the statue 
of Henry IV. and several shops. This is about the 
middle of the city, where the river, which has encom- 
passed an island, again unites. Paris stretches itself 
along one side of the Seine in a huge half-moon, and 
if you would follow the course of the stream as far as 
the city extends, it would require four good hours. On 
the banks of the Seine, or in the vicinity of it, lie chiefly 
its most splendid palaces. The Tuileries, the palace 
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of the king, lies immediately upon it. From thence 
to the Place de Concordey in which stands an Egyptian 
obelisk with an hieroglyphic inscription, stretch Hower- 
gardens and tastefully disposed groves, with lovely 
walks, where there is a perpetual resort. The Champs 
Elisees are to Paris what the Prater is to Vienna, 
except that here extend themselves on all sides immense 
places of exercise for the military. From the Place 
de Concorde to the Arc de Triumphe stretches a rec- 
tilinear street, which I have frequently visited towards 
evening. At that time it swarms with promenaders, 
carriages drive to and fro, and countless gas-lamps 
turn the night into day. But the most charming 
walks are around the Palais Royal. Along the sides 
of great open squares are lofty colonnades, which in 
the evening are brilliantly lighted up, behind which 
you see displayed the most splendid articles of silver, 
gold, and jewellery. Early in the morning many 
places here are filled with newspaper readers. You 
receive a newspaper to read for a sous. There is often 
no little noise, and I have many times seen the readers 
in the most vehement contest for the possession of 
papers. Newspapers are offered everywhere in the 
public places, and no people are so eager for them as 
the French. 

The great promenades of Paris are the Boulevards, 
very wide streets, with avenues of trees, which stretch 
themselves in a half- circle from the banks of the Seine 
through the midst of the city ; it requires many hours 
to traverse them completely. Everywhere you find 
coffee-houses, shops, and fine palaces. It is not neces- 
sary that you should carry a mirror to look at your- 
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self, for many of the house-fronts are entirely covered 
with looking-glass; the doors even are of glass. 
•Amongst the monuments of recent times, the July 
column takes the first rank. It was erected to the 
memory of the heroes of the Revolution of July 1830, 
whose hones rest heneath it. I ascended it. It is of 
cast-iron; even the staircase of two hundred and twenty 
steps, leading to the top, is of the same. Upon it stands 
an angel of the size of life. The great menagerie also 
gave me infinite pleasure, which is always open gra- 
tuitously to the puhlic. I saw there elephants, lions, 
hyaenas, giraffes, hippopotami, and other living animals 
of the most singular kinds, the savages in solitary dens. 
Behind the Menagerie is the Museum, which contains 
a vast Avealth of rarities from the three kingdoms of 
nature. 

At the time of my being in Paris the public mind 
was very unquiet. The minister Thiers had turned 
the heads of the people; nothing but war was talked 
of. One evening, revolutionary fellows marched 
through the city singing the Marseillese hymn; that 
war-song of the French full of robbery, blood, and 
murder. The next morning there was a rumour that 
the king was shot at. That was precisely on the 
15th of October, the very day on which in my 
fatherland our new and much-loved kinq re- 
CEIVED the homage of his faithful people. 

My yearning after my native scenes grew every 
day more ardent. On the 23d of October, I departed 
by the diligence for Brussels, two hundred and sixteen 
miles from Paris, and on the evening of the 24th i 
was there, for these posts travel extremely quick. I 
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paid for the journey six-and-thirty francs. Brussels 
is a little Paris; you hear French everywhere spoken, 
as well as Belgic^ which I understood pretty well from 
its resemblance to low German. The active stir of the 
streets, the handsome houses of the merchants, the 
many palaces and churches, present on a small scale 
what Paris is on a large one. I lodged in Rue Chapelier^ 
in the little Mastricht. The host spoke half German 
and half Belgic. I remained here only two days, and 
visited during that time the Palace of the Prince of 
Orange, the floors of which are of polished and inlaid 
wood of the most costly description. The chairs, sofas, 
and chandeliers, are all overlaid with gold. Tables of 
agate were also ornamented with gold. It was Sunday, 
and very fortunately I met in the fore-court of the 
palace with a German party, with whom T entered, or 
probably the visit would not have been allowed me 
alone. At the entrance a sort of felt shoes were handed 
to us, with which we slid about, that our boots might 
not injure the beautiful floors. The conductor spoke 
French, but as the party was German, I obtained a 
tolerable explanation of what was said. I visited also 
the church of Notre Dame, which is very large, and 
has most glorious painted-glass windows. 

On the 23d of October I proceeded by the railway 
to Liege, a distance of seventy-two miles, which, how- 
ever, we passed in three hours and a half, including 
stoppages of ten minutes at various stations where 
passengers get in and out. The railway, however, did 
not take us quite into Liege, nor can it be carried 
entirely into that town because it lies so low. We 
were conveyed by an omnibus into Liege, the whole 
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seventy- two miles costing me five francs, one of which 
was for the omnibus. From Liege I went on imme- 
diately by diligence to Aix-la- Chapel le. 

Thus had I left behind me also the rich and blessed 
Belgiuip, a country traversed by highways, canals, 
and railroads — that last foreign kingdom on my long 
wandering, and was once more in my fatherland. 
What a joyful sensation was it with which I once 
more trod the beloved German soil ! I went forth on 
foot, and I resolved so to return. I therefore con- 
signed my luggage to the mail, and with my knapsack 
on my back, a flask brought from Jerusalem at my side, 
and my Mount Tabor stick in my hand, marched on 
with a glad heart towards my native place. 

What a delicious feeling was it for me, when now at 
evening, weary with my march, I entered a German 
house, and after the old and well-known fashion could 
enjoy the company of my German brethren! I saw 
again the fatherly Rhine, and everywhere resounded 

Sie sollen ihn nicht haben 

Den freien deutscben Rhein ! 
No, never shall you bave it— 

Tbe free and German Rhine ! 

The Prussian people were inspired with an enthusiastic 
zeal for their new ruler, and would certainly, had it 
been the will of God, have assailed manfully the 
presumptuous strangers. 

With rapid steps I hastened through Cologne, 
Lennep, and Schwelm, to Iserlohn. There I cashed 
my bill of exchange, procured new clothes, and on the 
6th of November 1840, after an absence of sixteen 
years and six months, entered my native Werdohl, 
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We have reached our goal : — 

Affectionately was I everywhere welcomed. My 
native scenes are become doubly dear to me, although, 
in fact, I stand there wholly amongst strangers ; and 
should, sooner or later, my old scheme of settling in 
Athens, or my still older but repeatedly baffled desire, 
of seeing the chief cities of the great Northern Empire 
triumph, and lead me forth into the world again, yet 
the departure hence would not be easy, for the cor- 
diality of my reception by the inhabitants of my native 
place and its vicinity, I can never forget. 

May these pages rejoice themselves in as hearty a 
reception! That is the cordial desire with which I 
MTite, 



THE END. 
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